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We sail a changeful sea through halcyon days and storm, 
and when the ship laboreth, our stedfast purpose 
trembles like as the compass in a binnacle. 

Our stability is but balance, and wisdom lies 
in masterful administration of the unforeseen. 

Robert Bridges, The Testament of Beauty 
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Introduction 


T he constantly increasing speed of life is the keynote 
to most problems now oppressing the civilized world. 

1 This is of course a collateral result of the conquests of science 
in the material world. Individual human beings have learned 
through their long evolutionary history to respond quickly 
to sudden changes in their physical environment. Their 
social responses and their social organizations have, however, 
been dominated through prehistory and most of history by 
custom and tradition. Now the same forces which speed up 
change in their physical environment, and the materi^ 
changes themselves, bring a long train of social consequences. 
A scientific engineering and business triumph like the modem 
automobile radically changes the mode of life and social 
surroundings of multitudes. 

Neither individual men nor their most cherished institu- 
tions are prepared by their social evolution to cope with 
social change on the new scale and at the new pace. They 
respond haltingly. Liberal democracy, for example, is well 
adapted to discussion, to compromise, and to setting rules 
of the game which control the individual so that he may 
be free. It is as yet badly adapted to the quick decisions 
and action required to deal effectively not with occasional 
new problems but with constant change. Totalitarianism is 
not solely the result of lust for power. It often appears imder 
the mantle of democracy. It gets its opportimity sometimes 
in a revolution against established privilege, that is, against 
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change that is too slow; sometimes as a method of securmg 
a larger participation in the material progress of the world. 
Sometimes it is a reaction against slow and intolerably in- 
efficient processes in a democracy. This last reaction may 
be a sort of creeping paralysis. It is our danger. To preserve 
our democracy we must improve it. 

Education at collegiate levels is, through science, a power- 
ful accelerator of social change. But, like other social insti- 
tutions with a great past, it is itself bound to a large degree 
by its history, its customs, and its traditions. It adjusts itself 
slowly to the challenging problem of equipping men and 
our democracy to live responsibly and effectively in a rapidly 
changing world. If it is to do its part in developing men 
with the essential capacities of individual and social adapta- 
tion without which freedom must be lost in centralized con- 
trols, far-reaching changes in its own processes are necessary. 

A bold educational job must be done. It should start with 
a fresh look at scientific and liberal-arts education in search 
for a better integration and balance between the two, and 
for methods which will, so far as may be, bring our general 
education to a pitch comparable in effectiveness with scien- 
tific and engineering training. Business is the main instru- 
mentality by which science brings social changes. Since 
many more college graduates find careers in business and 
affairs, public and private, than in all other fields, and an 
increasing number of engineering-school graduates become 
business administrators rather than engineers, I have long 
been interested in this topic. Business, too, must learn how 
to adapt itself to constant shifts in its environment. It needs 
more help from education. Obviously, in a democracy based 
\on mass education, the secondary schools as well as the 
colleges, engineering schools, and universities are involved 
in the educational adjustment which is required. I shall not 
consider the school problem, both because I lack the habitual 
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intuitive grasp of facts which is needed and because I think 
improvement in the schools necessarily waits mainly on the 
colleges. My emphasis is on the liberal-arts college. I believe 
it is the key to the situation. I shall necessarily consider the 
engineering schools and to a minor extent the imiversity 
graduate and professional schools. 

The subject is not new. For some years now an active 
ferment has been working in many colleges looking toward 
diagnosis and clinical treatment of the diseases of liberal- 
arts general education. Many experiments have been tried 
and many more talked about. The mention of Chicago, St. 
John’s, Antioch, and Bennington includes only institutions 
which have struggled with radical solutions of the problem. 
Today it is a rare college which lacks a committee actively 
studying it. I hope that my combined experience in business 
and educational administration may have some significance. 

I am disturbed by the failure of all types of collegiate 
institutions to prepare their graduates for the inevitable but 
unpredictable novelty of the problems they must face in 
life, or to take an understanding part in meeting the needs 
of our democracy. I have no idea that any single statement 
can do much more than define the educational approach 
which is necessary if men are to be fitted to their environ- 
ment. To find really satisfactory educational solutions, impor- 
tant research areas must be explored and much experience 
gained by trial and error. I believe, however, that real 
progress is possible now. My views are based on long- 
continued reflections about the characteristics of Western 
civilization and on concrete experience over a period of more 
than forty years with graduates of colleges and engineering 
schools. 

Before I became Dean of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration, I had been in administrative 
charge of many liberal-arts graduates and considerable num- 
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bers of engineering-school graduates. As Dean of the Business 
School for the twenty-three years preceding July 1942, 1 had 
exceptional opportunity to observe, both directly and in- 
directly through the comments of a closely knit professional 
faculty, some twelve thousand graduates of about five hun- 
dred undergraduate colleges and technical schools— large 
and small, independent and connected with universities, pri- 
vately endowed and state-supported. I followed also the 
careers of many such men after their graduation from the 
Business School and contrasted them with the careers of 
men I knew who entered the world of affairs direct from 
liberal-arts colleges. 

During these twenty-three years the Business School was 
evolving the essential specialized training needed narrowly 
by the business administrator. More important, however, it 
was studying the functions of the business administrator, 
public or private, in his wider relation to the national life, 
and working out ways of relating its training to such func- 
tions. Business administration in a technical and immediate 
sense is often peculiarly eflBcient. It is relatively weak in its 
overall public relations and in its handling of human prob- 
lems. The primary objective of the Harvard Business School 
became not so much training specialists as developing the 
student’s capacity to examine as many of the constantly 
changing facts and forces surrounding administrative situa- 
tions in business as he can bring effectively into his thinking, 
and to use these facts imaginatively in determining current 
policies and action. This capacity is an essential condition 
to socially sound performance of the administrator’s most 
important functions. The same capacities are needed by 
large numbers of college graduates as citizens in a democ- 
racy. Breadth of background and the capacity to integrate 
many viewpoints at the point of action are, both to adminis- 
trators and to citizens as such, more important than special- 
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ization. Administrators and men responsible for policy should 
be able to handle problems as they arise with imderstanding 
not only of their intellectual and logical aspects, but of the 
emotional nature of human and social reactions to the action 
they take. Obviously these objectives are difficult to attain. 
The time customarily allotted in the School, a maximum of 
two years, is short. What can be accomplished depends 
largely on the maturity and previous training of students. 

There was a great variety in the undergraduate training 
of men who came to the School, but they fell into general 
classifications. College men who did not specialize in science 
formed the largest group. Another large fraction was made 
up of graduates of schools of technology. To them I add 
college graduates who specialized in natural science. I class 
this latter group of college graduates with graduates of 
technical schools because in their assets and limitations they 
have more resemblance to graduates of technical schools 
than they have to other liberal-arts graduates. In recent 
years technical school graduates and liberal-arts graduates 
who specialized in science made up about 20 per cent of 
the student body of the Business School and other graduates 
of liberal-arts colleges about 50 per cent. The rest were 
mainly graduates of undergraduate business schools who 
had taken two years of liberal-arts training along with or 
before their undergraduate business training. I am here con- 
cerned primarily with the first two of these three groups. 

Inevitably I appraised the strengths and weaknesses re- 
sulting from each type of training and formulated certain 
general conclusions about the institutions themselves both 
as preparation for work in the Business School and as final 
stages in the organized educational process of fitting men 
to live in contemporary society. I am of course aware of 
the wide diversity in these institutions. Exceptions will be 
found to all general statements. Moreover, I intend no criti- 
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cism of individuals teaching in any of them. I am interested 
in the patterns into which education at collegiate levels falls 
—patterns so fixed in their outline that the individual is 
almost powerless except as he fits into them. My thesis is a 
plea for a new pattern in general education. 



Part I 

An Appraisal 




CHAPTER I 


The Liberal Arts Face a Challenge 

L ong before the present emergency there was clear 
evidence that the liberal-arts colleges were out of step 
with changing social conditions. Many had begun to raise 
serious question. Parents and thoughtful students alike com- 
plained of four years spent in not-too-hard intellectual effort, 
“bull sessions,” organized athletics and social events, play 
as a major objective, long summer vacations— all valuable 
but leading nowhere; and all at the age when New England 
boys of a century ago were officers of ships that scoured the 
seven seas and when other young Americans were opening 
new country to the westward. Students themselves are not 
so contented as they used to be. They are full of questions 
about things formerly taken on faith. They feel too much 
detached from real things. Frequently they are at loose ends. 
Uncertainty, loneliness, discontent, obsessive thinking, and 
neuroses afflict large numbers, particularly in the big city 
colleges. These difficulties are far more frequent than they 
were when I entered college nearly fifty years ago from a 
small town and a small-town high school. Many graduates 
feel that the four years, often four happy years, they spent 
in college led nowhere. 

Nevertheless it took the war, the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program, and the Navy V-12 Program to bring the whole 
structure and objectives of liberal education under active 
reconsideration in most colleges. That part of the educa- 
tional world primarily interested in the social sciences and 
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the humanities was severely shocked by these programs. 
Professors themselves had no difficulty in understanding 
why competent mature research men in chemistry, physics, 
and mathematics are especially useful in war. Victory or 
defeat may well be determined by the efFectiveness of sci- 
entific research and its applications. Obviously, long training 
and experience are essential before men can do such research 
effectively. 

It is quite another thing that the Services intent on the 
sole problem of winning the war— and to this end, in part at 
least, on selecting candidates with a capacity for leadership 
—required men to take almost exclusively subject matter 
customary in the early stages of engineering training and 
showed little or no interest in the rest of the liberal-arts 
curriculum. Many observers question whether elementary 
scientific training carries men to the point where they can 
make effective use of the subject matter. They know that 
neither physics, chemistry, nor mathematics, to say nothing 
of thermodynamics or the theory of electricity, is under- 
stood by the multitude of American youths who not only 
operate but keep in condition automobiles and other me- 
chanical devices. They know that American industry utilizes 
a multitude of men who operate and maintain complex 
machines and control functions and processes in factories 
through scientific instruments. If the notion was that for 
all men the instruction must be immediately practical, I 
personally would see more reason for courses aimed to de- 
velop manual dexterity and skills in operating and main- 
taining complex machinery— that is, for “know how” courses 
-than I do for the basic requirement of elementary instruc- 
tion in subjects like mathematics, physics, and chemistry. 

I suspect that the narrow emphasis came not because the 
Services think elementary science essential as part of the 
training of all officers, but because they see little value for 
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their purposes in the training through which liberal-arts 
colleges put men who do not specialize in science. On the 
other hand, they are convinced of the value of engineering 
training. 

Most engineering-school students seem to work harder 
and acquire a greater sense of personal accomplishment 
than the general run of college students. Their work is con- 
crete, definite, and seems to offer a satisfactory way of life. 
Realization of limitations, if it comes at all, usually comes 
later. Even when the Services used liberal-arts colleges, 
these facts superficially justified emphasis on subjects appro- 
priate in the first year of engineering schools. Yet qualities 
of human leadership, of trained imagination in dealing with 
the unexpected emergency, of elasticity of mind and of 
judgment, are perhaps least effectively developed, whether 
in the liberal-arts college or in the engineering school, by 
studying the certainties of elementary science and mathe- 
matics. 

Regardless of results, and it is too early to appraise these, 
the Army and Navy programs have done a great service 
by arousing interest in self-examination by the colleges. The 
war has focused our attention on the plain question whether 
existing liberal-arts training fails in comparison with the 
concrete effectiveness of scientific and engineering training 
as preparation for life in an age which science seems to 
dominate. This question should be settled on a long look 
ahead, not on a war basis. Does scientific and engineering 
training meet the needs of contemporary civilization? And 
if not, what are its limitations? What is the place of liberal- 
arts general education, and does it occupy this place? Are 
men graduating from liberal-arts colleges and entering active 
life well equipped to deal with the problems they will meet 
in life? In the present situation vested interests are weaker 
than in normal times. Many are in a mood to explore new 
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avenues toward educating youth. As military-training courses 
disappear, which they are rapidly doing, teachers will have 
time to work on building new teaching material and new 
courses. This is in fact a unique opportimity to make a 
fresh start. But where shall we go? 

The answers to such questions involve some analysis of 
the present state of civilization, and the tasks which modem 
youth must face in our democracy. Surely, high among the 
aims of education is the training of men to take a significant 
part directly or indirectly in the purposeful activities of their 
times. Indeed, this is its primary function. It is especially 
important in a democracy. The search for knowledge and 
understanding for their own sakes is a high objective which, 
happily, attracts a small proportion of our finest minds; but 
most men need understanding which they can use in meet- 
ing life’s everyday problems. The diflPerence between the 
pure scientist seeking to expand our knowledge of nature, 
without thought so far as he is concerned for the usefulness 
of his discoveries, and the hermit meditating in solitude on 
the nature of God, lies in the fact that the discoveries of 
the scientist are often made useful in unpredictable ways 
by lesser or more practical-minded men. “If knowledge is 
not useful, what is it?” To be useful, it must contribute to 
inner contentment or to purposeful activity related to con- 
temporary problems of Western civilization. Otherwise it is 
sheer pedantry. Ideally the college should make both types 
of contribution. In its scientific work it does this. To make 
a contribution in social and humanistic fields comparable in 
eflFectiveness with its scientific training and that of the en- 
gineering schools, it must fit its work not only to the accom- 
plishments but to the limitations of specialized training in 
pure and applied science, and in a broad sense to the 
accomplishments and limitations of science and engineering 
themselves. It must relate its hberal-arts work aggressively 
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to present-day and even future problems by redefining and 
ordering its own job in ways which give students seeking a 
general education an understanding not only of science and 
engineering but of the hmitations on these subjects. In other 
fields it must equip them better for life. If it meets these 
objectives effectively, it will accomplish great results. But 
college education does not do this now, and I beheve cannot 
without radical changes. 

Our democracy is strong in specialized progress and weak 
both in general direction and in the ability to work together. 
To some extent this is the necessary cost of individual free- 
dom and initiative. But clearly we have lost balance. Too 
many things are done shortsightedly— not viciously, as the 
devil-hunters would have us believe, but because men do 
not understand or stop to consider the longer-time social 
implications of their activities. Too many reforms are insti- 
tuted by government to meet immediate problems with no 
conception of the stresses and strains the reforms will in- 
evitably bring and no watchfulness to offset their unforeseen 
consequences. We are too slow in adapting ourselves socially 
to the emergencies which arise in a rapidly changing world. 

Countless illustrations could be given. I select a few so 
serious in their implications that they threaten the whole 
structure of our democracy. We desire peace, but our whole 
social structure has been shaken by two wars— world wars 
of a new kind based on science. In spite of our scientific and 
technological proficiency we were almost completely unpre- 
pared. We prided ourselves on being an asylum for aU 
comers, but we admitted multitudes faster than we could 
assimilate them, and racial tensions were never so acute. 
We have the fewest class distinctions of any great nation, 
but group hatreds have been inspired and utilized for politi- 
cal purposes. Our industries are the envy of the world, but 
in our triumphant use of technology we have too often for- 
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gotten human beings. We have devised gadgets to meet 
most material wants and desires of men, but we do not give 
enough thought to their effect on the family and the neigh- 
borhood. All such problems require skilled coordinated 
thinking and an understanding of human behavior. If our 
general direction is to improve, we require generally edu- 
cated men to offset the dangers of specialized progress and 
particularly the pace of change which results from scientific 
accomplishments. 



CHAPTER n 


Engineering Training and Liberal 
Education 


I N MY EXPERIENCE, enginecring-school graduates and col- 
lege men who specialize in nattu'al science have one side 
of their training carried to the point where its very strength 
creates serious limitations. Other graduates of liberal-arts 
colleges usually lack the clear-cut assets of the scientific and 
technically trained men but are freer from their particular 
limitations. Of course, I am speaking of typical men, or to 
be more accurate, I am generalizing from forty years of 
direct experience and uncounted conversations with and 
about men trained in each way. 

Engineering Training 

The graduate trained on the scientific side in either college 
or technical school has a better capacity than other liberal- 
arts graduates to examine facts in his field, and he has the 
habit of looking at them. His mind seems better disciplined. 
His difficulty is the narrowness of his point of view. For him, 
the material world is abstracted from human life. The fact 
that interests him is the fact that stays put, that recurs, that 
can be weighed and measured. He is at home with scientific 
methods which in the material world give assured results 
from assured measurements, logics, and mathematics. On the 
other hand, he is disturbed by the confusion of facts as they 
occur in other aspects of life. He resents, often explicitly, the 
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necessity of formulating judgments in important situations 
when many significant facts are not only unknown but per- 
haps unknowable and few can be weighed or measured. A 
new professor in the Business School once ended his first 
hour of teaching with a summary statement of his own views 
on a problem, but went on to say that the senior professor 
who was in charge of another section completely disagreed 
wdth him. A student in the back row hastily gathered his 
papers together and when class was adjourned rushed to 
the desk, saying, “I object. I came here to learn business 
and the very first hour I am told that two professors dis- 
agree. I object.” In less dramatic form the point of view is 
widespread. The students capacity for thinking outside 
mathematical and scientific categories has been shmted 
rather than developed. He has not learned how to look at 
life except vvathin blinders and he is oversure in the use of 
his conclusions. He is inclined to take it for granted that a 
conclusion logically reached on an adequate technological 
basis should ipso facto be ordered into effect. He rarely 
stops to consider that both his own and his friends’ behavior 
is to a large extent unpredictable and that the technical sit- 
uation which he sees so clearly is surrounded by uncertainty. 
Even when he recognizes that his engineering methods 
cover only part of the situation, he generally assumes that 
this part of the whole will dominate and that human be- 
havior and other factors will adjust themselves to the tech- 
nological objectives. His training goes a long way toward 
imfitting him to bring into his thinking the human or social 
facets of life, or to deal wisely with uncertainties. 

There is little realization of the confusion and ineptitude 
in dealing with social questions which result from the all 
but complete elimination of liberal-arts general training 
from engineering education. This, of course, comes about 
from the pressure of strictly engineering knowledge which 
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is immediately useful to the graduate. With the great devel- 
opment of applied science this pressure increases constantly. 
Even when other work is offered, it seems to the student 
secondary to the concrete knowledge he gets in his engineer- 
ing courses. In the past, some accrediting agencies have 
opposed broadening the base of engineering training, as 
professional groups have sometimes opposed broadening the 
base of professional training. Yet, although technical engi- 
neering is the career for which most engineering courses 
directly fit men, outstanding success in life is not usually 
attained through this approach. Success more often comes 
either through distinguished research work or through a 
transition to industrial management. Men in both these 
types of careers need breadth of vision not given by the 
present curricula of engineering schools. 

Three separate groups are therefore the end-products of 
engineering training— technical engineers, research scientists, 
and industrial managers. A large percentage of graduates 
make factory management a career and, conversely, as Presi- 
dent Compton has pointed out, a heavy percentage of our 
leading industrial managers are graduates of engineering 
schools. The problem of adjusting to these diverse objectives 
is difficult because the school cannot in most cases know in 
advance the direction toward which men will develop. The 
worth-while things which can be taught in science and engi- 
neering make minute specialization a present danger. I am 
told that some schools train over one hundred different kinds 
of engineers. Nevertheless, present methods and distribution 
of time in engineering schools give excellent technological 
results. This makes sufficient change at once hard to accom- 
plish and more necessary. The very success of technological 
training presents its greatest danger. 

As one encouraging fact, engineering administration has 
recently become recognized as a distinct field because so 
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many graduates enter factory management. Such a program, 
though necessarily less thorough on the technical side, can 
be made broader, more effective, and less limiting for the 
engineer intending to go into administrative work. It should 
be possible to make men more aware of the limitations on 
the engineering point of view and to break down, at least 
partially, their rigid modes of thought. It will be hard, how- 
ever, to make them tolerant of novel human and social points 
of view which should modify engineering conclusions. Yet 
in human affairs 2 plus 2 is 3 or 5 more often than it is 4. 
The improvement of the social situation in a factory may 
be far more important than a new machine or even incon- 
sistent with it. The social consequences of near-sighted fac- 
tory policies are far reaching. There is danger, of course, that 
such programs in engineering administration may attract 
the weaker men under the false assumption, easily justified 
by the way things may be taught, that the new field is easier. 
The chief advantage of cooperative programs combining 
academic and factory work as developed by Dean Schneider 
at Cincinnati seems to be that the practical half of the work 
tempers the certainties of the subject matter taught and at 
least introduces human factors which must be taken into 
account. Schools of technology are conscious of these prob- 
lems, and some progress is being made toward programs of 
wider scope. When all is said and done, however, engineer- 
ing training still remains specialized training. Perhaps in the 
nature of things it must be too narrowly technical with too 
short a base line to meet the need if we are to restore balance. 
The training now given may easily hamper men if their 
interests and abilities carry them out of technical engineer- 
ing into other fields. Four years is too short a time to prepare 
for all three types of careers. In spite of current efforts to 
broaden the curricula in some schools for some men, I fear 
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that engineering schools will continue to do more to weaken 
than they do to strengthen general direction. 

The job of a graduate school of business administration 
in dealing with engineering graduates who choose to go into 
industrial management is to destroy their sense of certainty, 
to force them to think of relationships, to make them form 
judgments where no one can be sure. It must illustrate by a 
wide variety of actual instances or cases, which they must 
face responsibly, the range and importance of activities 
where men must act on such judgments. Indeed, these men 
must learn that most problems in life require responsible 
judgments. Before such men are equipped to deal with any 
but narrow technical problems they must appreciate the 
limitations on the scientific approach, and, by a slow process 
involving long practice, acquire skill and experience in 
making commonsense judgments leading to decision and 
action in novel situations where a great variety of impon- 
derables must be considered. They must come to realize the 
importance of human relations and the necessity of guard- 
ing their judgments and action against the unknown and 
the unknowable while constantly adjusting their plans and 
their action to changing conditions. The ideal is approached 
when they can keep their habit of looking at facts but learn 
to bring into their judgments greatly increased numbers and 
types of facts and factors— certain and uncertain, known and 
unknown— including human beings and their behavior. 

In practice, of course, many men trained in engineering 
direct their activities toward industrial management without 
taking organized administrative training either in the engi- 
neering school or in a graduate school. When such men 
reach positions of authority without overcoming the limita- 
tions of their engineering training, their naiTOwness may 
have serious consequences. The overwhelming emphasis on 
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material process in their training intensifies some of the 
most imposing social problems we face, e.g. the labor prob- 
lem. If technical training is not broadened so that men 
realize the limits of scientific methodologies and so that they 
acquire, with less instinctive opposition, habits and skills 
based on more generalized points of view; if they do not 
come to appreciate intuitively that the engineering logic of 
production is only a part of the total human and social 
problem involved in production, the narrow training of many 
industrial managers will continue to be dangerous. “The 
folly of intelligent people, clearheaded and narrow-visioned, 
has precipitated many catastrophes.” 

The Liberal-Arts Task 

Surely, and particularly in view of the present narrow 
eflBciency of schools of technology, one of the greatest tasks 
and opportunities of the liberal-arts colleges is to train many 
men through a sound general education to breadth of back- 
ground and viewpoint, wide grasp of relationships, and the 
habits and skills essential for sound judgments. Unfortu- 
nately, the colleges fail in nearly all cases to accomplish 
these things. Success depends not on defense of the liberal- 
arts tradition in a series of xmsuccessful rear-guard actions, 
always aspects of retreat, but on searching self-criticism and 
aggressive attacks on the problem. Conceived in the largest 
setting, I believe the main task of the college is to see that 
men seeking general education rather than specialized train- 
ing actually get it. This requires different methods and a 
different content than are now available, and it requires a 
clarification of the purpose of general education. 

General education in the colleges needs to be so developed 
that teachers— and, so far as may be, students— get a better 
grasp of the intricacies of human behavior and human so- 
ciety and the difficulties presented by a changing world. 
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Students need to achieve a sense of power in the constructive 
and responsible use of their capacities as they meet novel 
problems. They do not get this sense of power from absorb- 
ing the most brilliant lectures. When these things are 
achieved we shall have less of the irresponsible cynical 
criticism so general in the colleges between the two wars, 
and more sympathy with mistakes of judgment. There will 
be better realization of the difference between easy appraisal 
by hindsight and the diflRcult choice among alternative 
policies which is necessary when, in spite of inadequate 
knowledge of past and present, men compelled to prophesy 
must project action into the uncertain future. We must make 
clear the dangers involved in applying present tests to past 
performances. The process of general education must require 
value judgments about current problems from both student 
and teacher, and give practice in bringing the experience 
of the past to bear on them. Of course, past experience 
cannot settle present problems, for the conditions are never 
identical; but it can illuminate thought and judgment both 
by its similarities and by its contrasts. In discussions designed 
to help formulate such judgments, men should be expected 
to use their other college work and their personal experience 
and background. No effort should be made to restrict dis- 
cussion to those facts which chance to fall within some 
arbitrarily selected academic field or book. Life is not that 
way. We must remember that the only time men act re- 
sponsibly is in the present, but that tomorrow's present will 
be different. The invaluable part of our training will lie in 
the development of background and imaginative habits and 
skills which men can use to face new problems as they 
meet them in the future. 

We have not learned to use machinery wisely, nor do we 
understand how to deal with the lessened hold of religion 
or the growth of materialistic concepts. These facts con- 
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stantly present new problems. Regardless of the stage on 
which men play their parts, be it large or small, such prob- 
lems require skilled general t hi nking based on constant study 
of the flux in pertinent facts seen in wide perspective. Men 
must come to realize the importance of preserving the essen- 
tials of orderly social organization and the capacity to co- 
operate not only in a national or institutional sense but in 
the smaller parts of the whole where most of us are involved 
— the family, the town, or the factory. Social order on all 
scales must be conceived as a moving equilibrium. Since flux 
and uncertainty are inevitable, men can secure the necessary 
understanding only if they feel confident that many things 
can be treated as persistent factors and concentrate their 
attention on appraising the impact of changing elements. 
The current national interest in security, even at the expense 
of adventure, without which security in our democracy is 
in the long run impossible, clearly indicates that we have 
lost balance between the things which are sure and the 
things which are uncertain. 

The problem of equilibrium in society is similar to that 
presented by Dr. Cannon in The Wisdom of the Body} He 
discusses many ways in which the body mechanisms serve 
to keep the processes essential to human life varying within 
almost fixed limits. If— either because of too great changes 
in the external environment, or through disease, i.e. changes 
in the internal environment— these limits are passed, death, 
i.e. chaos, quickly follows. Social changes that are too rapid 
or too extreme similarly threaten civilization and bring about 
revolutionary changes toward autocracy as a way of avoiding 
chaos. We have too few social mechanisms of adjustment to 
changing conditions. Freedom may be a self-limiting process 
unless we maintain an essential degree of equilibrium. The 

^Walter B. Cannon, The Wisdom of the Body (W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, 1932). 
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liberal-arts college should develop the capacity for under- 
standing and adaptation to change and give to it order and 
objectives. In the study of relationships, neither objectives 
nor conclusions can be determined by fixed principles. Gen- 
eralizations must change with changing facts, and facts are 
in constant flux. At best, therefore, most generalizations are 
only “currently useful” as guides to conduct. The college will 
accomplish most if it inculcates habits of thought and so 
thoroughly develops skills in searching out and handling 
facts that these habits and skills last through life as a basis 
for understanding new situations. Now, for most men, liberal 
education stops on Commencement Day. 

Every advance made by science brings a greater need for 
men capable of keen incisive action with reference to suc- 
cessive novel situations. Every such advance of science pre- 
sents a more important need, a more obvious opportunity 
for liberal-arts colleges. Their contribution must be powerful 
enough to balance the convincing demonstration seen all 
around us that science and scientific training, conceived as 
narrowly as they conceive themselves, accomplish much in 
important and obvious but material ways. They must show 
students the catastrophic consequences of the resulting over- 
emphasis on material progress. It is too bad that, instead of 
thoughtful analysis leading to such affirmative demonstration 
of useful values, the liberal-arts colleges have so generally 
taken the easy attitude of disclaiming any intent or desire 
to be useful— trulv a pathetic defeatist attitude for the cus- 
todians of the highest values and those most critically needed 
in the whole range of education and civilization. 

I believe general education is the most important oppor- 
tunity open to the liberal-arts college. It is the job of training 
men so that they have and use effectively in everyday affairs 
the qualities of leadership and the influence which educated 
men should possess. It is a large part of the job of making 
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our democracy work. The liberal-arts college is the place for 
it. It alone reaches many selected men. It is the terminal 
point in the training of many and the source from which the 
professional and graduate schools draw nearly all their stu- 
dents. Can the liberal-arts college modify itself and develop 
new methods and approaches to meet this challenge? I 
beheve it can. 



CHAPTER m 


The Dual Functions of the Liberal-Arts 

College 

O UR COLLEGES, universitics, and engineering schools serve 
scientific and other specialties well. But in the impor- 
tant aspects of social life where men of general education are 
needed, not only the engineering schools— where it might 
have been expected— but the colleges fail us. In their liberal- 
arts work the colleges have substituted unrelated specialties 
for general training instead of making general education the 
core of their work. They have specialized on specialization 
in a multitude of subjects instead of using specialties to aid 
general education. The opportunity of choosing a few courses 
out of a thousand does not assure the student a general edu- 
cation. Rather, in the ignorance which he entered college to 
reduce, it adds to his confusion and makes almost impossible 
a selection of courses out of which he can attain the grasp 
of relationships vital in his later life. 

It is easy to see sources of confusion. One lies in the dual 
functions, both important, undertaken by the liberal-arts 
college. In one of its functions it uses about half of its four 
years giving future specialists a long head-start on vocational 
work which is to be completed in the schools of medicine or 
in the graduate schools of arts and sciences. In this two-year 
period, it also prepares students for undergraduate profes- 
sional schools. Of course all these men need as good a foun- 
dation of general education as their limited time will allow, 
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but they rarely get it. Such education should stimulate them 
to think of things outside their special fields in relation to 
their chosen specialties and thereby lessen the dangers of 
narrowness. In its other aspect, the college has the fimction 
of giving eflFective general education to men who wish to 
use the whole college course for this piupose rather than to 
use a large part for vocational specialization. Four years is 
not too long to accomplish this task. 

This duality has introduced great confusion of purpose, 
aim and method into the college curriculum, as a result of 
which general education suffers. Speciahzation has almost 
completely driven out integrated general education. This is 
serious. The modem world has attained great success through 
effective specialization, particularly in pure and apphed sci- 
ence and mathematics. Unfortunately, a similar proportion 
of the retreat toward chaos in Western civilization is the 
result of failure to balance by breadth and understanding 
the uneven results produced by specialization and espe- 
cially by the uncertain and materialistic effects of scientific 
progress. 

Most college specialization is just as vocational as engi- 
neering training. Indeed the sharp contrast between liberal 
education and vocational education so much emphasized by 
many colleges is historically and contemporaneously untrue. 
Our liberal-arts colleges have always been largely, if not 
mainly, vocational schools. I use the word vocational, I think 
properly, to include all training for carving out a career and 
making a living. I therefore include those vocations usually 
referred to as professions. All except the independently 
wealthy have a basic motivation which is directly related to 
these objectives. My own alma mater. Harvard, in its early 
days not only trained men for the ministry but provided a 
severe intellectual discipline which, under the simpler con- 
ditions of those days, qualified men to enter apprenticeships 
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in the counting house, at the bar, in medicine, and in politics. 
During the intervening years Harvard College was a training 
school for teachers and gave an eflFective backgroimd for 
apprenticeship in affairs. Today it trains many secondary- 
school teachers, takes most men who become college or 
university professors through the first part of their special- 
ized training for teaching and research in our universities 
and colleges, gives premedical training, and in all major 
sciences gets men well started toward jobs in industry. All 
such students think of their work in vocational terms. They 
are a large fraction of the student body. Yet, except as it 
emphasizes preparation for medicine and for college teach- 
ing, Harvard University pays less attention to vocational 
objectives than almost all other universities and a large per- 
centage of liberal-arts colleges. The trend toward more 
vocational work is strong nearly everywhere. The state uni- 
versities, city universities, and many colleges train for a 
great variety of vocations outside those long included in the 
liberal-arts tradition. The only large group of men in our 
colleges who are not now being trained vocationally are 
those seeking a general education but getting instead a 
diffuse and uncorrelated melange of courses, never tied to- 
gether except in some special field. 

When the college gives specialized training to miscel- 
laneous groups who start vocational training as undergrad- 
uates it has a real responsibility to lessen so far as possible 
the dangers of narrowness for such men. It takes this re- 
sponsibility lightly. It does little more to offset the dangers 
than the school of technology. One result is many narrowly 
trained college teachers. Of course, it is often necessary and 
desirable that the early stages of specialized training for 
academic vocations should be given in the college. Obvi- 
ously, also, in most cases such training cannot be finished 
in four imdergraduate years. The danger, particularly in the 
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large endowed universities, is that the specialist may start 
his training so early and concentrate his interest on the 
special field so completely that he never understands his 
own self-imposed limitations or the relations of his specialty 
to other aspects of civilization. 

Narrowness is especially dangerous in college teachers, 
in the professions, and for able men entering the world of 
affairs, public or private. One brilliant college professor of 
science recently lamented the current interest in vitalizing 
the liberal-arts curriculum in social science and the humani- 
ties and dismissed these subjects with the remark that they 
are a futile waste of time which might be spent in studying 
really useful subjects in mathematics and science. Surely this 
is an unfortunate viewpoint, but it emphasizes the need that 
liberal-arts education shall itself be more useful. In the pro- 
fessions, lawyers— particularly because men so generally enter 
politics from the law— need breadth of background and per- 
spective which will make them aware of the dangers of 
fixing by law segments of complex changing situations, the 
necessity of constant watchfulness for unexpected results, 
and at the same time the dangers of government by men. 

Similar dangers exist when men intending careers in the 
world of affairs start professional training at the end of two 
years, or specialize vocationally in a large part of their col- 
lege work. If such dangers are to be minimized, the liberal- 
arts college must realize its function as the custodian of 
general values in our educational system and attack the 
necessary educational job effectively, not only for the man 
who intends to spend his whole college life gaining a general 
education, but in so far as it can in a limited time, for the 
man who cuts the period short to take specialized vocational 
training. Whenever the liberal-arts college allows competent 
students to undertake specialization in one aspect of the 
material or social world so early and so intensely that other 
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facets of civilization are ignored or driven out of mind, to 
this extent it gives up its liberal birthright and becomes a 
technical school. It does a disservice particularly to the able 
student and a disservice to the nation. 

The primary justification of a liberal-arts college should 
be, not that through some of the student’s work it prepares 
him to make a living, but that through other parts of his 
work it contributes to keen, incisive and disciplined general 
understanding. It is doubtful whether two standard academic 
years of general education or its equivalent will be enough 
to accomplish the desirable result when it is followed in the 
next two years by intense vocational specialization. Every 
effort should, however, be made to do this as far as it is 
possible in two years. Otherwise, graduates who, by the 
accidents of fate, find themselves in positions of wide ad- 
ministrative responsibility in private life or in public service, 
or as university professors in some special field, may find it 
difficult to broaden their base lines and pick up neglected 
factors. Private administrators so trained will be slow to 
recognize the importance of breadth of vision. College pro- 
fessors who started training for their special fields with heavy 
undergraduate concentration will find it hard to see their 
narrow specialties in a philosophical setting. They may be 
well trained to give specialized instruction, but they will be 
badly equipped so far as their college work goes to take 
part ill the general education of youth. 

Unfortunately, general education as now given, even to 
those using the whole four years for this purpose, is not 
adequate. It is diflFuse and as a whole imcorrelated, though 
men are usually required to concentrate a large part of their 
training in some restricted field. When a student is under 
high-grade teachers he may get both interest and discipline. 
Nevertheless, he rarely sees any unity in his college course 
or any real relationship to life except in his restricted field. 
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One able young man, a graduate of one of our fine small 
colleges, now on the professorial staff of Harvard University, 
commented to me recently that he concentrated in history 
in college but that not once could he remember having any 
aspect of history discussed in terms of its bearing on his 
life or on current problems. Accordingly, regardless of mini- 
mum standards at the bottom and the bait of possible collegi- 
ate honors at the top, interest is apt to be lukewarm. This 
statement does not apply so generally in state universities, 
where a long array of immediately practical courses are 
offered, but it applies to much of their work. Nor am I advo- 
cating a great expansion of immediately practical courses. I 
think we already have too many such courses in some uni- 
versities and colleges. I fear a .stampede to such subjects 
in many independent liberal-arts colleges after the war, in- 
cluding a stampede to science based on student recognition 
that science is a great factor in winning the war. Youth may 
fail to realize that winning the peace requires wiser leader- 
ship in other fields. 

The failure of college training to inculcate useful habits 
and skills in generalized thinking and action is the inevitable 
result of its failure at any point in the student’s career to 
pose problems so general that no specialized course or sub- 
ject taught gives the basis for sound judgments. As a result, 
he thinks in watertight compartments and gets little concept 
of life’s problems as processes involving many interrelate 
forces. If he acquires habits and skills useful in meeting 
complex new conditions it is usually in spite of, not because 
of, his training. 

Specialized courses of instruction deal with intellectually 
separated periods or parts of the social process, with little 
effort to inform the student of wider relationships. The case 
system of instruction— where problems drawn from life, and 
reported with an effort to show the variety of pertinent facts. 
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are the center of instruction— is rarely if ever used, though it 
has revolutionized professional education in medicine, law, 
and, in our experience, in business. Tutorial and preceptorial 
systems go part way, for they force the integration of spe- 
cialized courses and reading into a wider grasp of things, 
but unfortunately the integration is limited to the particular 
field and its most obvious surroundings. Indeed, when the 
student is allowed or required under rules for concentration 
to work in more than one field, these combinations are usually 
allowed not because the fields are diverse but because there 
is close, obvious connection between them. Too often, also, 
particularly in universities with large graduate schools of 
arts and sciences, the tutor or preceptor is himself seeking 
a Ph.D. and therefore intensifying his own specialization. In 
the nature of things, such men may find it difficult to give 
a generalized point of view even within the field. 

Many, if not most, college students take part or all of 
their work as preparation for making a living. Why, so long 
as this is true, should any college take pride that students 
who come seeking a general education leave without se- 
curing any education which equips them with background 
habits and skills useful in either living or making a living? 
Men seeking a four-year general education have decided to 
postpone vocational training in its narrow sense. It does not 
follow that the general education should be useless in the 
large fraction of a man’s life spent in earning a living. Prop- 
erly given, it could be of the greatest value. Progress toward 
wider responsibilities always involves the capacity to take 
new factors into account, to fit tliem into other factors, and 
to handle novel situations without being tied down by con- 
clusions previously reached under different conditions. Sound 
general education should prepare men for growth. The voca- 
tional training of specialists is the special task of our schools 
of technology and of graduate or professional departments 
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of our universities. In some important aspects it is the task 
of our state universities. Considered by tlie test of social 
importance, it is at this time in history the lesser of the 
dual functions undertaken by the college. The college, 
whether it is independent or connected with a university, 
should not forget or minimize general education. If it is to 
serve Western civilization as it can and should, it will give 
primary attention to this part of its work. 

The job of a school of administration in dealing with 
hberal-arts college graduates who did not concentrate in 
science is to offset their diffuse training by focusing their 
minds on studying in relationship facts pertinent to specific 
problems at hand, by developing their capacity to bring in 
imaginative new points of view which modify old ones, and 
by leading them progressively to the point where more and 
more facts and wider relationships come within their powers. 
The need is dramatized by the confusion of mind, resulting 
from the rapid social changes of the last fifteen years, which 
has stultified so many college men in business. 

We have learned at the Business School by experience in 
doing it that college graduates can be trained by practice in 
the habits and skills and imaginative grasp which will enable 
them to handle novel situations with good judgment as they 
meet them later in life. We unfortunately know also by ex- 
perience and observation that most men come to us with no 
well-rounded understanding of great types of human thought 
and experience and no skill in bringing them usefully to bear 
on new situations. This is true in general, regardless of 
whether the courses they took in college had a scope and 
diversity to which one might have looked for a rounded 
background. They almost never see the segments of their 
background in any related unity. They have acquired no 
habits of searching out cross-bearings from subject to sub- 
ject, and no skills in formulating -wide judgments. Their 
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grasp of human problems is slight. Like Solomon, they need 
an understanding heart, but the college has rarely given it 
to them. Yet we have learned from experience that eflFective 
training in human relations can be given. “They are over- 
laden with inert ideas.” In the phrase so often used by 
teachers in a graduate professional school, liberal-arts grad- 
uates have not learned to think. 

If general education does not do these things at least 
reasonably well, what does it do? In my observation, the 
liberal-arts graduate who stops with the A.B. and enters 
active life in many cases faces pathetic problems. Somehow 
he feels his training ought to prepare him to do a better 
job in life but, judged by the difficulties of making a real 
start and the drifting process through which he frequently 
goes, it does not. Some colleges seem to glory in this fact. 
It is frequently stated that liberal-arts training gives cultural 
values, trains men for life, not to make a living. But cultural 
values fly out the window when men can’t get and hold jobs, 
and little self-respect remains if they can’t make a living. 
The gaps now left are too wide even for the ablest men. 
The ability to apprehend facts in their constantly shifting 
relationships without education directed toward this objec- 
tive comes slowly if it comes at all. None of the essential 
skills can be acquired except by practice. 

I do not advocate emphasis on vocational training for 
men of quality who seek a general edueation. Quite the re- 
verse. For practically all other men, college education is in 
large part directly vocational. Certainly in view of its basic 
objectives, general education should stay general, but I 
repeat that this does not mean it should be useless or even 
that it should include no work of direct vocational value. 
I am asking recognition of the fact that diffuse training, 
tempered in part by narrow specialization, is badly designed 
to give men the control of their own minds which they 
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need,— for responsible living in the constantly changing 
world, for lasting cultural values, for making a living, or 
even for the continuance of self-education. Is it strange that 
for most liberal-arts men, education, so conceived, stops on 
Commencement Day? Why continue a process which has 
such thin values? Yet many engineers continue to study 
their fields. This is because they use their education. In 
view of the rapid advance of science, such men realize that 
if their education is to continue useful they must keep it up 
to date. Similarly, able lawyers, doctors, and professors con- 
tinue" to study their fields. In contrast, few men who choose 
the so-called general education ever use it effectively in the 
activities of life. This should not be so. General education in 
hberal-arts colleges should lead many to seek— and use- 
breadth so long as tliey live. If general education were 
well carried out, many men would keep the habit of search- 
ing for a general grasp of things in spite of continuous 
change. They would find that it made them more effective. 
They would keep the skills they acquired in college and 
develop them further. Their educations would be function- 
ally related to their lives. Such men would contribute much 
toward bringing our general direction up to the quality of 
accomplishments in special fields. Liberal-arts colleges and 
hberal-arts graduates that can make such contributions are 
critically needed. 



CHAPTER IV 


Sources of Weakness in General 
Education 


I N CONTRAST with the useful but narrow training of schools 
of technology and with the success of many professional 
schools in finding methods of integrating wide fields, we 
find in the liberal arts and humanities methodologies and 
specialties badly related to general education; confused 
thinking, floods of ideals not related to practical conditions, 
emphasis on logics and principles in spite of constant change 
and uncertainty in facts, neglect of human problems. Clearly 
the liberal-arts college fails in its job of general education 
unless it increases the capacity of men to live together co- 
operatively, improves their ability to see shifting facts in 
wide relationships, and enables them to implement their 
ideals and attain their objectives more effectively as they 
go about the business of life. 

In the last fifty years, in spite of great progress in special 
fields, I suspect that the colleges have done a less satisfac- 
tory job of general education than at earlier periods. The 
most important single reason is the growing complexity of 
problems arising out of the increasing speed of change. 
However, several developments inside the universities and 
colleges have weakened general education, not only in rela- 
tion to the need, but absolutely. All lead to narrow efBciency. 
First is the development in the universities of powerful and 
highly successful graduate schools of arts and sciences with 
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almost exclusive emphasis on specialization. Second, the 
general adoption by the colleges of the elective system in 
some form. Before the war, in spite of varied limitations, a 
large choice of student electives was almost universally 
offered. Third, the requirement of fields of concentration as 
a mode of offsetting the unfortunate impact of the wide 
open elective system. Fourth, the development of more and 
more departments, each responsible for smaller and smaller 
specialized fields. Fifth, prerequisite courses. Outside ac- 
crediting agencies of many types add to the difficulties 
created by these internal developments. All intensify the 
trend toward specialization. 

The Influence of the Graduate Schools 

In tile last half-century or more, the liberal-arts colleges 
have been greatly influenced if not dominated by university 
graduate schools of liberal arts. In this respect they differ 
radically from schools of technology, though it will be in- 
teresting to observe the long-time effects on its undergrad- 
uate work of the great graduate research institute of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. A graduate school 
of arts and sciences with a well-organized plan of operation 
was founded at Johns Hopkins in 1876. Similar advanced 
studies were superimposed on Harvard College beginning 
in 1872. These studies were not formally organized into the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences until 1890. The same 
faculty controlled both the College and the Graduate School. 
Prior to 1872-76, American scholars who sought highly spe- 
cialized training went to the German universities which had 
aheady developed intense specialization. Most of the older 
professors, however, had a less specialized background. 
Within comparatively few years after 1876, many American 
universities expanded the college faculties and started grad- 
uate training, mainly on the German university pattern. 
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More and more college teachers were trained at home. 
Specialties proliferated in these graduate schools, not only 
in the natural sciences but also in other fields. Standards 
improved in special fields, but general education was com- 
pletely lost in the processes of subdivision. In some imiversi- 
ties the interest of the best-trained and most distinguished 
members of the faculty, all of them specialists, focused on 
the graduate school rather than in the college. Indeed the 
dividing lines between the college and the graduate schools 
—except in discipline and athletics — became more and more 
blurred, to the disadvantage of the college. Many courses 
designed for specialized graduate students were opened to 
undergraduates, who were thus tempted to early specializa- 
tion. A like tendency has appeared at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Except for philosophy, which as now taught is too high- 
brow and involves generalizations too vast for most under- 
graduates, the graduate schools of liberal arts pay little real 
attention to general thinking, and none to general education. 
Under the impact of specialization in the graduate schools 
new specialties and new beginning courses multiply in the 
colleges. In the multiplication they become narrower in 
scope and less adapted to the needs of men seeking general 
understanding. Such courses are well designed to fit the 
need of graduate departments for college courses which 
prepare students to specialize in their separate fields. They 
are badly adapted to give a cultural introduction to the 
special field as it is related to the desperate problems of 
civilization. Often, particularly in universities conducting 
great graduate schools, the needs of graduate students for 
part-time work and the desirability of teaching experience 
as part of their training fit into the desire of the older pro- 
fessors to reduce the burdens incident to teaching big classes 
and to get more time for research. College teaching may be 
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turned over in large part to young men seeking doctors’ 
degrees. Particularly in the university colleges, teaching is 
often subordinated to research, to productive scholarship, and 
to pubhcation. Young faculty men, rightly or wrongly— and in 
many cases rightly— believe they are judged primarily by 
research and publication. They look on teaching jobs as ways 
of supporting themselves while they earn their doctor’s 
degrees. A similar development is taking place at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, which is, however, making 
an eflFort to minimize the dangers. 

In the sciences, laboratory work designed for the future 
specialist displaces an imaginative presentation to the lay- 
man of the beauties, the importance, and the significance of 
science as it affects life. Science is rarely taught as a liberal- 
arts subject. Yet men seeking general training can acquire 
a grasp of things needed to understand the place and im- 
portance of science without laboratory work, and laboratory 
work per se will never give it. Shaler’s Geology 4 was a 
magnificent illustration. By making me an avid reader of 
science it inspired one great segment of my thinking for 
forty-five years. The usual introductory laboratory courses 
given in special sciences like chemistry and botany are badly 
adapted to give the sweep of things to students who are 
not to be scientists. Nor do they leave them with any philo- 
sophical grasp of science, any appreciation of its direct 
importance, its limitations, and its potentialities for good 
and evil. Little effort is made in any specialized field of 
science to adapt pedagogical methods and content to the 
objectives of general education. 

To a lesser degree, because of limitations imposed by 
smaller size and limited resources, the independent colleges 
are subject to the same infiuences. The fetish developed that 
the Ph.D, is a necessary preliminary to college as well as 
graduate teaching. Colleges came to be rated by outside 
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accrediting agencies in large part according to the percent- 
age of Ph.D.’s on their faculties. It even became true that 
accrediting agencies expect the teacher to have acquired 
his Ph.D. in the field he is teaching. A historian is not deemed 
a proper person to teach sociology. The values to be ob- 
tained from teachers whose wisdom results from wide prac- 
tieal experience in life are ignored. The small college by 
calling such men may jeopardize its standing. Many colleges 
must take these accrediting agencies seriously, yet they tend 
to freeze education as it now exists. 

The doctor’s degree in the graduate schools is universally 
designed as a specialized research degree requiring an im- 
posing thesis based on original research. This is usually in a 
narrow field. As a result, nearly all teachers in all colleges 
are specialists trained in the university graduate schools 
more as research men than as teachers. Such men take proper 
pride as college teachers when their students do good grad- 
uate work in their own or some other institution and when 
their preparation for graduate specialization is commended 
by graduate school specialists. They design their courses 
accordingly. The colleges tend to copy the university in the 
courses they offer. Such pressures are powerful. Men trained 
in subdivisions of the university graduate schools, and 
through these the graduate schools themselves, consciously 
or unconsciously exert great influence on the policies of 
undergraduate colleges. Since no graduate school of arts 
and sciences gives effective attention either to general edu- 
cation or to the necessary background for such education, 
it is not strange that almost no college gives it. In fact, 
within the limits imposed by the Ph.D. fetish there is no 
university source from which men equipped by their own 
training to offer general education to students can be ob- 
tained. Men trained as specialists are timid outside their 
special fields, and indeed may lose caste with their colleagues 
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if they indulge in excursions into even adjoining areas. The 
net eflFect of the great success of graduate schools and their 
vast influence is to strengthen college specialization but to 
weaken general education. 

The Elective System 

The elective system is a logical outcome of German uni- 
versities and of graduate schools as now organized. It led 
to better scholarship but it had other less fortunate results. 

The revolt in the latter half of the last century against 
the insistence on an almost fixed traditional curriculum in 
the colleges and the resulting wide acceptance of the elective 
system has been analyzed many times. Reform was certainly 
essential. The base line was too short to meet the needs of 
modern civilization. Students justifiably wished more oppor- 
tunity to develop their own interests, particularly in the 
natural and soci^ sciences. Nevertheless, the old fixed re- 
quirements did bring order, and in the early days at least 
were fairly well related to the nation’s needs. They had the 
great advantage that educated men had a common back- 
ground. The reform destroyed this order and introduced 
chaos into the programs chosen by large numbers of stu- 
dents. Here again the schools of technology have suffered 
less than the colleges. At least in the earlier years, engineer- 
ing cannot be taught without order. Liberal education, on 
the other hand, looked as if it could be worked out under 
a wide-open elective system. This is not a general truth. One 
evil was overspecialization, which, often through a voca- 
tional appeal, tempted many to sacrifice background; another 
was much scattering in elementary courses without enough 
severe intellectual discipline. It is hard to say whether the 
student who through early specialization narrowed himself 
for life suffered more or less than the student who drifted 
without order or plan through numerous elementary courses 
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content with gentlemen’s C’s, while he sought, and often got, 
what he really wanted through social life. Certainly both 
routes were far from ideal ways of attaining a general educa- 
tion. In the small college it was, of course, true that men 
could, if they would, select well-balanced programs, but 
practically this required guidance which they rarely re- 
ceived. In the big universities courses became so numerous 
and so narrow in scope that it was often literally impossible 
to choose well-balanced programs. This I have found to my 
sorrow in attempting to advise students. Even when courses 
were wisely chosen, their integration was left to the student 
with no help from organized instruction. Everywhere, now, 
limitations are imposed on the elective system. These limi- 
tations are likely to increase after the war. 

Concentration and Distribution 

Most institutions attempt to cure the diseases of the liberal- 
arts curriculum by rules which in some form require con- 
centration and distribution. Coordination within fields of 
major concentration is sought in some colleges by general 
examinations covering the specialized field. Such general 
examinations may or may not be backed up by tutorial or 
preceptorial systems. But over-all integration is still lack- 
ing. 

The basic theory of concentration is that, for a man to be 
really educated, he must carry his studies of some subject 
or field beyond its elementary stages. Otherwise, he may 
get from college only a useless smattering of elementary 
courses without real intellectual discipline. The rules for dis- 
tribution are designed to prevent overspecialization. There 
are, I believe, several errors here. It is perfectly true that 
many students, under a wide-open elective system, did not 
get an effective education because they scattered their work 
incoherently. This was particularly so of men who lacked any 
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real interest in their work and of those struggling to get a 
general education against the limitations imposed by nar- 
rowly specialized courses. 

For the first of these groups the mistake lay partly in too 
little effort to arouse interest by showing the importance of 
the things studied and how they tie together in life. Rules of 
concentration did much to cure one aspect of this problem, 
but insistence only on concentration in some field, chosen 
often without regard to the student’s interest or his plan for 
life, is not enough. As a matter of fact, after the graduate 
gets out into the world his field of concentration is fre- 
quently wholly unrelated to his life. Even if his principal 
undergraduate concentration was in a social-science field, a 
little experience often convinces him that the atmosphere of 
certainty which surrounded his specialized instruction was 
far distant from reality. Generally, he finds by trial and 
error that the principles he learned do not help in the con- 
fused problems he must meet. 

Some twenty years ago I compared notes with an able 
contemporary who, like myself, had taken a good deal of 
economics as an undergraduate in Harvard College. He 
stated that he had never been able to use his economics, 
that it never applied. I had frequently been able to use 
mine. After much thought, I concluded that the difference 
was that he became a manufacturer while I went into bank- 
ing. Economics fortv-five years ago was a long way from 
being realistic for the manufacturer but pretty close to the 
major problems of banking. It is to me an interesting fact 
that the excursions of government into banking and its regu- 
lation have left high and dry on the shoals of social change 
most of the economics of banking I learned in college and 
used for twenty years. 

The graduate rarely sees that the difficulty in using special 
training lies in part in the fact that the special field was not 
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close enough to life, in part in that it could not be isolated 
from the rest of life. It could therefore settle nothing. 

On the other hand, in complying with rules for distribu- 
tion the typical program rambles over several elementary 
subjects without the student’s getting any grasp of their 
relationship to each other or to his special field. As a whole, 
his liberal-arts training gives little aid in understanding 
either his own 'problems or the great problems of society, 
and he is badly prepared to meet novel situations and novel 
opportunities which must be faced in their entirety. 

For the group seeking a general education, the error lay 
in insisting that men elect much of their work in some one 
academic field instead of offering them organized interre- 
lated instruction in a variety of subjects which would really 
give them a general education having unity of purpose and 
a functional relationship to their lives. 

A considerable degree of concentration in his chosen field 
is logically sound for the man who decides with good reason 
to use the latter part of his college course in vocational spe- 
cialization. Such men would concentrate anyway. The cus- 
tomary rules give order and set standards for such concentra- 
tion. Unfortunately they pay little attention to organizing the 
general education winch should be the background of the 
specialty. Except for men going into industrial science or 
medicine, and for those whose objectives are teaching or 
research, the old fields of concentration in independent 
colleges and in private universities have little actual voca- 
tional or geneial value in their lives. Unfortunately, students 
with their obvious lack of experience may be fooled into 
thinking they have such value. In the state universities and 
increasingly in the colleges many new fields of concentra- 
tion are directly vocational. 

When men seek a four-year general education, the rules 
in all types of institutions fail to fit their needs, for they 
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prevent an over-all look at life. Rules of concentration in- 
tensify the problem faced by the budding speciabst who 
needs a general background, without giving those who seek 
a general education any way to get it. They often prevent 
men who intend to follow their four years of general educa- 
tion with professional training from taking a wise selection 
of courses. Yet such professional training necessarily involves 
concentration in one field and needs breadth as a founda- 
tion. It is hard to defend two successive periods of intense 
specialization. This was a serious diflRculty at the Business 
School, even in its relations with Harvard College. 

The whole subject of concentration needs reexamination. 
Too many fields of concentration are offered. Except for 
groups of men who in fact intend to use the work voca- 
tionally, there is little reason for including in an under- 
graduate curriculum many fields of concentration which 
now consume anywhere from one quarter to tliree quarters 
of the student’s time. Often his choice is made because he 
must comply with the rules without reference to his native 
capacities or to his general aims in life, and without any 
effort having been made to show him how this large fraction 
of his college work can help him either to a more effective 
or a happier life. In one extreme case, I saw the college 
record of a man intending to go into business who concen- 
trated over 90 per cent of his work in one field of foreign 
languages and literature. The only unusual aspect of his 
record was the percentage. I see no excuse for an under- 
graduate field of concentration in Fine Arts unless the col- 
lege is content when it adds to the aesthetic appreciation 
of a student by concentrating in this one field most of his 
work in the humanities and a large part of his whole four 
years. On the other hand, I see compelling reasons for 
including the Fine Arts as well as literature and other 
aspects of the humanities in a curriculum of general educa- 
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tion. I could give many other examples. The legitimate and 
important existence of a specialist group in a university is 
not in itself adequate reason for listing the specialty as an 
undergraduate field of concentration. Of course students in 
university colleges with great graduate schools are more apt 
to make such mistakes than those in small independent col- 
leges where specialization is not carried so far, or in state 
universities with their great emphasis on vocational training 
and therefore on vocational fields of concentration. 

Another important development which arose out of the 
discovery that concentration leads to narrowness takes the 
form of efforts in many colleges to secure a foundation for 
general education through survey courses covering great 
types of human knowledge and experience. This attack on 
the problem has considerable promise and justifies continued 
experiment. I question whether, standing alone, it can solve 
the problem. Experiments with survey courses of which I 
have some acquaintance seem for a variety of reasons to 
attain limited and not too satisfactory results. One type of 
survey course fails because it is not internally integrated. 
Biology, for example, may be surveyed by a brief treatment 
of one field like zoology, followed by a similar treatment 
perhaps of botany and thereafter by similar treatment of one 
after another specialized field. Human biology and social 
biology may be completely omitted. Each subject taught is in 
fact important to an understanding of man’s environment, 
but each tends to be presented as an introduction to a 
specialty rather than as an aspect of life. Often the teacher is 
a specialist borrowed for the purpose from his real job. In 
such case the survey easily turns into series of lectures lack- 
ing both focus and integration or into a textbook which 
formalizes the subject matter at an elementary, didactic, and 
informatory level. Even where the individual course is well 
integrated within itself, the relationship of its general field to 
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those covered in other survey courses is left vague. After such 
a course is completed, unless the subject is followed up, its 
content is quickly packed away by the student and forgotten 
rather than used. 

To make such courses effective, every effort should be 
made by appropriate teaching methods and materials to 
evoke student initiative in using them. As the four years 
progress, and as students under present conditions specialize 
in other fields, they should constantly face problems which 
transcend the range of any one course or subject. Many 
graduates must, and all of them who succeed in special fields 
should, constantly bring into their thinking points of view 
which are outside the limitations not only of paiticular sub- 
divisions of human experience as these are organized in the 
colleges but also outside the limitations imposed by the im- 
mediate environment in which they live. They will not do 
this imaginatively without practice. Any survey course which 
lasts a half year or a year, and is thereafter never used, will 
be crowded out of consideration by the constantly increasing 
specialization of the student both in his college program and 
in life. Knowledge to be useful must be used. Otherwise it 
ceases to have value either because it is forgotten or because 
the individual has no capacity to bring it into the forefront 
of his mind when it is in fact needed. 

In a considerable number of colleges, coordination is 
sought in more general terms, sometimes by courses in con- 
temporary civilization, sometimes by sacrificing direct efforts 
to secure general understanding of the present and sub- 
stituting systematic study and interpretation of the best 
books of the past without much effort to relate the past to 
the present. While all these methods have some value, none 
with which I am familiar gets at the heart of the problem— 
the need for an integrated over-all unity, related to the 
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present and to the future. The difficulty lies partly in vested 
interests, partly in confusion of purpose. 

The Departmental System 

These reasons for the weakness of general education are 
accentuated by the departmental system, based on specialties, 
which is intricate and powerful in all universities and most 
colleges. The problem is particularly serious where the 
graduate-school interest predominates in a faculty control- 
ling both the graduate school and the college. Ethical dilem- 
mas for the teacher are created constantly by the diversity 
of interest between students seeking general education in 
the college and those specializing in the graduate school. 
They are similar to the ethical dilemmas involved when a 
trustee mingles his beneficiary's funds with his own. Such 
dilemmas are resolved by law for the trustee but not for the 
college teacher. They should be resolved in the college in 
favor of the college student, not for the convenience or in- 
terest of the teacher or his graduate students. Just so the law 
settles the trustee’s dilemma in favor of the beneficiary. The 
existence of such dilemmas, while clearly recognized by 
some teachers, is, I fear, not realized by most. Intellectual 
confusion and administrative futility are easily possible under 
such circumstances. Powerful departments primarily in- 
terested in graduate tiaining often allow the interest of the 
poor devil of an undergraduate who wants a general educa- 
tion to be crowded out. Departmental jealousies aflFect policy 
and prevent coordination in undergraduate work. In my 
judgment the major reasons why the faculty of the Harvard 
Business School has been for many years a cooperative unit 
with a minimum of vested interests lie in the fact that it has 
not been formally organized into departments and that we 
have the habit of asking young teachers as part of their 
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training to o£Fer sections from time to time in courses which 
are outside their own major fields. 

I am far from wishing to see the control of college faculties 
over their educational work lessened. I believe, however, 
that to make such control effective, departments must be 
weakened. More educational problems should be settled by 
the faculties as a whole, after study and recommendations by 
properly constituted committees appointed by the President 
in consultation with the Dean to represent varied interests 
and to cut across academic specialties. In this way the 
control would be in the faculty. On the other hand, the 
administrative leaders of the college, who have the function 
of looking at the whole situation undistracted by specialized 
viewpoints, and who alone have the necessary information 
to make an over-all look possible, would have the aid of inter- 
departmental organizations well adapted to working out 
integrated views and translating them into action. Now such 
a process easily arouses the self-centered opposition of well 
organized and powerful departments. This prevents many 
wise policies from being adopted. The faculty as a whole 
easily loses control. Of course, here too the big university 
suffers more than the small college. A faculty with strong 
departments primarily interested in graduate work will find 
it difficult to integrate the college. The college faculty should 
in my judgment always be a separate faculty with its own 
responsible dean who should combine the functions of leader 
of the faculty and assistant to the president. He should not 
be in any way subordinate to the dean of the graduate school 
or of a combined faculty. The college has a special job to do. 
It should be separated from the graduate school if it is to do 
this job well. In my judgment, the graduate school would 
benefit as well as the college. Other graduate faculties cer- 
tainly benefit from being independent of the college. 

I do not, of course, mean that I would discourage men in- 
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terested in a special field from getting together to talk over 
common problems, but I would wherever possible, and it is 
certainly possible in nearly all separate colleges, have no 
formal organization of departments under separate chairmen. 
I would see to it also that there were many formal and in- 
formal meetings of groups composed of men with varied 
interests and backgrounds. 

Prerequisite Courses 

The widespread existence of introductory courses which 
are prerequisite before men are allowed to take so-called ad- 
vanced work is, when combined with other pressures for 
speciahzation, a further source of diflBculty. Men must, let 
us say, study medieval history before they are allowed to 
study United States or English history. Why? There is no 
logical or practical reason like the reasons which exist for 
understanding the elements of chemistry before studying 
qualitative analysis. Yet the result is that the man who 
under present conditions can give only a limited amount of 
time to history may be prevented from studying his own 
country. 

Accrediting Agencies 

A source of trouble which should be grouped with these 
arises from the growing number of accrediting agencies, both 
within and without the educational system— professional as- 
sociations and the like which reach back into the college 
curriculum, as the medical schools are forced to do, and rate 
both colleges and students according to whether they give 
and take a certain number of courses in subjects in which 
the particular agency or society is interested. These agencies 
are almost necessarily both highly specialized and narrow in 
their point of view. Their limitations appear in their de- 
cisions. They are apt to care more for the immediate useful- 
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ness of graduates than for their later capacity for leadership. 
On the favorable side they are influential in raising minimum 
standards. On the unfavorable side, by discouraging educa- 
tional experiments and by stressing narrow speciahzation. 
they contribute to mediocrity in education. 

Effect of Specialization 

The proliferation of specialties in the universities and col- 
leges and the unfortunate influences introduced by the 
elective system by rules for concentration and by depart- 
mentalization make it easy to get from college a scattered, 
uncoordinated training combined with some start on speciali- 
zation, but almost impossible to get a general education. 
Too many subjects are offered in college, each too narrowly 
limited. This is particularly true of the university college, 
as anyone who has tried to help students pick out orderly 
curricula of breadth will at once agree. Each special tmi- 
versity group must have its place in the sun with its own in- 
troductory course leading into its specialty. The great divi- 
sions of human knowledge from which subspecialties have 
developed over the last seventy-five years get less and less 
attention. Moral philosophy gives birth to political economy 
and political economy becomes economics. Moral philosophy 
dies. We have departed a long way from Professor Charles F. 
Dunbar’s aphorism to me in 1898: “The trouble with Pro- 
fessor is that he likes to lay down what he calls correct 

rules of finance Now in my judgment there is but one cor- 
rect rule of finance and that is, do the best thing you can 
under all the circumstances.” General science disappears and 
a great crop of specialized sciences take its place. Custom- 
arily no course is offered which attempts to give any useful 
grasp of science and its implications seen in the large. Little 
effort is made to show how or why special subjects may, in 
Dart or in whole, be useful as preparation for life, or what 
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makes them worth studying. The student too easily but quite 
properly assumes that if he meets college requirements well 
he will get a general education. In fact, however, most col- 
leges make no pretense of seeing that the individual under- 
graduate takes training which he can integrate, and few in- 
deed make any effort to develop understanding and skills or 
pedagogical devices by which the student is helped to re- 
duce his curriculum to useful unity. 

General education under present conditions has no content 
and involves no accepted training. Yet our democracy criti- 
cally needs men who can integrate wide ranges of facts and 
factors, form large sound judgments not only on general 
problems but on the smaller individual situations they must 
face in life, and turn these judgments into effective action. 
It critically needs an educated group with a common stock 
of ideas and of habits and skills in formulating judgments. 
The graduate schools of arts and sciences could, of course, 
pay more attention to integration and so supply a new and 
greatly needed type of teacher to the colleges. Graduate pro- 
fessional schools can do more than they are now doing, but 
they reach fewer men. To make their own work productive 
to the maximum such schools need men more widely trained 
when they enter. Moreover, each professional school is itself 
specialized, though the scope of the fields differs greatly. 

As things are now, the liberal-arts college alone can give 
many men the background necessary if they are to bring 
to bear on the present not only the experience of the past 
but some real understanding of the gieat forces at work in 
the present. It has a unique chance to train men in the habit 
of seeking constantly for overlooked facts and forces of the 
widest range and bringing them into thought and action. 
But, to accomplish this result in ways which add to men’s 
equipment for life, it must relate its work to the functions 
they will be called on to perform in life. This is now done sue- 
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cessfully in scientific fields but, except for vocational training, 
not in other aspects of the college’s work. I am well aware 
that many able and devoted teachers are doing everything 
they can under present conditions to make college education 
vital to youth. The basic diflBculty lies in the system. 



CHAPTER V 


Science, Social Science and the 
Practical World 

W E MUST RECOGNIZE that One of the great dividing lines 
of human knowledge and experience is passed when 
we leave the certainties of natural science and enter social 
and humanistic fields where rapid change, uncertainty, the 
unknown and the unknowable and, above all, human inter- 
actions, become dominant factors. Yet in spite of this the 
academic world continues to be influenced too much in its 
methods, in its thinking, and in the organization of subject 
matter by the example of science. Not enough attention is 
paid to the inherent differences. 

The functional relationships which exist between the aca- 
demic world of science and the world in which men live are 
not perfect, but within the limits set by their subject matter 
they are the closest and most satisfactory which the uni- 
versities and colleges attain anywhere. Theory and practice 
are, in fact, closely allied. Scientific accomplishments are 
sure, rapid, and lasting. They quickly affect life, not only in 
its material aspects but by their collateral consequences in a 
great variety of social ways. 

There are several reasons for this close functional relation- 
ship. In the first place, the natural sciences, particularly 
astronomy, physics, chemistry, and physiology, have de- 
veloped a powerful methodology for studying the material 
world. They make their principal progress by assuming a 
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mechanistic and deterministic order of nature. They assume 
certainty as the basis of behavior in the material world. 
These are the sciences which have most influenced our think- 
ing and our material and social environment. In physics and 
chemistry, and with gi eater difiiculty in physiology, repeated 
experimentation under controlled conditions is possible. The 
experimenter can predict with confidence that, if the con- 
ditions are repeated, an experiment made last year will pro- 
duce identical results next year. In a great variety of cases, 
he can isolate, purify, weigh, measure, and combine founda- 
tion stones out of which the material world is built, and 
control conditions surrounding the resulting processes. The 
elements with which he deals are fixed and certain in 
their characteristics and behavior. Mathematics becomes an 
eflBcient tool. Mathematics, dealing with sheer abstractions, 
and natural science, with this basic assumption of a mecha- 
nistic order of nature, have developed methods of securing 
material results which work not only in the hands of men of 
genius but at the behest of numerous competent men of lesser 
ability. They have led to the discovery of a multitude of ways 
in which things useful to or desired by men can be created. 
Social forces translate these discoveries into action. Thus 
they have controlled the ways millions of people make their 
living and subjected them to constantly changing physical 
and social environment. 

There is an important difference between the physical 
sciences, physics and chemistry, and other natural sciences 
such as physiology and biology. When life enters, severe 
limitations are at once imposed. Nevertheless, agricultural 
science, controlled breeding, and medicine all prove the 
widespread opportunities which lie before the ingenious 
experimenter who patiently seeks uniformities not only in 
the behavior of physical and chemical properties of the living 
tissue but in the mysterious congeries which constitute the 
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living organism. Even in dealing with medicine and similar 
subjects related to living organisms, the assumption of 
mechanism gives results of high importance. Indeed, these 
results are so important that our great medical schools tend 
to minimize or ignore the emotional and social problems 
of all but the insane. Of course, many sides of biology, like 
most parts of such important and fascinating fields as geology 
and geography, present problems involving the chance 
working-out of numerous variables similar in many ways to 
the uncertainties of human problems. But these natural 
sciences are not the ones which have accelerated change in 
the environment of men, or, except by accentuating the vast 
expanse of space and time and of their evolutionary processes, 
dominated the behavior and thought of men. The dominant 
fields are physics, chemistry, and physiology, particularly 
those aspects of physiologv where mechanistic assumptions 
work; but many other specialized sciences have grown up to 
study segments of the material world. This specialization is 
logically defensible and practically useful. 

The necessary^ subdivision of science is unfortunate, not 
because it leads to conflicts in premises and conclusions but 
because of the limitations it imposes on the knowledge of 
acquaintance with both the premises and the conclusions of 
other scientists. This is a limitation on use, not a conflict. In 
the last analysis all material facts and forces are the premises 
of every natural science. Science can elaborate logics because 
it can simplify facts bv segregation and control, and because 
under tlie order of nature it can make material results recur. 
The motive behind a piece of research in either pure or 
applied science may be men’s desire to accomplish some 
specific objective, like the manufacture of synthetic rubber 
possessing certain qualities. The mode of attack is through 
the laboratory, where it is often possible to extend knowledge 
of nature’s laws by experiments, the scope of which is sug- 
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gested by existing knowledge, and thus to attain the desired 
result. 

True, in tlieory the dogmatic certainty which dominated 
science for two hundred and fifty years after the work of 
Newton has been sadly shaken. Under the principle of un- 
certainty and other recent developments of physical theory, 
many basic natural laws governing the behavior of minute 
entities turn out to be true only as statistical probabilities. 
Langmuir, in a fascinating article in Science, suggests that 
these developments have destroyed almost completely the 
dogma of causality and substituted statistical probability in 
most fields where scientists work. “The net result of the 
modem principles of physics has been to wipe out almost 
completely the dogma of causality.” ^ No one can foresee the 
extent of the change this principle of uncertainty may in- 
troduce into science itself, nor the degree of success science 
may achieve in exploring problems where the errant be- 
havior of minority groups of electrons or atoms— very small 
things which fail to follow the usual statistical pattern— may 
produce startlingly novel results. This last type of problem, 
particularly, is all but wholly unexplored by science; it is 
only now that the methods of approach are being worked out. 
As Langmuir suggests, scientists searching for laws have 
naturally explored regions where the statistical probabilities 
are overwhelming. Yet it is similar logically and practically 
to the problem presented by the intrusion of a Hitler into 
the social situation. Nor can we predict the extent to which 
the behavior of large or small fractions of apparently 
homogeneous elementary substances may be so changed by 
controlling their environment that novel or subordinate sta- 
tistical probabilities are evolved. The whole field of elec- 
tronics and of radar offer examples. 

^ Di. Irving Langmuir, "Science, Common Sense and Decency,*' Science, 
January 1, 1943 
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It seems obvious, however, that since the objective of 
science, within its most generalized objective of under- 
standing nature, has been for many years the search for uni- 
formities, and since the training of scientists has been directed 
to this end, most of them will continue this search, even when 
they leave fields where overwhelming statistical probabilities 
determine results. Within the principle of uncertainty they 
will search for natural laws governing the behavior of 
minorities. The assumption of determinism will continue to 
work in great areas which deal with material things. The 
chemist’s work is unlikely to stress uncertainties. The impact 
of science on civilization will still come to the man on the 
street in deterministic and mechanistic terms. The emphasis 
of science is materialistic in fact if not in intent. Nearly all 
progress aflfecting human beings which has been made by 
science up to the present time has resulted from the assump- 
tion that material things properly controlled and isolated 
always behave in the same way under the same conditions. 
Because these assumptions have produced results for a long 
period and have thereby acquired almost a religious status, 
they will continue to dominate the work of all but the rare 
scientist. 

Closely related functional organizations adapted to making 
natural science useful to men have grown up spontaneously. 
They include pure and applied science in the colleges and 
universities, technology in the engineering schools and 
laboratories, pilot plants and methods of production on a 
commercial scale in industry. Methods of mass control of 
industrial processes are worked out so that they can be 
operated by engineers of lesser or different abilities than 
the research workers, or even by intelligent men without 
scientific training. Men in universities and engineering 
schools help these processes by consulting work. Throughout 
the whole scheme of things, as it has developed naturally. 
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an effective integration exists between the academic scientist 
and his work, on the one hand, and powerful industries on 
the other hand. Everyone is happy and effective except the 
small company which finds it harder and harder to keep step 
with scientific and technological progress. The results of 
science are extended by industry through methods of financ- 
ing and marketing the resulting products. The relationship 
of the academic world of pure and applied science to the 
world of affaiis where men seek to get material things done 
practically is functional, and it gets results. 

A similarly close functional relationship exists between 
science and medicine. Here the medical schools and research 
laboratories and hospitals play a vital part. Science gives 
great help to medicine in solving pathological problems of 
individuals. Such a relationship exists thiough schools of 
public health, where problems of preventive medicine or 
conditions sun ounding community health are concerned. In 
medicine, as in technology, a purposeful process tying science 
to affairs is at work. Similar functional relationship is, how- 
ever, almost completely lacking when the normal man living 
his daily life is mvo]^’cd and the individual conditions and 
social surroundings which detennine his effectiveness or lack 
of effectiveness. Because he is not sick, he is neglected by 
both medicine and science. 

Where the functional relationship exists, it is two-way. 
Science fertilizes industry and medicine. Industry and medi- 
cine influence the direction and accomplishments of science. 
TThe whole proce,ss constantly accelerates changes in our 
environment which arc beyond the control of science. 

The present functional alliance between science, engineer- 
ing, and industry is comparatively recent. For a considerable 
period the mainsprings of the new technology were ingen- 
ious inventors and practical men rather than university scien- 
tists. Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute was founded in 1824 
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as a school of practical science. It was the first of many. To 
meet the needs of the time, it heavily emphasized civil en- 
gineering. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology was 
chartered as a school of applied science in 1861 and opened 
its doors in 1865. In the last quarter of a century it has be- 
come also a distinguished pure-science research institution. 
The General Electric Research Laboratory was started in 
1900. From the beginning it emphasized pure as well as ap- 
plied science. Many other industrial laboratories followed. 
The alliance once formed was both natural and productive: 
natural, because the customary basic assumptions of science, 
mechanism and determinism, worked vnth equal and parallel 
success both in science and on the material side in technology 
and each contributed to the success of the other, productive, 
as shown by material results. 

Engineering, the phase of science which directly affects 
our material environment, was thought of as apphed science 
and not as a force bringing constant change in human and 
social behavior. As a result, both engineers and engineering 
schools give wholly insufficient weight to human behavior 
and to shifting social situations. The human consequences 
of engineering are less direct and less apparent, though quite 
as serious as the early abuses of the factory system. Within 
two or three generations, the whole social order has been 
subjected to rapid changes in physical environment which 
result from applied science. Great new sources of power are 
placed in our hands, and we are surrounded by an inex- 
haustible variety of new material accomplishments. 

The world becomes one neighborhood. Neighborhood 
rows become world war. Our capacity to produce new and 
potentially destructive instruments of power outruns our 
capacity to control and direct them for constructive com- 
munity ends. The widespread changes resulting from ap- 
plications of science to industry bring on an explosive human 
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situation at home. These things are not surprising. We forget 
the limitations on human beings. The strength of the emotions 
and the sentiments which control men as they hve together in 
communities does not change in any such moment of time 
as one hundred years. These emotions and sentiments are 
badly adapted to one world or to constant change. The 
growing instability of American and European society dis- 
turbed thoughtful observers long before the present crisis. 

As might have been expected from their emphasis on cer- 
tainty and material things, science and technology turn out 
to be amoral forces. Constantly they open new possibilities 
of material welfare. Constantly, but in unpredictable ways, 
they intensify the difficulties of dealing with the indetermi- 
nate and imcertain problems met by men in their social and 
political surroundings. Of course, the environment of men 
has always been changing; but before science, technology, 
and industry combined forces, the basic social surroundings 
altered in most ways almost imperceptibly from generation 
to generation. For the first time in history, men leave worlds 
radically changed from those they entered. 

Along with material progress, these changes involve wide- 
spread discontent, personal isolation, and the collapse of 
spiritual values. Now through social and pohtical confusion, 
labor problems, and wars involving the whole new neighbor- 
hood, it is -widely realized that materialism, mechanism, and 
gadgets are alike in failing to meet the ethical aspirations, 
the purposeful desires, and the basic religious needs of men. 
Men cannot through science find ways of handling their lives 
and their social affairs. 

Nor does scientific progress lessen with the passage of 
time. Scientific research backed up by industry continues to 
accelerate change in all aspects of our environment. Great 
sums are spent every year in such research and in turning its 
results to practical use: witness the confident predictions on 
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all sides of revolutionary new gadgets which are to come 
with peace. In the material world results continue to flow 
from the assumption of determinism. In contrast, as the war 
and our confusion of thoughts about the postwar period 
illustrate, our methods of dealing with social change are 
inefficient and often dangerous. 

Unfortunately, very small sums are devoted to studying the 
human and social consequences of the changes scientific re- 
search creates. Since results of such research are less tangible, 
business provides little financial support. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to accelerate change, a million or two in study- 
ing the effects of change on human beings! Our general direc- 
tion suffers. Can modem industry, modern democracy, and 
even free science itself stand this relative scale of expendi- 
tures? The great bulk of scientists continue to work in parts 
of the material universe where the assumptions of Newtonian 
physics are adequate as the basis for both research and tech- 
nology. Manufacturers continue to improve their technologi- 
cal processes and to devise new products usefvJ to men in a 
material sense without giving enough consideration to human 
problems in the factory, or to the social consequences of 
their activities. The behavior of men as they adapt themselves 
to the complexities of modern living is ignored or treated 
superficially. Controversy displaces cooperation. As one 
result, new processes frequently fail to produce the expected 
increase in production. 

Right now the present structure of science is imder attack 
in spite of the clear fact that we would have lost the war 
without the efficiency with which scientists in government 
service, in universities and colleges, and in industrial labora- 
tories were mobilized, and without their even more extraor- 
dinary accomplishments. A powerfully supported bill in 
the United States Senate seeks to put all science under gov- 
ernment control. Another pending bill seeks not only to 
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authorize great government research laboratories for the 
benefit of small corporations but also to dominate the pri- 
vate laboratories, both university and industrial. In its present 
form it would be possible to define as a small corporation 
any company which is not the dominant company in an in- 
dustry and to give it exclusive rights under govemment- 
owned patents. The powers under the bill could be used to 
supplement the prohibitions of the Sherman and Clayton 
Acts by giving affirmative aid to competitors big and small 
both through financial assistance and through exclusive rights 
under government patents. It almost reads as if private 
patents also were included. Coupled with these bills should 
be the decision of Judge Thurman Arnold in the case of 
Potts et al. V. Coe,^ redefining invention to exclude from 
patentable inventions many, if not most, inventions originat- 
ing from industrial laboratories because they are based on 
teamwork and not on “the spark of genius.” It would be dif- 
ficult to devise surer paths to the loss of our present strength 
in science. At a time when we shall soon need the aid of 
science in giving employment to millions of our people, and 
when most of us are convinced not only that our military 
strength is in a critical sense due to the strength of science 
but that we must not again be defenseless, it is extraordinary, 
to say the least, that the social relationships both of industries 
founded on science and of science itself are so bad that such 
measures should be seriously considered. Incidentally, small 
business would suffer severely from such attacks on scientific 
progress. It is easy to forget that a host of small companies 
live because big companies succeed. Science itself needs 
well-developed general education. 

As Dr. Isaiah Bowman says, 

I do not believe that future science is going to help 
humanity solve its basic problems when it merely sub- 

* Com’r of Patents, 140 F. 2d 470. 
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stitutes aluminum for steel or magnesium for alumi- 
num, or plastics for metals. Neither do I believe that 
humanity will get much farther ahead in associative 
plans by reducing the death rate from a given disease 
by 5 or 25 per cent. Both these objects are highly 
desirable. But neither one enlarges the already ac- 
cepted ends of life or points a way toward better co- 
operative living.® 

It is frequently suggested that science, in spite of the fact 
that it adds constantly to the uncertainties in fields whose 
most significant characteristics are already uncertainty and 
flux, should extend its peculiar and, for its own purpose of 
studying the material world, proper, methodologies over the 
whole range of human experience. Already a senseless force 
which has through its sheer material accomplishments made 
the whole structure of civilization dangerously unstable, its 
success in such an effort would surely finish the job. The 
understanding of men and the uncertainties of social life re- 
quire a wider integration and a different conceptual scheme. 
We can to advantage emulate their spirit of inquiry', but not 
their methods. Curiosity is a deepseated human character- 
istic, not monopolized by science. The alchemists had a spirit 
of inquiry. In the pure sciences, and in many aspects of 
technology, men can if they wish perform their function in 
almost complete isolation from the community around them. 
On the other hand, when they choose to descend into the 
turmoil of unpredictable human and social situations, the 
very narrowness of their training, modes of thought, and ex- 
perience limits their capacity and often leads them to ab- 
surdities. Yet there is widespread insistence by scientists that 
science and its methodology for exploring mysteries are 
somehow on a higher plane than other activities, a viewpoint 
originating curiously enough through its sheer material 
results. 

® A A. A S Bulletin, July 1943, p. 50. 
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As a question of scientific methodology there can be 
no doubt that the scientists have been right. But we 
have to discriminate between the weight to be given 
to scientific opinion in the selection of its methods, 
and its trustworthiness in formulating judgments of 
the understanding. The slightest scrutiny of the his- 
tory of natural science shows that current scientific 
opinion is nearly infallible in the former case, and is 
invariably wrong in the latter case. The man with a 
method good for purposes of his dominant interests, 
is a pathological case in respect to his wider judgment 
on the coordination of this method with a more com- 
plete experience. Priests and scientists, statesmen and 
men of business, philosophers and mathematicians, are 
aU alike in this respect. We all start by being em- 
piricists. But our empiricism is confined within our 
immediate interests. The more clearly we grasp the 
intellectual analysis of a way regulating procedure 
for the sake of those interests, the more decidedly we 
reject the inclusion of evidence which refuses to be 
immediately harmonized with the method before us. 
Some of the major disasters of mankind have been 
produced by the narrowness of men with a good 
methodology.* 

The man on the street, struggling with all the complexity 
and uncertainties surrounding human life and experience, is 
less impressed by the awe and majesty of the order of nature 
and its evident but incomprehensible purpose unfolded 
through science than by his automobile, his washing machine, 
his unhappy life in the factory, his fear of unemployment, 
his doubts as to the future of his small business, and the 
scientific horrors of the war. 

The basic working hypotheses of science are inapplicable 

‘Alfred North Whitehead, The Function of Reason (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1929), p. 8. 
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in social situations. Of course, human afFairs are largely con- 
trolled by what Whitehead calls the “senseless forces” of 
material nature and also by cultural mores, but all human ex- 
perience contradicts the adequacy of mechanism as a de- 
scription of human action and human affairs, and of ma- 
terialism as the solution of life’s problems. We shall never 
convince mankind that Hitler and Napoleon, Roosevelt and 
Churchill, Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson, and Hamilton 
made no free-will contributions affecting this western civiliza- 
tion in ways qualitatively different from the existence and 
behavior of iron and water. Such differences require dif- 
ferences in method and assumptions. 

In general, except in science and technology, little func- 
tional relationship exists between the liberal-arts faculty and 
the lives men live outside. There is in all fields except science 
a real functional breakdown between the lives graduates lead 
and their education. Men in the academic world studying 
social science and the humanities in general have no working 
hypothesis for dealing with the world of uncertainty where 
we all live and interact that is comparable in usefulness with 
the scientists’ assumption of a fixed order of nature. 

Whenever the interrelationships of men are concerned or 
whenever the capacity for experiment breaks down because 
the necessary facts cannot be isolated, weighed, measured, or 
even known, the control of process is impossible. Science, 
therefore, in spite of its vast influence on social problems, 
offers no method of dealing with the uncertain and the un- 
predictable. Under social conditions, long-time laws which 
control the future and determine human behavior cannot be 
worked out, and few lasting principles can be stated. 

Machines can be designed in conformity with determin- 
istic scientific laws. But even the design involves human 
purpose, and the machines cannot be built or operated with- 
out human beings. Nor does certainty dominate the use of 
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machines or of their products. Always, in human and social 
situations, when scientific results ai'e translated into technolo- 
gies and into gadgets of infinite variety, unknown and un- 
Imowable variables are inextricably combined with known 
factors. Even when scientific laws are certain, the ensuing 
process involves other factors which are almost always un- 
certain. The certainties resulting from science are mixed 
with the uncertainties resulting from human sentiments and 
from the inability of the human mind to reduce the unknown 
and the unknowable to order. The combined result is always 
uncertainty. A + Y and AY are uncertain quantities. These 
facts still have too little attention in the intellectual organiza- 
tion of the colleges and universities. Instead of being sure as 
the scientists are that the things they are studying will behave 
tomorrow as they do today, the social scientist can in fact 
only be sure that things are in flux and that the future in all 
complex situations is unpredictable. 

In the social sciences most specialties rest on an insecure 
logical foundation. They are isolated artificially from the 
sum-total of the social structure by omitting from considera- 
tion all but selected aspects of situations which are studied 
and by making explicit or implicit assumptions about the 
omitted factors. Social science specialists rarely grapple with 
human and social problems in their full concrete complexity. 

The humanities also have developed specialization to an 
extent comparable with the natural sciences. As in science, 
much of such specialization is sound and inevitable, but the 
over-all look is too much neglected. 

In the world of affairs men can depend on scientific and 
engineering specialists to solve their strictly technical prob- 
lems. As a result, a great variety of industries based on special- 
ized techniques have come into existence. Since, however, 
social-science specialists omit many things which practical 
men in business and government must consider in making 
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their decisions, no similar aid can be gained from such 
specialists, as specialists, in solving their social problems. 
Social science specialists are, of course, useful as experts, but 
neither men in private life nor in government service can 
safely let them settle problems. Some outstanding specialists 
in liberal-arts faculties have come in close enough touch 
with concrete problems as they actually arise to fit their 
thinking into realistic needs. Some professional faculties do 
the same. But these are exceptions. 

No real functional relationship between social science and 
practical life can exist so long as social scientists continue 
to search for lasting principles and theory in spite of constant 
change and uncertainty, and so long as social-science special- 
ists fail to integrate problems by starting with an over-all 
look at them as they arise in life. Until these things are done, 
men forced by their environment to struggle with constant 
change and uncertainty have to get along somehow vrithout 
much help from the academic world. Men trained in our col- 
leges will continue to find their education poor preparation 
for life. 



CHAPTER VI 


The Uncertain World in Which Men Live 

M ost of the activities of men are carried on in the world 
of uncertainty. Tliis fact has controlled the evolution 
of social organizations in the world around the universities 
and colleges, but it has not controlled the fields studied, the 
methods used, or the objectives in the academic world. 

In so far as they can, practical men in private life must 
from day to day face their problems in their full generality. 
Unlike the cloistered academic specialist, they ignore or 
make assumptions at their peril about social facts which arise 
within or surrounding their industries. Industrialists are 
forced to consider the uncertain human and social results 
which flow from their technological processes. They must 
struggle with their constantly changing problems in spite of 
the necessity and the danger of prophesying the uncertain 
future. The same statements apply to leaders in public life. 
Both must have organized methods of dealing with such 
problems which are basically straightforward and functional. 
The weakness of our general direction is, however, an index 
of the inadequacy with which these methods are applied. 
Practical men are on the right track but they struggle under 
great handicaps. Practice inevitably suffers from narrowness. 
The immediate environment of man is always narrowing. 
Practice needs imaginative inspiration and help from scholars, 
but the scholars’ work is not so organized that it can be re- 
lated to actual problems as the practitioner must face them. 
It does not therefore oflFset the weakness of the man on 
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the firing line by helping him to deal with problems in a 
larger setting. There is a sharp divergence between the 
organizations which have grown up spontaneously because 
men seeking to accomplish well-understood objectives in 
practical life must struggle with uncertainty and change, and 
the organization of knowledge in the universities and colleges 
for the study of nonscientific subjects. The first group faced 
by practical necessities constructed organizations functionally 
related to their objective of getting things done under all the 
concrete but changing circumstances they face. Academic 
social science, on the other hand, failed to study the reasons 
which controlled the spontaneous development of these 
organizations and to relate its work also to problems as they 
arise in their generality and change with time. Not enough 
attention was paid to the contrasts with science which are 
introduced by uncertainty. Social scientists tried to define 
laws or principles and to develop theory in special fields in 
spite of the fact that circumstances never recur in their full 
complexity and that new and unexpected facts inevitably 
vitiate one long-time generalization after another. They stiU 
seek to minimize these difficulties and to get a basis for their 
logics, sometimes by excluding parts of Uie social situation, 
sometimes by assumptions not based on study of the facts, 
sometimes by adopting slogans like “by and large” and “in 
the long run” and “other things being equal.” 

Yet social assumptions even about the past or the present 
are difficult to verify. In some cases this is because necessary 
information cannot be obtained, in others because it cannot 
be obtained in time for use. About the future the only safe 
prediction is that no complex social situation will work out 
“by and large and in the long run” as it is forecast or planned 
now. As for “other things being equal,” let us say in consider- 
ing economic problems, they never are equal over a period 
of time. Social change is a persistent fact. Moreover, even if 
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non>economic things could be stabilized, it would not, be- 
cause of this fact, be safe to leave them out and consider eco- 
nomic aspects of a situation in isolation. Stability is not 
enough. Values must be assigned, which is just what the as- 
sumption of stability was intended to make unnecessary. 
Whatever value is placed on them will affect the economic 
factors. Indeed different values assigned by different econo- 
mists may even change the whole impact of an economic 
factor. Suppose, for example, in considering such a situation, 
one of the important things, included in other things and 
therefore assumed as constants, is the vague mass psychology 
of business men usually summed up by the word confidence. 
In all sorts of situations, the economic factors are radically 
affected both in their strength and in the direction in which 
they operate by the difference between a psychology of 
optimism and a psychology of fear. 

Thus not only is theory separated in fact from practice but 
there is no possible controlling relationship between theory 
based only on some specialized part of the total situation 
and practice where men must act with reference to all the 
concrete flux of circumstance. In the main, the academic 
world has ignored practice and even looked down on it. As a 
result, the functional relationship between the social scientist 
and practical life which could so easily be woiked out has 
not in fact been worked out except in a few professional 
schools and by a few individuals. Academic accomplish- 
ments, in spite of great expenditures of time and effort by 
able men, fall far short of the influence they should have in 
the world of affairs. Neither Social Science nor the Humani- 
ties take the place they might. Indeed, the social sciences 
often fool practical men who assume, partly from the name 
Social Science, that the colleges must be performing a fimc- 
tion which will fit their needs in social fields as they know 
the universities and colleges fit their needs in natural science. 
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In consequence, they make serious mistakes by using aca- 
demic conclusions as the basis for action without realizing 
the partial viewpoint and premises from which they are 
drawn. 

The most numerous functional organizations which have 
grown up in private life to determine policy and to gdt things 
done are the business corporations. Nothing is allowed to 
come into these corporations unless it is or is thought to be 
related to their objectives. All parts of the organization are de- 
signed to contribute to the job which always faces men, the 
job of adopting and putting into eflFect the best policies they 
can in the concrete present situation which must be faced. 
The design may be imperfect. The objectives are usually 
too narrowly defined. The policy adopted may be short- 
sighted or mistaken. Just as the success of scientific method- 
ologies led the academic world down side roads in social 
situations, they lead most industrial organizations to a rela- 
tive overemphasis on technological efficiency. In a narrow 
sense this gets results. Unfortunately it also leads to an under- 
estimate of the importance of human interactions and of 
long-run social relations. Nevertheless, whatever its de- 
ficiencies, the whole organization is functionally related to 
the job which must be done as this job is understood by those 
in charge. 

In government, the situation is similar but less clear. It 
requires recognition of the theory on which our government 
was set up. Our ancestors feared government and wished to 
restrict it to essentials and to minimize its interference with 
private initiative. So in the constitution they created a wide 
range of checks, balances, and divisions of power. Policy 
in particular was split up. They thought of government 
primarily as a regulating device, a way of fixing the rules 
of the game, not as a method of getting things done. It was 
assumed that in the main private initiative would be re- 
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sponsible for getting things done. The major exceptions to 
this statement were the Army and Navy. Both are necessarily 
centralized in times of emergency because this is essential to 
national self-defense. Their organizations are functional in 
the same sense that business organizations are functional and 
follow similar patterns. They both determine policy and 
carry it out. 

On the whole, our Federal government worked well under 
the theory of divided responsibility so long as it kept to 
the regulation concept. As the years pass the tendency toward 
centralization becomes stronger, and with this tendency 
the Federal government takes on more and more direct as 
distinguished from regulatory activities. It is badly designed 
to carry out such functions. It is not strange therefore that 
in the last two national administrations, when the Federal 
government under Mr. Hoover and particularly under 
Mr. Roosevelt greatly expanded its direct activities, it added 
to its old forms functional organizations adapted to getting 
things done. It borrowed the corporate form from business 
and organized a large number of government-owned but 
inadequately controlled corporations. 

Our municipal governments have never done a good job. 
Local governments in the nature of things have to do many 
things themselves. The party system has developed in such 
a way that this fimction of doing things has been subordinate 
to the part played by local communities in State and National 
politics. This gives an opportunity for local governments to 
become boss-ridden side shows and inhibits the development 
of organizations adapted to doing the necessary concrete 
jobs. It is an interesting fact that the leading efFort at reform 
in local government seeks to break this tie with Federal and 
State politics and through the device of city managers to 
build up local organizations functionally adapted to de- 
termining local needs and meeting them. 
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Similar functional relationships exist in nearly all organiza- 
tions which have grown up spontaneously where men work 
together to get those things done which they think important. 
So the administrative and teaching organizations of uni- 
versity colleges and schools, the organizations of churches, 
of political parties, and of countless formal and informal 
social groups are all more or less perfectly adapted to carry 
out the functions of the institution or group in question; that 
is, to its objectives as these objectives are understood and to 
its activities in attaining these objectives. Inevitably changes 
in organization lag behind changes in environment so that in 
many cases the functional relationships are far from perfect, 
but no organization can persist in any vital sense if it serves 
no function, and no function can be performed effectively 
except by methods of determining purpose, objectives, policy, 
and action. All these I group under the term administration. 

I shall examine briefly some common characteristics of 
such spontaneous organizations in an effort to see where the 
colleges can be effective. Just as in science, the universities 
and colleges make no effort to do the whole job including 
industrial applications of science, so the colleges cannot train 
men in the whole job of administration as it arises in the 
complex patterns of life. They can pick out those aspects of 
the spontaneous organization which are both most general 
and least effectively done and train men so that they will do 
a better job than they are likely to do without training. 

In spite of the wide range of particular orientation in 
which such organizations are active, all in their administra- 
tive activities involve the same logical and practical limita- 
tions. All depend on background, habits, skills, and judg- 
ment, and on policy and action about shifting problems in 
their concrete complexity. This is fortunate for otherwise 
it would be practically impossible to develop academic re- 
search and instruction on an adequate scale. 
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The function of defining purpose and objectives and con- 
verting them into policy and action related to immediate 
problems as they arise often in unpredictable form is carried 
out in all of them by leaders at various levels who administer 
them. This function is a necessary part of all such organiza- 
tions. Men in a great variety of occupations and with varying 
degrees of responsibility have this as their main job in life. 

Exphcitly or implicitly in all these spontaneous groups, 
purpose and objectives are defined and redefined as facts 
change. Policy is determined with reference to the situation 
as it exists, and action is taken to carry it out. At every stage 
human strengths and weaknesses affect both the policy 
adopted and the way it is carried out. 

The colleges can stress and help men to define purpose. 
This is perhaps the most important single aspect of policy. 
A sense of direction can come only fiom well-understood 
purpose. As a matter of fact, it is at this point that policy is 
weakest in practice. The narrowness of the practical en- 
vironment leads men to neglect subjects of great social sig- 
nificance and to formulate short-time and immediate defini- 
tions of purpose which in many ways ignore long-time ob- 
jectives of the highest significance both to their organizations 
and to society. Nothing in the previous background of the 
typical policymaker fits him for this task by breadth of 
knowledge, experience, and understanding. His academic 
education rarely assists him. He is a specialist dealing with 
questions for which his specialized experience gives him little 
equipment. Yet he must in fact implicitly or explicitly deal 
with this question of purpose. The colleges have a great 
opportunity here. 

In a more immediate sense policy includes definition of 
the concrete problem imder consideration; the selection, 
imaginatively and with a broad base line, of the significant 
facts and forces which are involved, regardless, of course, 
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of limitations arising out of academic specialization; and the 
formulation of judgments as to the action required. In this 
stage, also, good policy involves definition of immediate ob- 
jectives, both general in the light of long-time purpose and 
specific, as related to action. It involves consideration and 
weighing of both current facts and past experience. Here, 
too, policy suffers severely in practice from the narrowness 
of the immediate environment. The college could give both 
breadth of background and essential practice in using this 
background. Foresight can be based only on past experience 
and present understanding. The specialized policymaker 
needs a breadth of experience which goes beyond his in- 
dividual environment. The college could give this. 

In a changing world understanding is necessarily partial 
and each situation is new. Foresight breaks down frequently 
from chance, from changed conditions, from lack of knowl- 
edge or understanding, or from limitations of human intellect 
which make it impossible even xvith the best of background 
to cope with the diverse facts of particularly complex situa- 
tions. 

Since foresight fails in many cases, the good policymaker 
considers possible alternative developments and, so far as 
possible, preserves flexibility and freedom of action to change 
his policies and move in other directions. This is analogous 
to the military necessity of keeping open lines of retreat. 
In this way only can the administrator or the general be in a 
position to reformulate policies speedily when he is called 
upon to deal with the unexpected. Often the skilled policv- 
maker, like the skilled general, can change defeat into vic- 
tory. The specific breakdown of foresight is often caused bv 
some combination of circumstances which was quite beyond 
detailed prediction. Nevertheless the .skillful policymaker can 
in many cases foresee in general terms the alternative pos- 
sibilities which may occur. His foresight about alternative 
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possibilities should usually be specific enough to guard 
against the worst effects of the unexpected happening. A nice 
balance between timidity and foolhardiness is required. The 
college can train men so that these things are clear. Now 
in the hurly-burly of practice men tend to deal with prob- 
lems on the basis of disorganized experience and resulting 
intuition ratlier than on the basis of systematic efforts to 
classify experience and reduce it to order. 

Human factors arise constantly out of the social and techno- 
logical situation surrounding the problem under discussion 
and are affected by any policy carried into effect. These 
factors are both external and internal. They are grievously 
neglected by most men taking responsibility for leadership 
in the world of affairs as well as by universities, colleges, 
and engineering schools. Men can be trained in college to be 
more alert to see such questions and to deal with them more 
wisely 

To summarize, our leaders of all grades must make policy 
decisions and get things done not only where the certainties 
of science are involved but in the world of uncertainty and 
change. Men have learned from experience to build types of 
organizations adapted functionally to this necessity. Unfortu- 
nately such organizations are limited in their outlook and as 
a result our general direction suffers. Our liberal arts colleges 
do httle to counteract this. There is a sharp contrast between 
the functional relationship to the life of men of their scientific 
work and their detachment from other aspects of human life 
and experience. Where the certainties of the material world 
are concerned the universities and colleges have an ap- 
propriate relationship. Theory and practice, science and 
technology, are tied closely together and aid each other. 
Where uncertainty dominates the problems men face, the 
liberal arts faculties are not so organized that they can play a 
natural and useful part. Outside of science and technology. 
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and except in some professional schools, there is a serious 
functional breakdown between the world of affairs and the 
academic world. 

Systematic methods of adjusting to change are vitally 
needed. Individually we are in high degree adaptable to 
changes in our immediate environment. Socially we have for 
coimtless generations depended on customs and habits as 
the basis for stability. We have yet to work out methods of 
supplementing our weakening habits and customs in ways 
which keep our social institutions adjusted to our shifting 
technology and its unforeseeable consequences. This is a 
problem for policymakers but the academic world in its de- 
tachment does little to offset the limitations of the policy- 
maker or administrator and to give him the equipment he 
needs to deal with it. 

We are not adjusted to a machine age. Sigrid Schultz in 
Germany Will Tri/ It Again quotes Hitler as he soliloquized 
at an automobile show: 

Strange that these machines and all the thousands 
of other machines in our factories should be changing 
the human character. But they aie. The man who 
drives his car at top speed has developed a totally 
new set of reflexes. He does not think any more be- 
fore he makes a move— there is no time to think. For 
his own safety he must react with lightninghke speed. 
Therefore he must act automatically, almost like a 
machine. A good part of his energy goes into auto- 
matic reflexes instead of into thought. That is why in 
our day and age the number of people who think for 
themselves is dwindling.* 

Hitler may well be right in his appraisal of the effect of 
machines on individuals. Does the liberal-arts college do 

^Sigrid L. Schultz, Germany Will Try It Again, Reynal & Hitchcock, 
N. Y., 1944, p. 181. 
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all it might to build up the number of people who not only 
think for themselves when thought is appropriate, but de- 
velop useful conditioned reflexes and understand the place 
of sentiments and emotions? Does it do all it might to study 
the problem of adaptation to the machine and tlie social 
changes it brings and to define helpful policies to accomplish 
this? The real problem is whether we can secure enough 
understanding of the structure of society and of the nature 
of human beings as they respond to rapid change in their 
environment so that the intelligent effort of widely educated 
men can re-create a new moving equilibrium before it is too 
late. The war by vastly increasing both the magnitude and 
the velocity of change intensifies the problem. This is pri- 
marily the job of education, but of education closely related 
to practice. 

Obviously such questions call for greatly increased under- 
standing of concrete human and social situations. This re- 
quires breadth of background, research in human relations, 
and skilled general thinking about concrete pioblems. The 
type of research needed involves field work in direct contact 
with men as they live and move. Libraries, important as they 
are, are not enough. Nor, though they may help us to appraise 
the shifting scene, will statistical compilations of economic 
and social data alone serve the purpose. We must come closer 
to life in all its complex and changing manifestations. Scien- 
tific methodologies have little pertinence. Obviously, also, we 
must give greater emphasis to the present as it is illuminated 
by the past. Where every situation is new, the past alone can 
rarely solve the problems involved. Above all, we must 
recognize that in a world of change few principles persist 
through time. 

But in spite of the fact that few lasting principles can be 
defined, we know from observation that experience qounts 
heavily in practical life. In every field of human activity 
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where experience counts, it can be broken down into its com- 
ponent parts and important aspects of it can be acquired 
sometimes more thoroughly and always more quickly through 
organized educational processes than by the disorderly ac- 
cidents of day-to-day practice. Among the aspects of experi- 
ence which make men stand out in practical life are back- 
ground and the ability to use it, judgment, the capacity to 
make decisions and carry them out, and skill and understand- 
ing in dealing with human problems. All these capacities can 
be developed by educational processes well within the power 
of liberal arts colleges. Most of them depend on habits and 
skills on which a good start can he made in college. When 
by definition lasting rules and precepts fail, or change with 
time, the educational objectives should be to develop and 
improve the basis for experience and to quicken the process 
of acquiring experience in ways which will offset the limita- 
tions of the practical environment in which men find them- 
selves later. 



CHAPTER Vn 


Specialization in Practical Life 


T he habit and indeed the necessity of specialization is 
characteristic of the world of affairs as well as the aca- 
demic world. Workmen have specialized skills and specialized 
environment. So do musicians, artists, lawyers, and clergy. 
All men in private life who have the responsibilitv for getting 
things done, including both employers and labor leaders, are 
specialists. So are men in public life. Both policy and action 
are determined and carried into effect from the specialized 
environment of the responsible leader at whatever level he 
works. In nearly all cases this environment is narrowing in its 
effects. It tends to restrict the imagination of men within 
ruts and to deter them from bringing into their decisions the 
variety and breadth of view'point which is really called for 
if decisions are to be wise. Much of the present confusion in 
the domestic situation arises from inconsistent and un- 
coordinated policies put into effect in Washington by poli- 
ticians and businessmen. They, like academic specialists, 
deal with narrow segments of the domestic scene without 
considering the widespread effects of their policies, the inter- 
actions of these policies with policies established by other 
speciahsts from other narrow viewpoints, and without watch- 
fulness to observe and adjust their policies to the unforeseen 
consequences of these activities. Indeed they often oppose 
such adjustments. Similarly, the manufacturer, impressed by 
the clean-cut logics essential to his particular technology and 
his production processes, too often forgets to look at the 
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human consequences of these processes and to fit the two 
together. The success of sit-down strikes started by small 
groups in mass production industries is directly related to 
the contrast between the intense technological integration 
of such industries and the social confusion within and sur- 
rounding them. 

Fresh general examination of shifting facts and forces is 
far more difficult than thinking within the specialized narrow 
range of daily environment. It is easier to develop logical im- 
plications of selected premises than it is to look at new facts, 
bring in new premises, and then think situations out. It is 
easier to handle problems by rote than it is to take changes 
into account. Men face no harder intellectual task than is 
required to jump the fences which controlled their youthful 
training, early maturity, and present environment, and to 
pick up and integrate new forces which often destroy con- 
clusions arrived at thoughtfully and laboriously. They tend to 
fight against the necessity of considering new facts and even 
develop blindness which prevents seeing them. For example, 
collective bargaining in some form is here to stay, yet many 
businessmen hesitate to accept this. Business must learn to 
adjust itself to the new condition and to work out methods 
leading to better human relations and more continuous pro- 
duction before it is too late. These methods must go below 
the level of controversy into causes of discontent and into 
ways of making work pleasanter and more purposeful to 
the individual because its social organization is improved. 
Willing collaboration would increase production more than 
many new machines. 

Specialization in the world of affairs is dangerous. The 
major problems of industry and government are not techno- 
logical or even economic questions which arise out of the 
immediate environment. Their origin is social. They are 
concerned with human relations, the relations of business 
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and government, international relations, public opinion, and 
widespread discontent; with the breakdown of the capacity 
to cooperate; with the maladjustments of human beings to 
changes which ajffect seriously the lives of most of our city 
folk and all of our farmers. Many of these problems are 
ignored when the individual situation is narrowly considered, 
yet they are pertinent in the larger sense to the decisions 
made. In spite of their specialized environment, men who are 
responsible leaders need breadth and trained imagination as 
the basis of the most important task they face— the choice of 
those things which they are to consider and weigh in making 
their policy decisions. The immediate organization of in- 
dustry, labor, and government is in each case badly adapted 
to developing men who can handle such problems well. 

General education could fit functionally into this need. 
Specialization in particular orientations, technologies, and 
practices should be left to professional or vocational schools 
or to experience in life. Such specialization is of course an 
essential part of the job of getting things done in the in- 
finitely varied careers life offers but it is not a proper part of 
general education. On the other hand, general education 
could give men a wide background and train them to use it. 
It could stimulate and broaden the scope of imagination. 
It could by practice develop habits and skills which would 
make men bring into their decisions many factors now miss- 
ing as they constantly face new situations. As things are now, 
he is a rare college graduate in business or government who 
habitually seeks out such factors and adjusts his thinking to 
them. If this defect is to be remedied, a new attitude toward 
and a new content in general education is essential. It is the 
job of the hberal-arts education to develop more rare men. 

But to do these things general education must relate itself 
functionally and effectively to the processes which our 
leaders, public and private, and indeed our citizens as such. 
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go through. It must train men so that their education sup- 
plements the narrowness of their later environment and 
counteracts its limitations. Education must pay more at- 
tention to the things which are common aspects of this job 
of getting things done. The first and most important which 
must be taken into account, outside science and engineering, 
is the fact that in complex situations the future is always un- 
certain and never predictable in detail. Men of affairs must 
prophesy not once but constantly. Their present decisions 
and action are always projected into the uncertain future. 
The past is important in dealing with this uncertain future 
for patterns recur in general terms as human beings react 
to similar conditions. Unlike, however, the predictable re- 
currence of material phenomena under controlled conditions, 
social situations can never be controlled and never recur in 
all their detail. In attempting to read the lessons of history 
it is at least as important to stress differences as it is to stress 
uniformities. 

The true relationship in social situations is one of mutually 
dependent variables so numerous and so uncertain that it is 
impossible to forecast the interaction of the variables with 
assurance. As a result, assured foresight is impossible in all 
social problems defined with any breadth and in most ac- 
tivities of business and politics. Judgments are involved in- 
evitably and just as inevitably must in most cases be based on 
insuflScient premises. They are therefore always subject to 
change as facts and social forces change. Consistency in ap- 
plying principles regardless of differences in the conditions 
surrounding the problem under attack or changes in facts 
which take place with the lapse of time is often a logical and 
practical absurdity. The British policy of muddling through 
is logically sound, but it requires skilled and farsighted ad- 
ministrators. This used to be our policy also. In our own 
case we called it being practical. In later years, influenced I 
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believe by social science, we have come to glorify what we 
call principles. This is logically and practically unsound. 

Current facts are diflBcult to determine, if, indeed, they can 
be determined at all. Because of the crudity of the raw data 
on which they are based, quantities in social situations are 
hard to fix, even with approximate accuracy. Mathematics 
and even logic are less useful tools. In fact mathematics and 
statistics readily fool even the unwary specialist. The mere 
use of figures or graphs gives a concreteness and an illusion 
of accuracy wholly unjustified by the facts. Mathematical 
and statistical processes are so neat and artistic that there is 
great temptation to use refined methods in analyzing crude 
material— to cut down trees with razors. Illusions of accuracy 
produced by the use of figures and gi aphs are very wide- 
spread. Accountants and income tax authorities come to be- 
lieve their figures in spite of great areas of uncertainty con- 
cealed by the concrete symbols on which they rely. It is easy 
to assume unconsciously that figures tell the whole story or 
are the resultant of all the forces at work and, therefore, 
accurately measure these forces. It is particularly easy to 
assume that quantities smooth out the variety of human be- 
havior, even while recognizing that emotions and sentiments 
cannot be reduced to quantities, and in spite of the fact that 
they are more important than reason in controlling both in- 
dividual and social behavior. In quantitative studies of social 
facts, as in industrial technology, the ability to be concrete 
in one aspect of a situation tends to make men minimize the 
importance and uncertainty of other things which cannot be 
measured or predetermined. This accounts for the failure of 
statistical forecasting services. 

Since our leaders and our people through their emphasis 
on materialism have formed the habit of stressing economic 
interpretations to the exclusion of many other sides of human 
experience, the present narrowness of the economic base line 
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becomes especially dangerous. Interpretation and policy are 
often based on narrow and imbalanced appraisals. Of course 
quantitative economic studies, including studies of trends in 
many economic fields, are important aids not only in efforts 
at foresight but when adjustments become necessary to meet 
unforeseen conditions. Economic quantities and trends are 
of great importance where it is possible to measure them 
and their changes and rates of change. When in an absolute 
sense anything approaching accurate measurements is im- 
possible, relative values as they change with time are sig- 
nificant. Alterations in the rate of change are particularly 
important. A blow in the face at slow speed is one thing. It 
is quite another if delivered fast. So, too, the slow loss of an 
export market for some farm crop may allow time for ’an 
agricultural readjustment in which many farmers must be 
induced to join, while a sudden loss of the market can easily 
impoverish a region. Such fact-gathering and interpretative 
work is necessary as part of the basis for judgments involv- 
ing policy and action just as similar accounting and statisti- 
cal information is essential in the conduct of private business. 
But though imperfect and partial information may be a sig- 
nificant fraction of the material used in formulating judg- 
ments, it is easy in using such information to forget its im- 
perfections and limitations. 

Whenever relations among human beings are involved, 
neither human sentiments as men adapt themselves to new 
situations, nor other noneconomic factors, can safely be left 
out of consideration. No rules or precepts will settle the un- 
known problems of the future as they change with time. 

Under such conditions even the capacity to look at facts 
is severely limited. The unknown and the unknowable are 
not to the man of affairs, as they are generally to the natural 
scientist, things to be studied if he so desires at some future 
convenient time. They are present facts which he can rarely 
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know in time for use in current problems. He must, there- 
fore, consider and provide against alternative possibilities. 
Because facts change constantly they are hard to follow, and 
many facts which it would be useful to know, like for ex- 
ample Mr. Stalin’s present objectives, or our own future 
attitudes toward Europe, are both unknown and unknowable. 
This is especially true today because the time elements and 
the magnitude of change affecting the environment and 
therefore the behavior of men have shortened dramatically. 
Unfortunately the difficulty in finding and facing facts in a 
constantly changing situation tends to destroy the habit of 
looking at facts realistically, and leads men to make assump- 
tions and develop logics which control action but disregard 
the concrete situation and its alternative possibilities. Con- 
flicts of logics displace cooperative effort to solve problems 
and tend to obscure the fact that problems are always in 
process of change. The temptation to substitute intellectual 
conclusions really based on wishful thinking for the study of 
facts is great. 

Times and men and circumstances change about 
your changing character, with a speed of which no 
earthly hurricane affords an image. What was the best 
yesterday, is it still the best in this changed theatre 
of a to-morrow? Will your own Past truly guide you 
in your own violent and unexpected Future? ^ 

It does not follow that nothing can be done. In spite of the 
limitations under which they work many men acquire great 
skill in formulating judgments and acting in novel situations 
which they face. But there are not enough such men. 

Unless more men can acquire the skills necessary to sound 
judgments about uncertain human affairs and unless the 

^Robert Louis Stevenson, Lay Morals (New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1921), p. 12. 
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present widespread idealistic forces in the world can be 
made both more effective and more realistic, the narrowness 
of men’s specialized environment, constant rapid change, free 
will, deep emotions, social disorder, and the overwhelming 
uncertainty in which men live may easily bring about social 
chaos. Centralized authority is the inevitable reaction to 
chaos. There is an educational job to be done. Perhaps the 
too little we have been doing makes it already too late to 
bring our general direction up to the necessary pitch, but 
as an associate puts it, “the Vermont way is to fight.” The 
liberal-arts college is in the key position to make such a 
fight, but new strategy and tactics are required. Science can 
aid in the fight, but it must not dominate the methods used 
outside its own field. If our social sciences are to balance both 
the one-sided consequences of the startling success of natural 
Science, and the narrowness of the surroundings of men of 
affairs, the whole conceptual scheme of the social sciences 
and their objectives need to be restudied and redefined in 
terms of life as men must face it. 



CHAPTER Vm 


More about Specialization in the 
Social Sciences 


P RESENT INSTRUCTION in social scicnce specialties has little 
relationship to the problems faced and the functions per- 
formed by organizations which have grown up spontane- 
ously in practical life as ways of getting things done. It 
gives little emphasis to the over-all characteristics of prob- 
lems faced by these organizations and does little to help by 
emphasizing the complex variety of social forces which 
they should consider as part of their premises. It pays little 
attention to causes of weaknesses and narrowness. In con- 
trast it often suggests conclusions based only on restricted 
parts of their problems and urges the use of these conclusions 
as if they settled problems regardless of other facts and 
forces. Specialized theories and principles are taught to 
undergraduates in spite of the dominance of change and un- 
certainty. The introductory course in economics is almost 
always economic principles. The emphasis is on logics. It is 
the end of economics courses for most men. Problems such 
as men will meet in their novelty and full complexity are 
almost never considered. Judgments and imagination in 
handhng new situations are not stressed. Human behavior is 
customarily assumed either explicitly, as in the case of the 
recently deceased but still influential economic man, or 
imphcitly by omission, or as something which cannot be 
understood but will somehow work out. I find many argu- 
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ments with economists ending in a refusal by me to accept 
dollar tests as final. Customarily only the things vaguely de- 
fined by custom as being pertinent to the particular specialty 
are brought into the reasoning. 

By one or all of these methods economic principles and 
theory have secured the basis for the most imposing body of 
theory which exists in social science. But they have lost touch 
with reality. Applied economics comes closer to life than 
economic principles and theory, but relatively few men 
working even in applied economics understand their fields 
in their full social complexity by first-hand contact and ex- 
perience with practical problems. They are still restricted to 
economic interpretations. They tend to stress public points 
of view without realization of practical difficulties faced by 
the individual or the variety of noneconomic elements which 
■need consideration. On the other hand, teachers of business 
administration often give too little attention to public view- 
points. Both are necessary to understanding. 

Economic history may be used as an example to illustrate 
the difficulty of specialization in social science. Even in highly 
developed business and industrial nations economic motives 
and forces cannot be separated from other motives and forces 
which surround men. 

How do these facts affect the function of the eco- 
nomic historian? Largely interpreted, the subject of 
his study is the economic condition of mankind at 
large through the recorded past. But, over a gieat part 
of the earth, and during a still greater portion of the 
past, he finds he has to deal with men who have not 
reached that clear separation of the economic motive 
from the other social motives, so that, even if they 
are actuated unconsciously by economic motives, 
those motives have to act through the resisting 
medium of non-economic ideas. This is still the case 
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if he confines himself to the past history of a country 
like Great Britain or America, where the fluidity of 
capital and labour and the comparative absence of 
restrictive laws and customs give at the present time 
a large scope for the calculations of the economic 
theorist. As soon as the economic historian takes a 
single step into the past, he finds the economic 
situation more largely influenced, if not dominated, 
by forces and ideas which are non-economic— the 
authority of the State, the power of eustom and of 
voluntary associations, the force of nationalist sen- 
timent or of ethical conviction.^ 

If it was true in 1908 when Unwin wTote this, that not 
even a single step into the past could be made without con- 
fusion between economic and noneconomic forces, it is even 
more clearly so now. It is far more strikingly true than it was 
in 1908 that the world is dominated by forces and ideas which 
are noneconomic, including particularly the authority of the 
State. It is rare that economic motives are clearly separate 
from other social motives. But surely if economic history 
cannot disentangle economic factors and motives from other 
forces, neither can an economic interpretation of the present 
give a true picture. Even less can economic theory assume 
that things will work out in set patterns. 

The present confusion of thought which afflicts economists 
and the violent controversies it engenders as we struggle 
with the dynamic forces surrounding us only illustrate the 
insuperable difficulties which stand in the way of purely 
economic interpretations of social situations. Many current 
economic theses ignore the human characteristics of the 
electorate. As a result their economic conclusions may be 
used by less scrupulous men to justify action which in fact 

’ Studies in Economic History The Collected Papers of George Unwin 
(London, 1927), p 22. By permission, Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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tends to debauch the electorate by playing on human weak- 
ness. Economics can illuminate many but can settle very few 
problems. The important thing is not specialized economic 
theory or specialized economic interpretation but general 
policy based on judgment. Policy must be determined with 
reference to present facts not conceived as an aggregation of 
specialties but selected for their current significance and 
interpreted in their relationships. Policy must always be 
thought out in the light of human sentiments, desires, and 
purposes, as well as in terms of the senseless and often un- 
predictable forces affecting civilization. Human sentiments 
are facts to be examined currently, not to be assumed or 
covered by vague general terms. 

The dangers of social science specialization and the search 
for principles are intensified because of emotional reactions. 
The natural scientist preserves objectivity in his work and 
njinimizes the influence of his own emotions. The social 
scientist is himself a part of the social organism and is in- 
evitably influenced by his emotions. This is true even when 
he consciously makes an effort to preserve a strictly intel- 
lectual and detached viewpoint. Obviously when the social 
scientist is seeking understanding, he must do all that he can 
to submerge his emotions and sentiments, even though at best 
few can do this with complete success. By such efforts, he 
can at least avoid many errors from creeping in because he 
unconsciously rationalizes conclusions actually reached emo- 
tionally. But his purpose is rarely limited to the purpose of 
the pure scientist: the objective understanding of phe- 
nomena. One of his objectives is generally reform. He is 
emotionally interested in converting his understanding of the 
past and present into programs of action. Here emotions and 
sentiments are inevitably and properly involved but, cer- 
tainly if he is in a university, his bias should be fully dis- 
closed. If he realizes the self-imposed limitations on the 
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premises he uses in his specialized approach, the partial 
nature of things he takes into account, and even more im' 
portant, the wide range of things he decides not to consider; 
if he thinks of himself as an expert who can aid in under- 
standing part of the situation rather than as a policymaker; 
if he makes clear to others that in parts of his work where he 
seeks imderstanding he claims objectivity, but that by con- 
trast in other parts of his work he is impelled by his particular 
and candidly defined purposes of reform; his attitude creates 
no danger. 

Unfortunately the failure to keep in mind the limitations 
imposed by arbitrary restriction of premises has caused 
confusion between the function of the expert and the func- 
tion of the policymaker and doer. The distinction between 
objective understanding and purposeful reform is rarely 
made clear. As a result we find many academic specialists in 
Washington making policy decisions on the basis of the 
limited facts they are in the halnt of considering, and carry- 
ing into effect specialized theories without enough attempt 
to relate other facts and factors to their own customary data 
and to modify their conclusions accordingly. Nor in recom- 
mending policy decisions are they generally explicit as to 
their purposes. Such limitations are often understood in busi- 
ness which has suffered too often from its experts to forget 
their limitations; rarely in universities where, in general, 
professors are not in a position to turn theories into practice, 
and are therefore not obliged to face responsibly unforeseen 
practical consequences of their theories; almost never in 
democratic government where, because no effective method 
exists for looking at things generally, serious consequences 
often follow delegating policy formulation and action to 
narrow specialists or to men who are assumed to be objective 
when in fact they may be dominated by undisclosed desires 
for reform. On the other hand, the real value of specialists 
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as experts is frequently overlooked in all three places. 

To make social studies useful to citizens and men of aJBFairs 
in the points where they are weak, there must be a constant 
search for and study of relationships within and outside the 
social sciences, always including human relationships con- 
cretely studied rather than assumed, and these studies must 
be functionally related to present problems. There must be 
constant eflFort to weigh factors, old and new, which by the 
flux of events acquire importance. History at its best does just 
these things, but it faces back. In general, history is apt to 
minimize or fail to state both the similarities and the dif- 
ferences between the period under study and current situa- 
tions. Men must act in the present. Their acts affect the 
future. They must look forward. 

Background, methods of attack, habits, skills, and intui- 
tions, necessary for sizing up novel situations and formulat- 
ing judgments about them, must become major educational 
objectives. The theoretical and practical limits and bases of 
foresight in human affairs must be worked out. Ways of ad- 
justment to the unforeseen and unforeseeable must be ex- 
plored. 

We must not expect too much of social science. 
We could not regulate the weather even if we could 
forecast it a season ahead, all we could do would be 
to adjust our actions to it. There is always hope that 
if we knew the economic and social future we could 
do something and would do something about it, other 
than adjust ourselves to it, but be that as it may, we 
can at least so educate ourselves as to adjust better to 
whatever may develop and that is in itself worth 
while, it is in line with being governed by intelligence.^ 

Specialization is the enemy of this type of approach for it 
always excludes by express or implied limitation many factors 

^ Dr. Edwin B. Wilson, Science, February 19, 1943, p. 172. 
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which should be brought into relationship with the specialist’s 
factors, and the very perfection of his logic tends to impose 
his conceptual schemes on the unwary. Yet specialization is 
carried into as atomistic detail in social science as it is in 
the natural sciences where it is appropriate and successful. 
We have paid too little attention to the logical difiFerences. 
Specialization is, I believe, the most troublesome problem 
facing the social sciences. It will make it difficult for them 
to make their appropriate contributions to the general educa- 
tion so critically needed by men who are to enter the practical 
world. In that world the hardest and most important thing to 
be accomplished is the imaginative selective process of de- 
termining as wisely as possible what factors to consider in 
the situation under the scalpel. This process requires trained 
alert imagination. The limitations to factors customarily 
considered in some special field are disastrous. 

The harmonious relations which exist among natural 
scientists when differences of opinion exist or new facts must 
be fitted into theory rarely exist among social scientists in 
different specialized fields. When such differences of opinion 
arise as to social situations, instead of examining premises in 
an effort to agree on them, most discussions take the form of 
arguments, often with high emotions, about irreconcilable 
conclusions drawn from overlapping but different partial 
premises. Economics may say A, and political science, in part 
from other premises, say not A. Without any agreement on 
premises, arguments end in compromise or in new conclusions 
reached logically by treating the conclusions of the two 
specialists as premises in the same way that scientists use 
each other’s conclusions as premises. When this happens the 
fallacy is as clear as the fallacy of averaging averages. 

Such conflicts are inevitable until it is recognized that the 
real problems are present human and social situations seen 
and handled in their widest implications. 
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This does not mean that the social sciences and particularly 
specialized social sciences must be improductive. In spite of 
the suspicion that, through failure to give adequate at- 
tention to these limitations, social sciences have done more 
harm than good since intense subdivided specialization de- 
veloped, I reach no such dismal conclusion. Careful examina- 
tion by competent scholars of selected parts of the total 
social situation, and logical analyses of the interaction of 
such parts, as they would behave if in fact they could be 
isolated, can be very productive. Their value, however, lies 
in modes of attack. They illuminate dangers, suggest con- 
structive possibilities, arouse thought and guide analysis, 
create partial understanding of the complexity of all social 
and human problems. The specialized scholar can give expert 
assistance on aspects of problems, rarely on the problem seen 
in the large. Sometimes indeed for a time the forces studied in 
isblation may be powerful enough to dominate a situation. 
Then his understanding may contribute gieatly to efforts to 
guide the future. Right now, for example, the historical and 
theoretical study of past inflations may well point the way 
to methods of avoiding an explosion of our currency and 
price structure. Even here the general social situation will 
control action, but an explosive inflation does control social 
behavior. Except where special factors take such a dominant 
place, the specialist can rarely be trusted to formulate over- 
all policy. 

A strong effort is being made by many social scientists to 
get closer to life, and the war has contributed a great deal 
to accomplishing this. But the handicaps are serious. There 
is far too great dependence on books, periodicals, and statisti- 
cal material and far too implicit faith in logics. There is too 
little stress on firsthand contact with men who are struggling 
with current problems and with the facts surrounding them. 
The courses men offer are still specialized to the patterns of 
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the established curricula. The teaching methods used are 
typically either readings, discussions of texts, lectures, or 
all three. Printed material usually not based on field con- 
tacts is almost always the main basis. Problems as they arise, 
if used at all, are so large and general that they have to be 
limited in scope. The easy and natural way to limit them is to 
stick to the type of material customarily included in the 
specialty. In considering problem material the point of view 
of the man or group who must decide and act under the 
burden of responsibility is rarely taken. As a result there is a 
widespread belief that administration cannot be taught. In- 
deed it cannot be taught except imder this burden of re- 
sponsibility to select and weigh premises, and to determine 
action. 

Many men, particularly young men, are in revolt against 
the historic situation, but in liberal-arts faculties as now 
organized it is almost impossible for the individual to take an 
over-all point of view. To get promotion he must convince 
his associates that he knows his specialty and even the sub- 
division which is his special field. If he wanders far off the 
ranch he may lose standing and be rated as superficial. Even 
when he takes the chances involved he lacks the financial 
resomces to acquire firsthand experience with facts. As a 
result he is apt in his ignorance of many aspects of problems 
to indulge in large generalizations from the limited materials 
which are accessible to him. These are mainly within his 
special field. When he rebels, in his detachment from con- 
crete reality he frequently becomes an ideological radical, as 
any young man tends to in face of the evils in the world 
when he is not close enough to problems to realize the dif- 
ficulties which stand in the way of change and the dangers 
which may result from reform. The present situation, because 
it is well established throughout the social sciences in prac- 
tically all academic institutions, binds the hands of the in- 
dividual. 
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Specialization in social science is the inevitable reaction to 
the growth in volume of printed records, the increased 
knowledge of history, rapid communication, contacts with 
the great variety of races and tongues which has resulted 
from rapid communication, the definition of great research 
areas and the sheer impossibility that any one person or 
gi'oup can cover the whole field. The objection is not to sub- 
division of the field. It is to the serious lack of methods and 
organizations apt to bring about close cooperative effort of 
many types of specialists in studying the critical problems of 
society. Moreover, from the viewpoint of the college under- 
graduate, social sciences, even when he studies several, usu- 
ally come to him not with unity but as disassociated special- 
ties with no effort at integration. They should be so presented 
that the student sees their vital relationship to each other 
and to his life. 

The solution which I am urging, is to eradicate the 
fatal disconnection of subjects which kills the vitality 
of our modem curriculum. There is only one subject 
matter for education, and that is Life in all its man- 
ifestations. Instead of this single unity, we offer chil- 
dren— Algebra, from which nothing follows; Geom- 
etry, from which nothing follows; Science, from which 
nothing follows; History, from which nothing follows; 
a couple of Languages, never mastered; and lastly, 
most dreary of all. Literature, represented by plays 
of Shakespeare, with philological notes and short 
analyses of plot and character to be in substance com- 
mitted to memory. Can such a list be said to represent 
Life, as it is known in the midst of the living of it? 
The best that can be said of it is, that it is a rapid 
table of contents which a deity might run over in his 
mind while he was thinking of creating a world, and 
had not yet determined how to put it together.® 

* Alfred North VlTiitehead: Aims of Education (New York, 1929), p. 10. 
By permission. The Macmillan Company 
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Human Relations 

T he most important aspect of human knowledge and 
experience is human relations. It is critically important 
in connection with the clash between certainty and flux, be- 
tween the mechanistic successes of science and the confused 
social situation which is our basic problem. All oiur civic and 
private leaders and, indeed, all of us must struggle constantly 
with human interactions. Curiously, the behavior of ordinary 
men as they go about tlie business of life individually and in 
social groups still lacks the systematic attention both from 
men of affairs and from universities and colleges which is, I 
believe, essential to the preservation of western democracy. 

Unfortunately, leaders of men, successful practitioners in 
fields which depend vitally on human behavior, in the main 
rely on their individual experience and intuitions. This kind 
of experience is inadequately reported, analyzed, and passed 
on from individual to individual and generation to genera- 
tion. Politicians and men of affairs who possess the necessary 
skills are little interested in reducing their experiences to 
writing for the benefit of others and are badly equipped to 
do so. They rarely understand the reasons why they behave 
as they do. Yet it is such men who have the experience. It 
is not easy for men in practical life to separate human be- 
havior from other parts of the job to be done and focus at- 
tention on understanding human relations or the part they 
play in the whole situation. In industry attention is apt to be 
on the logical structure of technology and production. Yet 
human relations are closely tied in with the working of this 
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structure and vitally aflFect what is accomplished. Human 
problems cannot be straightened out if the technological 
situation is chaotic, nor will ideal technology work well if 
human relations are bad. Witness the human difficulties of 
mass production industries. Men working under pressure 
and fully aware of the importance of technological order in 
their plants often neglect the more subtle unsystematic hu- 
man situations and rarely give them explicit attention. 

The help of academic groups is essential; yet there are few 
academic studies of human relations except in labor problems 
and these usually deal with controversies rather than with the 
basic human reasons for discontent. Unfortunately, academic 
theories covering human behavior, individual and social, 
have in the main been built up, often after isolating men in 
laboratories, by men little acquainted with such behavior 
through experience in practical life. Thus practical men de- 
velop few generalizations about their experience, and theo- 
retical men have little practical experience. Except in medi- 
cine, theory has been separated from practice, and most 
medical research is concerned with pathological situations. 
In the universities and colleges adequate attention to human 
interactions calls for help from a variety of sciences, from 
social science, and from the humanities, in making concrete 
studies which will end in an intimate knowledge of acquaint- 
ance with men as they live in their ordinary surroundings. 
Such research is essential to the furtherance of our under- 
standing. In the interest of both theory and practice we need 
to break down the fences which divide the academic world 
from the practical world where nearly all the experience in 
dealing with human interactions exists. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of the subject. 
Allyn Young, perhaps as distinguished intellectually as any 
economist this country has produced in recent years, sum- 
marized a conference with me in January, 1929, on his last 
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trip to this country before he died in England, by saying, 
“If human behavior turns out to be something radically dif- 
ferent from what we economists have been assuming it to 
be, the extent to which economics and economic theory must 
be rewritten is almost beyond belief.” Yet the behavior of 
men, individual and social, as they live their ordinary lives 
continues to be one of the most neglected of studies, mainly 
because academic people are detached from practice. When 
serious open-minded study is given to concrete human situa- 
tions, they almost always turn out to be different from pre- 
conceived notions. Since our social equilibrium depends so 
much on human relations and since rapid change and gen- 
eral uncertainty are constantly complicating all human in- 
teractions, there is the greatest need for systematic realistic 
research carried on in both industry and government by uni- 
versity and college men in close contact with practical men. 
There is a growing recognition of the need. Men of affairs 
are being forced by the social confusion which surrounds 
their activities to pay more attention to these human prob- 
lems. As a beginning, personnel departments are assuming 
greater importance both in business and in government. The 
academic world is beginning to pay more systematic atten- 
tion to the problem. The time is ripe for real steps forward. 
Nevertheless the separation of theory and practice still per- 
sists in most cases, and even where men wish to break this 
separation down the resources which would make it possible 
for men in academic life to acquire firsthand experience with 
human interactions as they actually arise in life are rarely 
forthcoming. 

I have been associated at the Business School with one re- 
search group which had for a number of years both the de- 
sire to do clinical research in this field and the resources 
necessary for the purpose. The human relations group at the 
School, made up of a small number of men of very diverse 
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background under the leadership of Professor Elton Mayo, 
has been engaged for over fifteen years in cooperative re- 
search based on field work in efforts to get a better under- 
standing of the ways men behave as they work in industry. 
This work was mainly financed by generous temporary grants 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. It had extensive industrial 
cooperation. During the latter part of this period the Grant 
study under Doctor Bock’s Department of Hygiene has en- 
gaged in similar research. We have gone far enough to know 
that many points of attack are needed, all relative to the con- 
crete reality of everyday life, and that such research produces 
important results. Anthropology gives an essential back- 
ground with, so far, too nearly exclusive attention to prim- 
itive or slowly changing societies and too little consideration 
of modern societies which are struggling with rapid change 
and the necessity of adapting to it. This limitation is gradu- 
silly being removed. Psychology, not of the laboratory type, 
but closely allied to the kind of sociology which studies men 
in their everyday social surroundings, plays an important 
part. As we know from the work of the Fatigue Laboratory, 
established as a part of this research, physiology has much 
to offer in peace and in war. Men experienced in administra- 
tion of human affairs both need help and can give it. At 
this time an elaborate structure of theory is not the objec- 
tive. This would be pure metaphysics. We need intimate 
objective studies of specific human situations— studies carried 
to the point where men attain an intuitive familiarity with 
the ways men interact, and come to possess a useful method 
of looking at them. Theory must follow familiarity with facts 
and be based on it. This familiarity must be illuminated by 
insight gained from the sciences referred to above, from re- 
curring social phenomena, and from previous workers who 
have studied firsthand concrete factual situations involving 
human beings. I would add also the insight of great writers 
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who based their writings on firsthand experience. It is my 
judgment and observation that such work skillfully pursued 
by scientists, by social scientists, including administrators, 
and by humanitarians, working cooperatively because they 
want to do it, can contribute greatly to our general under- 
standing. 

The research work done at the Business School has been 
carried into the training of students in ways which improve 
their grasp of practical situations. Not only by specialized 
instruction but by constant use in many courses not labeled 
courses in human relations it has become an important part 
of instruction. It has proved equally interesting in the adult 
training of business executives of long experience. But the 
largest job of education in human relations ever undertaken 
is not at the Business School. It is the Job Relations Training 
conducted by the Training Within Industry Service of the 
War Manpower Commission. In its origins it goes back to a 
request by the Advisory Commission of the Council of 
National Defense in January, 1941, addressed to the National 
Academy of Science, asking the Academy to answer the 
question “What can be done to increase knowledge and im- 
prove understanding of supervision at the work level?” The 
need was particularly acute because the war expansion had 
compelled industry to use great numbers of new and rela- 
tively inexperienced foremen. This request was referred to 
the Committee of the Council on Work in Industry of the 
Academy of which Dr. L. J. Henderson, then Director of the 
Fatigue Laboratory referred to above, was Chairman. This 
committee recommended that training be undertaken toward 
improving the method of handling human situations; in 
other words, it recommended foreman training in human 
relations. The Training Within Industry Service undertook 
to organize such training. The group in charge included men 
of long and important experience in industry. After months 
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of preliminary work, in which members of the research stafF 
studying human problems in industry at the Business School 
collaborated, and after thorough field trials a short course 
was worked out and adopted. The teaching methods adopted 
rely heavily on realistic cases presented both by the trainer 
and by foremen themselves out of their own experience. 
Public announcement of the program was made in Febru- 
ary, 1943. The early results were so satisfactory that the 
training expanded rapidly. Two hundred twenty thousand 
foremen were given this training in the first year. There is 
convincing evidence that as a result of this necessarily brief 
training many foremen improved their human relations and 
therefore the quality of their supervision. 

If effective instruction in human relations can be given 
successfully in a comparatively narrow field to industrial 
foremen and more broadly both to regular students in the 
Business School, and to special groups in the School which 
are made up of men with long executive experience ranging 
in age from thirty-five to over fifty years, such instruction can 
be given successfully to college students. 

In this field of human relations I am suggesting the in- 
tensive development of another specialty closely related to 
the lives men hve, and indeed such a specialty is needed. It 
should, however, be noted again, not only that the neces- 
sary research work requires cooperative effort of men with 
varied backgrounds, but also that human relations are ubiqui- 
tous in their implications. Outside the pure sciences, they are 
generally among the important controlling factors which 
determine judgment and action. This specialty should, there- 
fore, be related to and used in almost all other special fields. 
Theory and practice should be closely related. 

The college has a real opportunity to start men on this 
process both by organized instruction and by greater at- 
tention to their social life. Such instruction is rarely given. 
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By contrast much of the success of the American college in 
attracting youth to prolong their education beyond high 
school has come through reco^ition of the values gained 
from the social life oflFered by the college. For generations 
this socializing process was both spontaneous and exceed- 
ingly effective. It still works well with many students but 
more heterogeneous groups with more diversified social back- 
grounds are coming to college. Though they live in close 
association, the emotional gaps between men are deeper. 
The complexity of the social situation in the nation has 
increased. The growing heterogeneity of the modern student 
body and in many cases the increased size of the college have 
lessened the results obtained from the old laissez-faire 
methods. Men start further apart in their background and 
traditions than they did formerly. It is harder, yet more im- 
portant, to bring them together in satisfying social organiza- 
tion. For many the problem of adjustment to a new social 
environment is greater than it was for their predecessors. 

If it is to prepare men for life, the college can no longer 
leave human understanding and social experience to the 
accident of college environment. These subjects should be 
taken into the curriculum as part of the educational process. 
Nor can it leave individual personal adjustments to the social 
life of the group to extra curricular activities, the dormitory, 
the fraternity, and the athletic field. These are all valuable, 
but they are not enough. It is not that the college is doing 
less with reference to problems of personal adjustment; 
on the contrary, it is doing more, but the need is greater. 

Similarly, three generations ago the social organization of 
the factory was usually good and labor difficulties relatively 
few. When factories were all small and men lived in compact 
well-integrated communities, competent employers knew 
their workers. The growth and disorganization of industrial 
communities, the increased heterogeneity in factory workers. 
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and the greater size of factory units make concrete organized 
attention necessary if, under present conditions, employers 
are to attain any understanding of the worker’s point of view 
and are to compensate for the new human difficulties in 
factory management introduced by size and by constant 
changes in technology. The thread of human adjustment and 
cooperation should run through much college training and 
experience, and temper the present emphasis on individual 
intellectual work. We should remember that man is primarily 
a social animal; that the intellect does not displace and 
rarely controls emotions and sentiments. Educated men have 
many heavy responsibilities, but one of the greatest is to 
understand themselves and other men. The present effect of 
college training unfits too many for cooperative effort by 
emphasis on the individual’s intellectual life while it ignores 
his social life and his basic emotional characteristics. Emo- 
tions and sentiments are even looked down upon as in- 
trinsically objectionable characteristics to be completely sub- 
merged in the intellectual life. For example, President 
Hutchins, in what seems to me a modem example of medieval 
scholasticism, says, “An education which is liberal should 
free man from the mammal within.” And again, “The noblest 
achievements of mankind, the highest aspirations of the hu- 
man spirit, these are the essence of our education designed 
to suppress the mammal, or the earthworm, within us and 
make us truly human.” ^ But the development of the intellect 
is surely a capstone held up by the physical and emotional 
foundations of human life and not a substitute for everv- 
thing which went before in the long history of evolution. 
Surely educated men do not desire to give up the joys and 
sorrows and the personal and social ties which depend mainly 
on these foundations. To me, the ideal he expresses is in- 
human. Is it not one of our primary intellectual tasks to 
^ New Yoric Herald Tribune, December 19, 1943. 
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understand and learn how to guide, so far as we can, the 
elemental emotional forces which so largely dominate our 
interests and our behavior and lend significance to life even 
as they complicate it? President Hutchins’ thesis would 
lead us to despise rather than dignify life. We shall not change 
human nature. 

The college is too narrowly intellectual in the criteria under 
which it trains and judges students if it desires to fit their 
later needs. Too great a premium is placed on memory, on 
verbal brilliance, on cleverness, sometimes on stolid but 
uninspired hard work; too little on common-sense adjust- 
ments to men and things— on those qualities which we find 
so hard to define but so easy to recognize— qualities summed 
up in such words as “teamwork” and leadership.” In choos- 
ing teachers also, personality, character, and the capacity 
to understand and lift men emotionally are often overlooked 
in favor of distinguished academic records. I suppose this 
neglect of human qualities occurs because colleges think of 
themselves as intellectual institutions and human behavior is 
deeply emotional. But after graduation men must live in a 
world where emotions and sentiments have greater power 
than the intellect. 

Individuals live and move and have their being, if they 
are normal, in constant social contact with not one but with 
many social groups. Moreover, the individual is not an in- 
tellectual machine. He is full of habits, customs, emotions, 
and sentiments which aflfect and usually dominate his social 
behavior and his thinking. His activities are largely controlled 
by conditioned reflexes, though he often builds complicated 
logical structures to rationalize his action after he has reached 
decisions on customary or emotional grounds. When his de- 
cisions are not dominated by habit his surroundings are both 
complicated and uncertain, and he can ordinarily use only 
simple logics as the real basis for decisions. We can magnify 
the power of thought if we understand better the emotional 
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mainsprings of action. More effort should be made in college 
to direct men’s minds toward understanding the processes, 
intellectual, emotional, and cultural, which are involved in 
the behavior of men as social animals. 

The need is great. Much of our labor problem results from 
the effort of employers to impose technological logics, which 
are after all essential, upon emotionally upset employees 
without any understanding of the roots of their discontent. 
Employers resent the fact that reasonable arguments on the 
merits of the technological system have so little effect. They 
oppose C.I.O. fervor with technological logics and material 
accomplishments instead of by more attention to making 
men happy. They do not understand why appeals to preju- 
dices are so often more effective than intellectual appeals. 
This is why since 1929 the reasoned arguments of business- 
men have been so ineffective in comparison with political 
attacks presented as appeals to widespread sentiments. One 
young man summed up his experience working for a summer 
as a laborer on an I.W.W. construction job by saying, “Those 
men don’t think, they feel! Why is it?” The summer was well 
spent. Men should leave college understanding that in most 
situations men feel rather than think and that sentiments 
affect the thinking of all men. They should also understand 
that emotions are never logical and can almost never be 
changed by reasoned argument. Anyone who has tried to 
argue the logical merits of a situation with an upset wife or 
child, particularly when he is himself upset, should know 
this. 

Even now in spite of the long neglect of this subject both 
in practical hfe and in the academic world, useful training 
directed toward better social adjustment of the individual, 
and greater skills in handling people can be developed. I 
shall outline one possible approach to organizing such instruc- 
tion in discussing the Four-Year Curriculum in General 
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The Humanities, Religion and Purpose 

O NE OF THE striking things which stuck out in our national 
life between the two wars was the loss of a sense of 
purpose. True, we had no large revolutionary movement 
seeking to overthrow the government or to substitute other 
ideologies for our own. If we ignore for the minute the anti- 
social individual and the criminal groups, there is little 
dissent from this over-all statement. One thing on which the 
country is clearly united is opposition to and fear of totali- 
tarianism. Labor, management, and capital are in agreement 
on this. So are all important political parties. The churches 
are in practically complete accord. No one of our great social 
groups likes what it sees happening to similar groups when 
autocraey follows chaos. So we fight hard and with sub- 
stantial unity to defeat Germany and Japan. As long as we 
are fighting militant totalitarianism, we have aecurate maps 
and compasses to guide and give a sense of direction and 
purpose to our activities. But this situation appears to be 
the combined result of habit, of the fact that men properly 
fear radical changes because no one can predict their con- 
sequences, and of external pressures. 

When by focusing our activities and objectives on winning 
the war we have accomplished our purpose of defeating the 
enemy, this objective will no longer serve as a guide to the 
future. For the peace ahead we have as yet no adequate 
substitutes. When we seek a basis for the continuance of 
free but ordered society, and for the sense of purpose and 
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willingness to cooperate which alone can give such a basis, 
we do not find any unity. There is little evidence of any burn- 
ing emotional interest drawing us intelligently and with 
united purpose in the direction of perfecting our existing 
society. We have lost a sense of direction in the midst of 
overwhelming change. As a result, many serious observers 
think we are drifting toward totalitarianism. 

Here again, and particularly in view of the lessened hold 
of religion, there is an educational job to be done. A de- 
mocracy without purpose is on the way to disintegration. 
Unfortunately, instead of trying to stem this tide, the col- 
leges in the same period seem to have lost their own sense of 
purpose. As a result they contributed to the loss of purpose 
in the national life. 

I have of course no thought that everyone should agree 
on all subjects and thereby obtain a well-understood national 
purpose. A large part of the zest in life and most progress 
come from disagreement. Nevertheless equilibrium in a 
changing society depends on the society’s capacity to adapt 
itself to change. That capacity in turn depends on its pre- 
serving a large measure of stability and basic similarity in 
many of the habits, customs, and traditions of the people. 
Otherwise rapid change leads the society in the direction of 
chaos. Human intelligence can do little to prevent this for 
if there are too few stable habits, customs, and traditions, 
the foundations of judgment are lacking. So it is with national 
purpose. There must be common ground on which most of the 
people are in agreement without argument. The general 
structure of the society and the major things it exists to ac- 
complish must be supported almost automatically as starting 
points from which disagreements as to the best ways of per- 
fecting the national purpose and attaining its objectives arise. 
Otherwise orderly evolution of the society is impossible. The 
heterogeneous characteristics and background of our people, 
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in many ways a source of strength to the nation, in this re- 
spect present a problem. Neither the habits, customs, tradi- 
tions nor the underlying purpose of the nation have had time 
to shake down into a common basic pattern which is accepted 
by the principal groups in the nation. Until this is accom- 
plished the nation is in dangerous state. There is an educa- 
tional job to be done under the lead of the colleges if we are 
to consolidate the nation in this fundamental sense. 

When methods have been devised which prepare men to 
face complex situations responsibly and to create habits and 
skills useful in forming judgments on changing facts; when 
we have learned how to train men to better their understand- 
ing of human relations and correspondingly to accomplish 
things practically through better human relations, this whole 
field of purpose still remains. Policy depends on purpose. 
Judgments and action must be related to objectives. The col- 
leges need a more critical definition of their own purpose in 
life, and students need more stimulus to the analysis of their 
individual and social purpose. Both need to contribute to 
building a more unified national purpose. 

Anything less than defined purposes for the American col- 
lege, thoughtfully related to contemporary civilization both 
to serve as guides in judgments related to short-time policies, 
and as ideals steadily held as long-time goals, will lead in- 
evitably to flabby planning and to inconsistent action. 
Except by accident such purposeless efforts must lead to un- 
satisfactory educational results. Yet in spite of many reform 
movements, it is doubtful whether there has been since 
science was established in the curriculum anv fresh wide- 
spread and comprehensive effort to think through the job 
of the American college in relation to contemporary needs. 
Constant patchwork changes have been made, but the main 
trends in the college have been controlled by the subtle 
intrusion of specialties until general training has all but dis- 
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appeared, by the opposition of vested interests to any change, 
or by the influence of habit and custom on the educational 
process in spite of rapid changes in the surrounding social 
environment. I am far from advocating change just for the 
sake of change. We have too much of that. But all biological 
evolution points up the lesson that organisms and species 
faced by change succeed or fail by the measure of their 
ability or lack of ability to keep adjusted to their environ- 
ment. The more rapid the changes, the greater the problem. 
The time has come when comprehensive reappraisals and 
readjustments will be the price of real usefulness for the 
colleges in the postwar world. The same wholehearted re- 
siliency will be required in face of the new conditions that 
so many colleges have shown in adjusting themselves to war, 
but this time there will be less aid from outside pressure and 
a heavier burden on initiative from inside. This adds to both 
the difficulty and the opportunity. Academic people are alert 
to the danger that in peacetime the nation may fail to ad- 
just itself to changed world conditions. They may be loath 
to face the thorough overhauling of their own institutions 
required to readapt these institutions to the changed needs of 
this century. As I conceive it, in redefining their objectives 
one of the starting points must be a reappraisal of function in 
view of the lessened hold of religion in the community and 
in the colleges. 

In the good old days, before organized religion lost so 
much of its sanction, the fear of Hell and the hope of Sal- 
vation were potent forces in maintaining individual character 
and community standards, just as service to others was at 
least ideally an integral part of the religious life. Much of 
the purpose of the college and a large part of the behavior 
and purpose of individuals was dominated by a sense that 
this life was preparation for life in the hereafter. Men lived 
under a sense of responsibility to God. The fear of Hell and 
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the hope of Salvation have less hold now, while the ideal 
of service has become for too many a cold ethical rather than 
a warm religious concept. Men have come to feel that God 
is not interested in them. Reverence is weakened. These 
changes are, of course, less marked in those colleges which 
still preserve strong church afiBliations than they are in the 
colleges which have become thoroughly secularized, or in 
the state universities which never had church affiliations. 
There is no blinking their widespread significance all through 
the national life. 

A postwar planning committee was recently appointed by 
the associated boards of trustees of a group of Christian 
colleges founded in China by Protestant missionary groups 
in Britain, Canada, and the United States. The planning com- 
mittee included in its membership men in this country and 
Canada, selected from the boards of trustees of the colleges 
and from allied missionary boards. It had the help of several 
Chinese actively connected with one or another of the col- 
leges. Although I am in no way connected with the Christian 
missionary movement, I was invited to join this committee 
as a representative of the Harvard-Yenching Institute which 
cooperates with several of these Christian colleges in de- 
veloping Chinese cultural studies. This committee has re- 
cently presented to the colleges in China for their comment 
and criticism a tentative statement of purpose for Chris- 
tian colleges in China. The objective is to aid the colleges in 
China as they face the unknown future after the war. Un- 
like most of the current confusing statements about Ameri- 
can collegiate education it started spontaneously with a clear 
foundation for the development and fulfillment of purpose 
in the Christian ethic and the Christian religion. I was im- 
pressed by what followed from this start. 

Of course, the statement would hardly be appropriate for 
colleges and universities which have no active religious 
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affiliation. Nevertheless, it is worth noting that this Christian 
base led directly to a definition of the function of these col- 
leges in terms of rounded student development— not only in- 
tellectual training, but character training, discipline, re- 
sponsibility, individual and social service, and even physical 
well-being. Moreover, religious training and example are the 
vehicles which the committee proposes for use by the col- 
leges in working toward all these important objectives. So 
it was in American education in earlier days. But with the 
weakening of religion as a community force and the collapse 
of religious instruction in the colleges, the vehicle used 
for emphasizing all except the intellectual side of education 
was lost. Even on the intellectual side there was no longer 
a unifying sense of purpose. Wholly inadequate attention 
was devoted to finding alternative ways of accomplishing all 
these important objectives. Indeed except for training in co- 
operative eflFort on the athletic field and for minimum polic- 
ing of ethical standards in student work, the other objectives 
too often disappear almost completely in favor of purely 
intellectual training. 

At the same time, through the progressive disruption of 
family life and the breakdown of neighborhood life with its 
steadying social pressures, the community problem becomes 
more difficult. In appraising men, monetary tests of success 
in life and the glorification of power are too easily substi- 
tuted for judgments based on character and community 
service. Material things become controlling objectives. Ma- 
terialism is often substituted for spiritual values and ideals. 
Cynical appraisals of other people’s motives are too often a 
reflection of the personal standards of the critic and of his 
detachment from the complexities of life. These are difficult 
problems to handle. Must our colleges continue to put the 
men they train through a process which gives almost exclu- 
sive emphasis to the intellect and to the accumulation of 
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knowledge? Must they leave not only a respect for facts and 
their complexity but the whole field of purpose and disci- 
pline, character, ideals, and sense of responsibility to the ac- 
cident of men’s disorganized environment during and after 
leaving college? If so, education presents a I'eal threat to the 
future. 

There is, of course, good reason why in a nation like ours 
church and state should be separated. Nor is the widespread 
separation of church and education subject to criticism. 
Nevertheless, the omission of any real emphasis in American 
colleges on the essentials of religion and with it the lessened 
emphasis on human hopes, ideals, aspirations, emotions, and 
sentiments is a national calamity. Surely, ways can be found 
to turn out men who will be interested less in material suc- 
cess as such and more in the satisfactions which come from 
service to family, neighbor, state, and country. Surely the 
necessity for cooperation in our democracy can have greater 
emphasis. But to make ideals stick in after life men must be 
so well prepared to make a living and the social situation 
must be so organized or reorganized that the opportunity to 
make a living, necessary to self-respect, is kept open to will- 
ing workers. When this is done this essential part of life will 
stop arousing constant fears, and men trained in our liberal- 
arts colleges will have less reason to concentrate their intel- 
lectual and emotional faculties on the material aspects of 
life; more chance of keeping their ideals. If, in its training, 
the college has not stressed ideals and standards, it falls dovm 
on its job. I am not criticizing the colleges for the relative 
loss of religion as a controlling force. In this respect, the 
college follows the community. I was, however, impressed as 
I observed the spontaneous evolution in this committee of a 
definition of purpose for colleges in China which proposed 
to use Christianity at every stage as the vehicle to accomplish 
the desired results. Our American colleges have lost this ve- 
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hide, and they have not found substitutes. I don’t know that 
there are substitutes for all these things. I am sure that logi- 
cal, unemotional courses in ethics and social philosophy are 
not convincing vehicles for character training, for developing 
a sense of responsibility toward others or for any of the other 
things which followed so naturally in the work of this Com- 
mittee from its start with Christian ethics and Christianity. 

I believe the American college can turn out men with a 
deeper sense of reverence for the human race and the job 
ahead of it. I believe the college can train men vnih a gieater 
sense of responsibility and a higher sense of their obligation 
to the community. I am sure it can give men a better under- 
standing of other men and their hopes and aspirations I am 
sure the colleges can restate and revivify the ideals of our 
democracy. Methods can be devised by experiment to ac- 
complish some of the results needed. The best thought we 
have ought to be devoted to exploring problems of this kind 
to see if fortunate answers can be found. In this way the 
whole national problem might be influenced. 

We in this democracy ought not to have to wait for a 
world war to arouse loyalties. There should be less risk that 
at the end of this war we shall lose the peace because we 
think too narrowly and selfishly and because we do not 
think of problems from the other man’s or nation’s viewpoint. 
In peacetime we have the most widespread unloyalty, I be- 
lieve, that there is anywhere in the world. I do not mean 
disloyalty. The failure to hold hard to a thoughtful respon- 
sible loyalty is widespread. Yet our forebears did so. Many 
groups and more individuals have that kind of loyalty and 
sense of responsibility now, but too many lack it. 

In my judgment if such unloyalties are to be cured within 
a reasonable length of time, if we are to create loyalties that 
will survive the emotional urges of a war and last through the 
infinitely more difficult period of peace, there is an educa- 
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tional job to be done. It is a job that to some extent an indi- 
vidual can do for himself. He can accept responsibility, he 
can make his own, the kinds of loyalties, the kinds of emo- 
tional standards, the points of view of which the Christian 
religion is full. But how to get loyalty and a sense of purpose 
in the community at large except through education— that I 
don’t know. We have no loyalty in this country in peacetime 
comparable with the loyalty of Nazi Germany or with the 
loyalty in Russia. In each case that loyalty is based on a reli- 
gion which has a strong emotional appeal. Few of us like 
that religion. Years before this war I saw the youth of Ger- 
many marching, happy and singing. Many of our men sing 
in the middle of war— German boys were singing in the mid- 
dle of peace. They had been tied together by a new sense of 
loyalty. It is very well to say we are going to free the world 
from all sorts of things. We cannot preserve our own demo- 
cratic freedom unless in some way we get in peace as well as 
in war a higher degree of community loyalty and loyalty to 
ideals, unless we can think in terms bevond immediate liveli- 
hood and material gain, beyond the short-time objectives 
that have come to be the impelling motives of educated men 
partly because colk'ges have done such a one-sided and 
purely intellectual job and partly because the community has 
lost the ancient hold of religion. Intellectualisrn easily turns 
materialistic. I do not believe freedom can be preserved un- 
less there is greater emotional interest in and love for or- 
dered freedom as we practice it in peace as well as when we 
fight for it in war. 

We have a chance as a result of the war and the magnifi- 
cent job of American industry and American boys to restore 
and keep goodwill. We have a chance to preserve the loy- 
alties which the war has brought forth, to make men mini- 
mize the immediate point of view and pay more attenb'on to 
social responsibilities and obligations. But it is a chance 
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easily lost. Twenty years ago, in the period of great pros- 
perity around 1923-1927, I felt that this nation was one of 
the least stable nations on the face of the globe. I still feel 
that way. The only reasons instability has not overwhelmed 
us are our geographic location and the fact that the war 
gave us a common objective. In times of peace our capacity 
to work together, to cooperate, and our sense of long-term 
ideals for the nation were largely lost. Now that we have at 
least partially regained them, something must be done to 
keep them. 

We must refuse to accept dollar tests as final. There are 
more fundamental things to be thinking about. We must 
think of what we do to society and not be content with the 
statement that we know the cheapest ways to make gadgets. 

The truly quaint materialism of our view of life 
disables us from pursuing any transaction to an end. 
You can make no one understand that his bargain 
is anything more than a bargain, whereas in point of 
fact it is a link in the policy of mankind, and either 
a good or an evil to the world.' 

We should not forget, however, that to secure a basis for 
keeping and implementing ideals we must maintain many 
aspects of our social life in a moving equilibrium. Men must 
think in tenns of ideals and long-time objectives; but they 
must realize that great ideals and objectives can be ap- 
proached only by short steps. We require of educated men 
not only long-time objectives as programs of reform related 
to distant ideals, but the responsible planning of immedi- 
ately practical next steps. Balance between the immediate 
present and the distant future is needed to tie ideals con- 
cretely and practically into life. Moreover, if the wise ideals 

‘Robert Louis Stevenson, Laij Morals (Ch.irles Scribner’s Sons, 1921), 
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of the few are to influence the many, the aid of farsighted 
men dominated in large measure by self-interest must be en- 
listed. Long distance enlightened self-interest will not in 
general be antisocial. Indeed it is quite as important a force 
as practical idealism. It is when idealism and self-interest 
both refuse to look at facts at the same time practically, far- 
sightedly, and imaginatively that we must fear both. 

As I have pointed out, civilization is a complex of routine 
and stability on the one hand and change on the other. 
Partly as a result of the strength of science and the relative 
weakness in other fields, Western civilization is dangerously 
unstable. Under such circumstances, steps toward reform, 
toward long-time purposes, should be taken carefully and not 
too many reforms should be undertaken simultaneously. 
Otherwise the whole structure of civilization may be over- 
turned by the unforeseen consequences of changes imposed 
from above, in spite of the fact that each change seems to 
the reformer a step toward higher ideals. Moreover, reforms 
should be scrutinized with great care to appraise and fore- 
cast so far as possible their effects on other elements in the 
social structure, and when they are adopted, similar care 
should be exercised to make adjustments necessary to meet 
their unforeseeable collateral consequences. The intellectual 
Utopia which ignores the limits of practical accomplishment 
in the present is in no proper sense either purpose or plan 
Ideal aims giving a sense of direction must be clearly dif- 
ferentiated from specific Utopian blueprints. A sense of di- 
rection need not distract attention from the complex neces- 
sities arising out of current fact. A Utopian blueprint does. 

In so far as humanity can accomplish long-time ideahstic 
purpose it will be because the ideal slowly but steadily af- 
fects action, not because men successfully blueprint the fu- 
ture. The man or the society of idealistic purpose can be 
tolerant both of human frailty and of the slow nature of 
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social progress. The Utopian reformer is always in a hurry 
and rarely tolerant of any frailties but his own. As a result he 
is apt in his attitudes toward current difficult problems to 
combine witch-hunting with action which brings about a 
destructive distortion of social equilibrium. Yet a moving 
equilibrium with much emphasis on routines and habits is 
the sole possible foundation for progress toward the basic 
ideals in any civilization. In contrast with the importance of 
distant purposes and ideals distant planning is excluded both 
by sheer human limitations and by the unpredictable nature 
of future events. There is, however, grave confusion between 
planning and purpose. Many things which should be stated 
in terms of purpose and ideals and which when so stated 
would be influential over a period of time in affecting 
conduct constructively, arc in fact set down in blueprint 
plans for instant accomplishment. In this form they may 
easily become destructive. So a second European front was 
a clear strategic necessity if victory is to be won in this 
war. Prematurely undertaken, it might have caused our 
defeat. 

Commonsense planning as distinguished from long-time 
idealistic purpose is necessarily .short-time and practical, it 
is a piecemeal attack on problems, recognizing long-time 
ideals as ultimate objectives, but moving toward them a step 
at a time whenever such steps are practical. It must alwavs 
face present difficulties and watch constantly to make ad- 
justments to the unpredictable distortions which new factors 
introduce. We knew Japan planned war w'ith us manv years 
before Pearl Harbor, yet we were surprised. Our initial de- 
feat did not alter our long-time purpose of victory. It did 
seriously affect interim strategy and especially all short-time 
plans or tactics. 

Whitehead, using slavery as an illustration, has discussed 
in his Adventures of Ideas this conflict between distant ideals 
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—programs of reform constantly criticizing the contempo- 
rary scene— and present problems. He has shown how gen- 
eral ideas implicit both in Plato’s philosophy and in Christian 
ethics served as constant critics of the fact that classical 
civilization was founded on slavery and later as critics of the 
existence of slavery in the modem world. But it took 2,000 
years and the development of democracy for this program to 
culminate in the abolition of the British Slave Treaty ( 1808), 
the freeing of slaves by purchase in all British dominions 
(1833), and the violent conflict which freed slaves in this 
country. I cannot take the space to do justice to Whitehead’s 
treatment of the subject. Nevertheless in these days of mul- 
tifarious reforms imposed rapidly bv fiat on a society already 
dangerously unstable as a result of the rapid changes in- 
duced by science, a few paragraphs emphasizing the nature 
of the impact of general ideals on shorter time problems are 
directly pertinent. 

So modern Demociats, in the nineteenth century, 
nerved themselves to face the question of Slavery, 
explicitly and with thoroughness. The slow working 
of ideas is thereby illustrated. Two thousand years 
had elapsed since the foundation of Plato’s Academy, 
since the reforms of the Stoic lawyers, since the com- 
position of the Gospels. The great program of reform 
bequeathed bv the classical civilization was achieving 
another triumph. 

The slow issue of general ideas into practical con- 
sequences is not wholly due to inefficiency of human 
character. There is a problem to be solved, and its 
complexity is habitually ignored by impetuous seek- 
ers. The difficulty is just this:— It may be impossible 
to conceive a reorganization of society adequate for 
the removal of some admitted evil without destroying 
the social organization and the civilization which de- 
pends on it. An allied plea is that there is no known 
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way of removing the evil without the introduction of 
worse evils of some other type. 

Such arguments are usually implicit. Even the wis- 
est are unable to conceive the possibility of untried 
forms of social relations. Human nature is so complex 
that paper plans for society are to the statesman not 
worth even the price of the defaced paper. Successful 
progi ess creeps from point to point, testing each step. 
It is not difficult to frame the sort of defense that 
Cicero would have advanced, if challenged on the 
question of slavery. The Roman Government, he 
would have said, is the one hope for the human race. 
Destroy Rome; and Where will you find the firmness 
of the Roman Senate, the discipline of its legions, 
the wisdom of its lawyers, the restraints upon mis- 
government, the appreciative protection of Greek 
learning? . . . 

In fact, we do know exactly the stand taken upon 
this ver)' question by the lawyers. Pagan and Chris- 
tian, and by the bishops and popes, of the five cen- 
tal ies succeeding Cicero. Among them were states- 
men with more than Cicero’s practical sagacity, and 
his equals m moral semsibility. They introduced care- 
ful legal restraints upon the powers of the masters; 
they protected some of the essential rights of slaves. 
But they preserved the institution. Civilization, Hel- 
lenic and Roman, was preserved intact for more than 
seven centuries after the death of Plato. The slaves 
were the martvTS whose toil made progress possible. 
There is a famous statue of a Sevthian slave sharpen- 
ing a knife. His body is bent, but his glance is upward. 
That figure has survived the ages, a message to us of 
what we owe to the sufFering millions in the dim past. 

We may ask. Would Rome have been destroyed by 
a crusade for the abolition of slavery in the time of 
Cicero or in the time of Augustus? Throughout the 
whole period of classical civilization the foundations 
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of social order could scarcely sustain the weight upon 
them— the wars between states, the surrounding bar- 
barians, the political convulsions, the evils of the slave 
system. In the age from the birth of Cicero to the 
accession of Augustus to undisputed power, the whole 
structure almost collapsed, before it had finished its 
appointed task. Even earlier, it had nearly met its fate, 
and later by a few centuries came the final collapse. 
It is impossible to doubt the effect of any vigorous 
effort for the immediate abolition of the only social 
system that men knew. It may be better that the 
heavens should fall, but it is folly to ignore the fact 
that they will fall. 

Suppose that, in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the shock that overwhelmed the Confederate 
States in the American Civil War had equally over- 
whelmed the whole of North America and the whole 
of Europe. The sole hope of progressive civilization 
would have been lost. We may speculate about a 
recovery, but of that we know nothing In the ancient 
world, the dangers were immeasurably greater. 

The argument of the previous section can be gen- 
eralized. It amounts to this:— that the final introduc- 
tion of a reform does not necessarily prove the moral 
superiority of the reforming generation. It certainly 
does require that that generation exhibits reforming 
energy. But conditions may have changed, so that 
what is possible now may not have been possible 
then. A great idea is not to be conceived as merely 
waiting for enough good men to carry it into prac- 
tical effect. That is a childish view of the history of 
ideas. The ideal in the background is promoting the 
gradual growth of the requisite communal customs, 
adequate to sustain the load of its exemplification.^ 


® Alfred North Whitehead- Adventures of Ideas (New York, 1933), 
p 24. By permission, The Macmillan Company. 
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Unfortunately, the specialization of teachers, except in 
philosophy and religion, tends to make them think of and 
define the ideals which they try to inculcate in too narrow 
terms and to make them in a hurry for results. Generality of 
viewpoint even about ideals is too often lost in the narrow 
limitations imposed by the specialized subject matter each 
makes his own. As a result specialized Utopian programs too 
often take the place of virile general ideals and ideas. It is 
to be regretted also that philosophy, with its heavy emphasis 
on metaphysics, has to a large extent, at least from the view- 
point of undergraduate education, lost its hold on concrete 
reality, as religion has lost its “ancient hold” on both the col- 
lege and society. 

If general ideas and general ideals are to attain their neces- 
sary posts of influence in the modem world, our educational 
system must pay more attention to the processes involved in 
formulating immediate programs which minimize violent 
change while at the same time it keeps constantly in mind 
more distant ideals and general ideas as goals toward which 
we should strive. Now it docs neither eflEectively. Yet every 
policymaker, every administrator, pubhc or private, every 
politician, every citizen in his daily life must, in the nature 
of things, struggle with the first of these two problems, the 
necessity for immediate action. The college gives students 
neither a conceptual scheme under which they can work, nor 
habits and skills which supplement their untutored approach 
to such immediate problems. In the interest, on the one hand, 
of the stability without which civilization is impossible, and, 
on the other hand, of the capacity to maintain the freshness 
of life in response to change without which the decay of a 
civilization is inevitable, the second of these objectives, the 
critique of general ideas and ideals, while it should never 
submerge the first, should likewise never be far in the back- 
ground. Our leaders in both public and private administra- 
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tion need to combine these two points of view. It is through 
such combinations that politicians become statesmen. The 
college does far too little to aid men in understanding such 
relationships between the immediate and the ideal, and far 
too little in searching out and helping men to understand and 
make their own, great concepts which give purpose and zest 
to life. For some this zest will come in ways quite apart from 
the immediately practical and proper necessity of making a 
living. For others it will come in ways which lead to a more 
complete harmony between the mode of making a hving and 
the opportunity wrapped up in it for constructive social ac- 
complishment. The desire for such accomplishment is shared 
by multitudes of men. One grave fault in the machine age is 
that for so many it separates work from social purpose real- 
ized through work. 

These are difficult problems for the colleges. The detach- 
ment of academic people from the life around them and the 
fact that practically all are specialists who see only a fraction 
of the situation create a strong tendency for each to exag- 
gerate the importance of his own segment. Yet specialized 
knowledge is no substitute for general understanding. The 
two aspects of purpose, short-time next steps closely allied to 
planning and long-time idealistic objectives, are rarely differ- 
entiated clearly. Moreover, the elements which need to be 
taken into account in planning practical next steps are often 
passed over lightly. The hmitations necessary in the short 
view are even looked down upon or dismissed in favor of 
long-time principles or Utopian solutions; or by the easy as- 
sumption that immediate difficulties are but temporary de- 
partures from the normal. 

Because of the limitation imposed by specialization, dis- 
tant ideals tend to be narrowly conceived and carried in this 
form into immediate programs. Too often a philosophical and 
truly humanitarian viewpoint which brings in the past expe- 
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rience of the race is lacking, and high-minded sentiments 
ignore the difiBcult problems of human adaptation to change. 
The teacher, particularly in social fields, in his detachment 
from current diflBculties tends to seek distant objectives or to 
attack specific present evils with little study of the collateral 
results of his attacks. He is inclined to assume that quick 
steps toward distant objectives could be taken successfully 
or that immediate remedies for evils could be put into effect 
if men would only listen to him. Since they do not, he tends 
in recent years to be impatient of the slow nature of social 
progress and to seek his objectives through the fiat of gov- 
ernment. When he attains either influence or authority in 
government he is apt, like the totalitarians, to favor using 
the battle-ax of government power in frontal attacks and to 
ignore the carnage he is bringing about through his narrow 
understanding of current social and technological situations 
and his overweening confidence that, regardless of conse- 
quences, his particular program should be attained here and 
now. 

Now the weakness of political idealism is that it 
tends to exaggerate the force of circumstances. In 
East London we see around us the power of circum- 
stances over man for evil, and we conclude, not un- 
reasonably, that under better conditions, they might 
exert an equal power for good. Then, as our imagina- 
tions awaken to the vast possibilities of social reform, 
as we “contrast the petty done Vidth the undone vast,” 
it seems as if, compared with the larger and fuller 
existence which we believe the future will bring, our 
present life were scarcely worth having. This is a fatal 
error. The future we hope for must grow, not out of 
the thought, but out of the life, of the present. The 
moral energy needed to carry mn: ideal to its realiza- 
tion can only be generated in a determined struggle 
to make the best of the actual. To dwell too much on 
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the future is to dream of the golden egg while the 
neglected goose dies of starvation. This is the fallacy 
of political idealism.® 

Only the inertia of students in classrooms prevents this 
tendency to be in a hurry and to ignore the force of circum- 
stances from being a more serious danger. Active propaganda 
in the classroom for special reforms usually creates reac- 
tion sooner or later and is generally rather unimportant. But 
the habit of mind which it inculcates by example in the 
student is dangerous. Bad mental habits may last for life. 
When such propaganda is transferred from the classroom to 
government service the consequences may be far-rcaching 
and destructive. Unfortunately there is a gowing tendency 
to think that all evils can be cured by government activitv. 

The paucity of men of wide general background and ex- 
perience on academic faculties and the failure to develop 
methods of educating students to think of wide present re- 
lationships are serious obstacles to reform in liberal-arts col- 
leges. Yet if men are trained to see things in wide relation- 
ship, and if at the same time they are trained to think 
responsibly, they will be less apt to act o^'Ol•hast]ly on one- 
sided views of situations or to ignore practical difficulties 
preventing the immediate accomplishment of distant ideals. 
They will be more likely to accomplish important immedi- 
ate objectives. Nor is this point of view inconsistent with 
maintaining ideals. Again I quote Whitehead: 

In the midst of this period of progress and deca- 
dence, Christianity arose. In its early form it was a 
religion of fierce enthusiasm and of impracticable 
moral ideals. Luckily these ideals have been preserved 
for us in a literature which is almost contemporary 
with the origin of the religion. They have constituted 
an unrivalled program for reform, which has been one 

* George Unwin, Studies in Economic History (1927), p. 451. By per- 
mission, Macmillan & Co , Ltd. 
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element in the evolution of Western civilization. The 
progress of humanity can be defined as the process 
of transforming society so as to make the original 
Christian ideals increasingly practicable for its in- 
dividual members. As society is now constituted a 
literal adherence to the moral precepts scattered 
throughout the Gospels would mean sudden death. 

Christianity rapidly assimilated the Platonic doc- 
trine of the human soul. The philosophy and the 
religion were very congenial to each other in their 
respective teachings; although, as was natural, the re- 
ligious version was much more specialized than the 
philosophic version. We have here an example of the 
principle that dominates the history of ideas. There 
will be a general idea in the background flittingly, 
waveringly, realized by the few in its full generality— 
or perhaps ne\’er expressed in any adequate universal 
form with persuasive force Such persuasive expres- 
sion depends on the accidents of genius; for example, 
it depends on the chance that a man like Plato appears. 
But this general idea, whether expressed or implicitly 
just below the surface of consciousness, embodies it- 
self in special expression after special expression. It 
condescends so as to lose the magnificence of its gen- 
erality, but it gains in the force of its peculiar adapta- 
tion to the concrete circumstances of a particular age 
It is a hidden driving force, haunting humanity, and 
ever appearing in specialized guise as compulsory on 
action by reason of its appeal to the uneasy conscience 
of the age. The force of the appeal lies in the fact that 
a specialized principle of immediate conduct exem- 
plifies the grandeur of the wider truth arising from 
the very nature of the order of things, a truth which 
mankind has grown to the stature of being able to feel 
though perhaps as yet unable to frame in fortunate 
expression.* 

* Alfred North Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas (1933), p, 18. By per- 
mission, The Macmillan Company 
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Surely one of the functions of the college and the univer- 
sity should be to seek the explicit statement through “for- 
tunate expression” of great ideals and general ideas, which 
will do their part in haunting humanity and slowly modify- 
ing immediate action through the uneasy conscience of the 
age. But surely, too, one of their functions is to stress the 
importance of the immediate present and the fact that it con- 
tinuously confronts us with problems which must be solved. 
Nor is this immediate function of minor importance. The 
glory of France as of the Greeks has been their insistence on 
general ideas, with perhaps too little attention to the im- 
mediately important. The glory of Rome and of England has 
been their capacity to muddle thiough, with perhaps too 
little attention to distant ideals and general ideas. Yet the 
Pax Romana and the Pax Britannica alike testify to the im- 
portance of sufficiently high levels in the administration of 
immediate problems continued over long periods of time. It 
was the British who freed the slaves. It v^as Rome from which 
Christianity spread. And France collapsed, largely in a con- 
fusion of ideologies. Social progress depends on the slow 
process of meeting day-to-day problems with the skill which 
alone gives vision a chance. Training which brought such 
contrasts out explicitly would give the beginnings at least of 
a basis for both judgment and intuition with reference to 
changing present facts, as well as a better basis for the play of 
general ideas and ideals. For many it would be the founda- 
tion for wisdom in maturity. We need such wisdom to make 
our democracy work. 

In this field of ideals I believe the humanities can make 
the greatest contribution. Out of the vast experience of 
the human race as it struggles toward a morally defensible 
and at the same time practically efficient organization of 
human society, there is a long record of human hopes and 
aspirations, successes and failures. To a large extent the hu- 
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inanities are the custodians of this record. The great arts and 
the great literatures, philosophy and religion, history, all 
should be interpreted with reference to the present as it in- 
cludes the past and looks to the future. Out of such a sorting 
process should come a large part at least of the imaginative 
grasp and insight which would give emphasis to the general 
ideas most significant to us. The great arts and the great ht- 
eratures should help us to define concretely, out of the expe- 
riences of the race, the ideals toward which we should be 
striving and in some measure the difficulties of attainment. 
But here, too, we run into atomistic specialization. The gaps 
are too big for the student to bridge. The way our educa- 
tional paths are organized, the undergraduate never sees the 
forest for the trees and very few of the trees. The sweep of 
man’s struggle through the ages is concealed from him. The 
study of history, for example, involves too many courses, too 
little high lighting, too many dead kings, rulers, and military 
leaders, too little discussion of the assets and liabilities of 
different approaches to the “endless adventure of governing 
men”; too little sorting out of the ideals and ideas which have 
influenced men; too little of the lives led by, and the hopes 
and aspirations of, different sorts of men in different times 
and circumstances, too little of the evolution of scientific 
thought and engineering, and its social impact. Above all, too 
little emphasis on the likes and differences between the pe- 
riods studied and our present world with its distinctive pace 
of change. History could be so conceived and taught that it 
would include the great arts, the great literatures, philosophy 
and religion, science and technology and bring all to bear 
on the present. True, history so taught would necessarily be 
superficial, but would it be any more superficial than the 
smatterings of courses in history and the humanities now 
taken by the ordinary undergraduate in his disassociated 
melange of courses? Except as required for pedagogical 
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reasons, the college, \vhen it is engaged in general training, 
has no proper place for small unrepresentative segments of 
subjects given without perspective or association with other 
fields. 

The humanities can contribute much to the understanding 
of human relations. They cannot do the whole job. Both sci- 
entific and social research of a very concrete nature is neces- 
sary. Yet both literature and art include many works of 
genius by men who possessed peculiar insight into human 
problems which might both guide research and illuminate 
its results. Literature and art can be used as the basis for 
interpreting great ranges of human successes and failures. 
So, to me, the art and literature of the period between the 
world wars stands out for its chaotic quality and thereby il- 
luminates the social conditions which existed. The disillu- 
sionment and lack of purpose in human and social life which 
are apparent from the art and the literature supplement eco- 
nomic and political interpretations in ways which give the 
basis for a better and deeper insight into the over-all social 
situation and the inadequacy of economic or political action 
as the solution of our long-time problems. If we had no other 
evidence than the graphic arts and the fiction of this period, 
we would know we were dealing with a disinlegiate pur- 
poseless society. 

Of course there are other reasons for studying the hu- 
manities. There is the sheer joy of living which they can 
bring and the contribution they can make to the construc- 
tive use of leisure through worth-while hobbies and the 
pleasures which come from trained and sensitive aesthetic 
appreciation. These are important objectives. Standing 
alone, are they all the humanities have to offer to a troubled 
world? 

By the variety of experience the humanities offer, they can 
do much to prevent the sense of futility and boredom which is 
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such an easy consequence of thinking and acting within nar- 
row bounds and such a damper on imagination. We too 
easily go stale and resent the intrusion of new ways of 
thought or new facts into the comfortable dead level of our 
accustomed rounds. The hardest job we have is the imagina- 
tive grasp of new facts and factors and their integration with 
our established notions. The humanities can be a great stim- 
ulus to the imagination and to its breadth of background. 
But can they make this contribution by atomistic speciaU- 
zation? 

If the humanities are to make major contributions to the 
critical needs of Western civilization, they must, as in the 
case of social science, come to have a functional relationship 
to the lives men live and to loyalties, ideals, and purposes 
which dominate men’s activities. Now they are too com- 
pletely disassociated from the lives men live. When the hu- 
manities influence men it is too often by giving them a kind of 
private apartment to which they can retire from the turmoil 
of reality— a pleasant place detached from the active li\'es 
they lead. Religion, philanthropy, and the humanities are all 
apt to live apart from the rest of life. The intercommunica- 
tion system, if it exists at all, has grown like Topsy rather 
than to a unified design of living. 

If this lack of functional relationship is to be remedied, ob- 
jectives must be defined and pertinent areas in the humani- 
ties must be integrated. Then instruction must be so organ- 
ized that its direct relationship with life is made clear to the 
student. How this may be accomplished, I do not know in 
any detail. History, stressing also art and literature, seems 
most likely to be the key. As the humanities are now organ- 
ized, it is easy to suggest roads to interesting hobbies or to 
the development of aesthetic appreciation in some special 
field. But it is hard to advise students how to get what they 
properly desire when they seek a rounded education and 
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feel that it should include substantial emphasis on the hu- 
manities. 

Religion should not be ignored. In universities and col- 
leges, and in independent institutions training for the min- 
istry, religion should take an aflSrmative part not limited to 
theology. Many independent theological seminaries are 
closely related to state universities and can help toward such 
objectives if there is significant cooperation. Unquestionably, 
theology is important. Its organized study can be one of the 
great ways in which the essentials of religion are separated 
from glosses of historic error and of irrational and uninspired 
superstition. So is training in seminaries for preaching and 
for parish work important. But these schools and our colleges 
have another function in relation to religion. In spite of rela- 
tive weakness in comparison with their standing even three 
generations ago, Christianity and its visible manifestation in 
the church, and the ancient religion of the Jews can surely 
contribute something to the restoration of a sense of purpose 
to Western civilization and to the critical problems we face 
because we have lost our old sense of responsibility to God 
and to an alarming extent our sense of the dignity and impor- 
tance of the human race. In the last analysis these are in- 
dividual attitudes, but they are fundamentally related to the 
general community attitude. I know it will be said the 
churches are making such contributions. But to me they have 
to a distressing degree lost their functional relationship to 
life as men meet and struggle with it. I do not believe they 
regain this functional relationship by frantic efforts to hold 
and express opinions on every current social problem, re- 
gardless of their grasp or lack of grasp of its intricacies. The 
social organization of religion is an important element in the 
church, but religious training does not equip ministers with 
knowledge or understanding on which they can safely make 
great social generalizations. Religion may easily suffer from 
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efiForts of the church to take an active part in the solution of 
complex current problems as it has suflFered from attempts to 
defend error against the progress of knowledge. 

It is one thing, and an essential contribution, for the clergy 
to point out critical evils in the structure of modern society. 
Persistent or intermittent unemployment of men seeking 
work can be used as an example. The church could have done 
more, while work in industry was becoming the only way of 
earning a living for a constantly increasing percentage of our 
people, to challenge laymen by stressing the insecure moral 
and religious foundation of an industrial society which fails 
to attain substantial success in solving this problem. It is 
quite another thing to jump at Utopian solutions couched in 
idealistic terms without facing the vast difiBculties to be met. 
Industrial unemplo)Tnent is a new problem in its scope and 
intensity. So far only two solutions hav'e been found and 
proved, war, including preparation for war, and totalitarian- 
ism with its attendant loss of most of the progress toward 
individual freedom for which Western civilization has strug- 
gled for centuries. All important social problems in the rap- 
idly changing modem world are inevitably complex. So it is 
with the peace which must follow victory. We shall not find 
the way to a durable peace by imposing on tlie world any 
piece of mechanism idealistically conceived in a wave of 
widespread popular appeal unless there is behind it the per- 
sistent purpose to make it work, shared by a multitude of 
people and groups of people with conflicting interests. Mu- 
tual understanding and willingness to sacrifice both resources 
and lives to accomplish this will both be necessary. Tliere is 
grave danger that the churches will actively and imcritically 
support any idealistic plan in the beginning and in the end 
fail to do their part in preserving the essential interest and 
spirit of sacrifice which will be necessary when popular inter- 
est tends to fall off. In all such problems it should be the 
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function of the church to arouse and keep aroused the moral, 
ethical, and religious energies of the people rather than to 
find the necessary successive solutions to constantly changing 
problems as they arise. These will always require intimate 
knowledge of facts and a careful appraisal of the difiiculties 
which of necessity go with diversity of interests, limitations 
on human foresight, and the frailty of human nature. Faced 
by the sure fact that the future is both unpredictable and 
dangerous, we must watch and tend any machinery we set 
up as Holland watches her dikes. 

The minister or priest can, if he has sufficient understand- 
ing, be of great help to individuals. Many people need help 
in integrating their own lives into a consistent unity in 
which ideals always play a part. He can also do much to 
arouse important social groups to a keener sense of gioup 
responsibility and of the significance of group attitudes in 
relation to the community at large or to other social groups. 
The field of specialized group ethics and group responsibil- 
ity is inadequately stressed. Indeed, its scope and importance 
is hardly appreciated. This is not strange because group 
ethics are part of the larger subject of human relations and 
the whole subject is neglected. Religion in a democracy, if it 
is to be an effective force, must influence the behavior not 
only of individuals but of groups. Neither conscience nor a 
sense of responsibility can be created for men, but conscience 
may be enlightened and a sense of responsibility already 
existing can be stimulated and developed not only in indi- 
viduals but in great social groups. Such groups can be 
aroused to the magnitude of the task of learning how to live 
together. Religion and the humanities can help bring the 
subject home to youth. They can add to the understanding 
of youth and set up guides to conscience. 

No greater challenge exists, for live together the human 
race must. No one lives to himself. Ethics deals always with 
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groups. As Professor Palmer has said, the smallest social and 
ethical group we can imagine is three, father, mother, and 
child; and everything that happens after birth almost in- 
evitably broadens the group, with internal conflicts and ex- 
ternal conflicts for each group we define. Conflicts of interest 
are inherent in life. The interests of the family with all its 
internal conflicts are diverse from those of the church, the 
local community, or the state. In ethics, as in life, the in- 
dividual and the group must constantly appraise situations, 
resolve conflicts, and ultimately determine action, always 
with insufficient premises, and always, if the individual or 
the group respects itself, with final accountability to itself 
alone. 

Tlirough long centuries of evolution, through constant trial 
and error, the community at any one time lives under, or at 
least understands, a fairly definite set of general ethical con- 
cepts. In addition, coherent special groups tend to develop 
additional group concepts to govern the behavior of its in- 
dividual members. At the present time, the group ethics of 
Politics, Business and Labor are especially important. Ob- 
viously each of these is subject to the rules of the game 
which apply generally, for each group is part of the com- 
munity. General community ethics does not become special- 
ized group ethics simply because a politician or a business- 
man or a labor leader is involved, nor should any self-respect- 
ing man ask for lowered ethical bars simply because he is in 
such a group. Each group must adhere to the rules of the 
game as played in the commuiiitv or it is non-ethical under 
those rules. While conflicts arise which necessitate the break- 
ing of given rules under the dictates of a higher conscience, 
the burden is heavy on members of any such group, as it 
would be on each of us as members of a family group, to 
justify giving precedence to our own specialized ethical 
viewpoints when such precedence requires overriding and 
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trampling under foot the evolutionary ethics under which 
we as a community live. I am not referring here to the rules 
laid down by the law and the pohceman but to the ethical 
concepts which have their roots in conscience, to infractions 
of the rules from which one shrinks because of one’s own 
self-accountabihty. 

What, then, is left for group ethics if general commimity 
ethics are both assumed and eliminated from the discussion? 
Twenty years ago I should have answered— nothing; for I 
should have said that just as business English is bad English 
unless it is good English, and good English is ipso facto good 
business English, so good ethics is ipso facto good group 
ethics and that ends it. I now think I should have been 
wrong— wrong in one of the most significant areas for hu- 
man study. For two whole ethical areas still remain: the 
internal relations of the group, how businessmen or poli- 
ticians or labor leaders are to live together each within his 
group; and the external relations of the group, how they are 
to live with the community. Both these fields are obviously 
included in the ethics of the group and conversely, as I 
conceive it, nothing else exists as a part of the special ethics 
of the particular group. 

The art of living together within the group is here omitted 
from consideration, except for the statement that in many 
ways bad ethical standards within a group have bad reper- 
cussions on the relations of the particular group to the com- 
munity at large. It is in the second part of the subject, which 
deals with the art by which each group may live in and with 
the community, that the most significant and most neglected 
aspects of the subject lie. It is here that the religious workers 
of the college can help most. The basic concepts of group 
ethics and group responsibility are hardly beginning to take 
shape in all three of the groups I have mentioned. Social 
evolution is only now touching upon them. At the same time 
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they are of all ethical areas, with the exception of interna- 
tional relationships, the most important with which the race 
has to struggle. 

Yet politics has been with us always and business started 
long centuries before the dawn of history. Men have ever 
earned their living by labor. Apparently, if time and the 
trial and error of centuries are the basis of evolution, the 
subject should be most highly developed. In fact, many of 
our general community concepts must have developed out 
of the slow results of many centuries of politics and of 
trading and working together. But politics, business, and the 
labor movement as we know them are new in their broad- 
ening scope, new in their social significance. In their present 
form they are so deeply affected by the progress of science 
and by the industrial revolution that the whole problem of 
gi'oup relationships is new for each group. No one of the 
group has learned how to handle these changes well. None 
yet recognizes the magnitude of its responsibilities for the 
future of civilization or that these responsibilities require 
restraint as well as action. The ordinary forces of evolution, 
tuned to the measured tread of geological and biological 
evolution, work too slowly for the new ethical problems 
which now face these groups. An intelligent race must find a 
quicker answer to the problem of living together in our con- 
stantly changing environment than througli slow evolution 
by trial and error. One necessity is a far greater development 
of group responsibility and group ethics to fit the new need. 

I am most familiar with business and business ethics. 
Nevertheless I think the improvement of political and labor 
ethics of equal importance and their present state at least 
equally dangerous. All the forces of the humanities and of 
Church and State and all the aid we can obtain from the 
unity given by war are needed if we are to have time to 
work out these problems. For without overlooking the out- 
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standing men in each of these groups who have a sense of 
this overwhelming responsibility, politicians, businessmen, 
and labor leaders as groups fail to recognize tlie problem. 
The ethics of politics is wholly inadequate for the new func- 
tions assumed by government. Only in the last half-century 
has any considerable sense of group solidarity developed 
among businessmen. Moreover, much of existing group con- 
sciousness in business is defensive in character. Too fre- 
quently the most critical elements in codes are inserted 
merely to defend the existing state of things. Men feel their 
common need for defense far more readily than they develop 
a sense of constructive group responsibility, and the infinitely 
varied technique of modem industry tends to obscure com- 
mon aims and common responsibilities. Labor is as a group 
militant rather than constructive. Through religion a keener 
sense of group responsibility in all these groups might be 
aroused. 

But in addition the intellectual background and training 
of politicians, businessmen, and labor leaders is inadequate 
to a serious degree. This is partly because of the slow de- 
velopment of general education in our colleges. The lawyer 
who enters politics rarely has the wealth of experience neces- 
sary to realize the ramifications of his activities. There is 
nothing comparable, in the typical group background of the 
business group, to the severe intellectual training of the sci- 
entist or even of the doctor or lawyer. Labor leaders, with 
more excuse, are all too frequently short-sighted to the dis- 
advantage of labor. Much must be accomplished before we 
shall find in the leaders in all these groups the trained capac- 
ity for considering the social consequences of their activities. 
Unfortunately, with the best of intent, this task of defining 
group ethics, of developing the art of living with the com- 
munity, cannot be accomplished without trained, hard- 
boiled, institutional thinking— thinking, not in terms of this 
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and next year's election, profits, or hourly wages but in terms 
of the permanence of institutions and groups so managed 
that the community wishes them to be permanent. 

Of course, in developing this art, we should take advantage 
of the widespread idealism which exists in this country of 
ours, but this idealism easily turns into high-sounding phrases 
used to persuade men to other ’isms. No high-sounding 
phrases will long conceal political lust for power; no amount 
of support by businessmen of hospitals and charities, of fine 
arts and universities, will remove the stigma of materialism 
from our civilization; no agreement not to strike will offset 
the fact of strikes in wartime. Idealism must be focused by 
the group involved on the great task of adjusting its progress 
to other community interests. Moreover, the idealist will al- 
ways be in the minority. In order to accomplish the desired 
result, we must bring to our aid in all pos.sible ways the ele- 
mental basic instincts of our common humanity, such as fear 
and selfishness, as well as the desire to stand well with our 
peers. We must be concrete in our handling of specific cases 
and definite in our interpretations of situations. 

Fortunately, we can bring to our aid one fundamental 
human characteristic. We tend in all matters to live as if we 
were eternal. Among the complicated hazards of modem life, 
we continue to plan for the future as if we were institutions 
instead of men. With the fly-by-night and the thug we shall 
make no progress, but these are a minority. More and more 
men are taking this institutional point of view and the in- 
stitutional view brings to our aid the element of time. 

With this time element we can build much on our other 
basic instincts. Fear may become fear for the future; selfish- 
ness, long-distance intelligent planning; and the desire to 
stand well with our peers may easily translate itself into pride 
in the progress of the institution or profession we serve. 
Through this type of institutional thinking, and tlirough the 
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conscientious and responsible use of power on sound social 
lines, permanency of institutions soundly evolving to meet 
changing human needs may be secured and constructive 
systems of group ethics may be achieved. 

The sense of responsibility developed must be group re- 
sponsibility. It is the political or business or labor group as a 
whole which must live with the community. Every subdivi- 
sion of the group and every individual who departs from 
sound ethics and fails to recognize his share of this group 
responsibility, is antisocial, and threatens by so much the 
whole orderly evolution of our civilization. Yet this group 
recognition of group responsibility hardly exists today. The 
leadership imposed on these groups is still thought of as an 
opportunity for power or money-making rather than as a call 
to the most farsighted leadership. 

Let me illustrate what this means by comparing the ethical 
code of law and medicine with the typical trade-association 
codes. So far as I know, no similar codes exist at all in politics 
or labor. The first group of codes is evolutionary in character. 
In other words, the compilers of these codes were attempting 
to reduce to vTiting the then-existing state of the best ethical 
practice in their several professions. This practice was the 
result of centuries of evolution. The trade-association codes, 
by contrast, are handmade. At their best, and in so far as they 
are not merely defensive, they represent the effort of for- 
ward-minded men to create and define canons by which 
their business should be run. This is a real advance but the 
differences between these and the evolutionary codes are 
striking. Both types of codes include certain community con- 
cepts which hardly belong in the specialized ethics of a 
group. Both deal with problems which arise from living to- 
gether within the group. There, however, they part company. 
The codes of law and of medicine each include important 
categories of activity which from the community standpoint 
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are ethically neutral; that is, from the outsider's standpoint 
they depend for their ethical coloration on the facts of the 
individual case, are good or bad as the facts in each case 
determine. Yet the codes say that the whole type of activity 
for the particular profession involved is bad and taboo. In 
every such case, the type of activity which is condemned 
either tends to bring the good name of the profession into 
disrepute, because it puts too much of a strain on human 
nature, or it bears even more directly on the relations of the 
group as a whole to the rest of the community. Practically 
nothing of this sort occurs in the handmade business codes 
unless we except their re-enactments of the Golden Rule. 
Group solidarity and group responsiliility have not reached 
the point where even high-minded men see that types of 
activity, which on the average tend to lower the tone of the 
group or to hurt its relations with other groups and with the 
community, must be taboo irrespective of the ethical colora- 
tion of the particular situation. Mingling the funds of the 
client with one’s owm funds may be all to the advantage of 
the client, yet the ethics of the law forbids the whole prac- 
tice, obviously because it puts too great a strain on human 
nature. He wovdd be a rare businessman or labor leader who 
refrained from an individually sound transaction because on 
the average such transactions put too great a strain on human 
nature. The same statements apply in politics and labor. Yet 
such considerations are the very core of the art of living to- 
gether and the substance of group ethics. 

In the evolutionary development of codes we have an ap- 
parent departure from the basic principle that the test ethi- 
cally is good conscience. This departure, however, is only 
apparent. Indeed, what we really have is an extension of the 
rule to make it include the group as a whole. Politics, Busi- 
ness and Labor must each develop and enforce a group con- 
science if the evolution of their ethics is to be speeded up— 
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a group conscience which will hold not only the individual 
but the whole group to both personal and group responsibil- 
ity for relations with the rest of the community. When this 
degree of solidarity is accomplished, and when all three 
groups have to a reasonable extent acquired the ability to 
enforce their own sanctions, and not till then, will they have 
assumed the responsibility which has been forced on them 
by science. 

It will be said that it is a function of the law to define these 
standards, for the law is made by the community, and the 
community should define the basis on which it wishes its 
economic structure to be organized and managed Of course, 
the law and the policeman must define and establish those 
minimum standards to which the lowx'st must conform, and 
they may even in many fields detennine the average of 
conformity. But the statement that in a world of change we 
should have our standards fixed by laws is open to serious 
question. 

For illustration we may consider a few of the great eco- 
nomic changes of the last three hundred years and see how 
they have actually been dealt with: the development of the 
credit structure in England, the change in England and the 
United States to the factory system, and the development 
and curbing of tmsts in the United States. 

When our modern instrumentalities of credit were devel- 
oped on a large scale in a tidy little situation in England, they 
at once became instrumentalities of oppression of a most 
serious nature. Popular legislation had not then been de- 
veloped; and the common-law courts, with their doctrine of 
stare decisis, were powerless to find ways by which a deed, 
given as a mortgage, could be prevented from taking effect 
as an absolute conveyance on failure of the most technical 
condition. The church courts came to the rescue with pen- 
alties impinging on the conscience of the litigant. The com- 
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mon law gave unquestioned secular rights, but common-law 
rights were hard to enforce with Hell’s fire and damnation 
and the pains of excommunication brought to bear from the 
other side on the ground that the transaction was unconscion- 
able. Not everyone even then, however, respected the ortho- 
dox church, and in due course a whole system of jurispru- 
dence — our modern courts of equity impinging with their 
decrees on the conscience of the individual but backed up in 
their authority by the secular law— was brought into existence 
to cope with such prolilcms. The socializing of our credit 
structure was slow, but it was effective. Now we are quite 
unconscious of the extent to which we depend on the smooth 
and fair working of credit instrumentalities. In spite of the 
fact that the structure creaks under the weight of recent 
government controls, the credit structure is a great social 
asset. 

Between the time when the equity courts developed and 
the rise of the factory system in England, two things occurred. 
The doctrine of stare decisis— hy which principles of law 
once decided are binding on future similar cases— was taken 
over by analogy from the common-law courts into tlie equity 
courts. This was natural, for the judges in the equity courts 
were all lawyers trained in the common law, and the doctrine 
was thought of as the comerstonc upon which the common 
law was built. The collateral effect was, however, inevitable. 
Conscience, like law, became reduced to rules, and slowly 
the daring and the initiative of the courts of equity in deal- 
ing with new situations in new wav s grew less and less, until 
today our equity jurisprudence is almost as ritualized as the 
common law. 

This prtxiess was accentuated by the growth of popular 
government and the rise of Parliament. More and more in 
England the solution of unsatisfactory social conditions was 
sought through Acts of Parhament. While the House of Lords 
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was still powerful and the House of Commons still predomi- 
nantly agricultural in its control, the factory system grew up 
in England. This is not the place to discuss the social dis- 
integration which came from the early failure of both courts 
and Parliament to deal properly with this startling change 
and to socialize it before the wounds became too deep. Noth- 
ing but our huge undeveloped hinterland, with its limitless 
opportunity to settlers, prevented similar consequences here. 
We did not entirely escape. Too many New England mill 
towns partook of the characteristics of old England, and the 
arrogance, feudalism and shortsightedness of our busi- 
ness barons of the last half of the nineteenth century is di- 
rectly responsible for many inept legislative remedies for 
recognized social ills. Consider the Interstate Commerce Act, 
one of the by-products of which was to weaken the initiative 
of our railroad executives; and the Sherman Antitrust Law 
and its amendments, which todav prevent socially sound co- 
operation, price-fixing, and combinations, and are largely re- 
sponsible for the shocking social waste of natural resources 
like coal, oil, and lumber. As a result of the failure of social 
groups to rise to the necessary heights, the skilled function is 
taken away from the skilled hand till the skilled hand loses 
its power and the social responsibility is wholly in the State. 

Our financial history is full of incidents of particular indus- 
tries and companies which at certain times have had the 
most optimistic prospects for the future both in their me- 
chanical developments and in their marketing prospects. In 
many cases these prospects have not materialized because of 
the failure of part or all of them to take into account public 
opinion. This was true of the railroads at one stage in their 
history. It was true of the public utilities and of the stock 
exchange. On the other hand, we have notable examples of 
companies which intelligently study their public relations 
and avoid blindness and arrogance in these relations. 
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Changes in thinking and in public attitudes are apt to be as 
rapid as mechanical revolutions. Only foresight and adapta- 
bility in pohcies and management can meet this changing 
situation. 

The only success the English-speaking world has had in 
dealing with rapidly changing environment has been through 
the church courts and the equity courts in their period of 
un trammeled vitality when they impinged freely on the cw 
science of the individual and dealt freshly with new prob- 
lems, not by fixed rules. 

In the nature of the problem static legal solutions, whether 
defined by the courts under the doctrine of stare decisis or 
enacted by Congress or by the state legislatures, are ill 
adapted to a changing society. If even the best among us, 
with the best possible knowledge of economics and society, 
were members of legislative bodies solving through fixed 
laws our problems of living together with the community, 
such laws would be obsolete before thev could become 
binding and inept almost from the start because their con- 
sequences would be unpredictable. As the difficulties of fixed 
laws are realized we seek to cure them by delegating author- 
ity to administrators and administrative tribunals as a mod- 
em substitute for the discretion of the church and equity 
courts. Unfortunately we ha\e thereby substituted govern- 
ment by men and zeal for quick reform for the even-handed 
application of laws. In the present state of our politics these 
are poor substitutes for the church and conscience. The de- 
velopment of group ethics, the task of learning how to con- 
duct government, business, and labor in ways that add to 
general security and happiness, should be undertaken pri- 
marily by men of experience whose objective should be to do 
the job so well that the law and the policeman are unneces- 
sary. If business or labor fails, the law will treat it as anti- 
social, and inept remedies with unpredictable but surely bad 
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social consequences will continue to add stresses and strains 
to the structure of civilization. If politics fails to attain the 
necessary standards, democracy cannot endure. The test of 
group ethics is good conscience, not of the individual for his 
own actions alone, but of the individual and the group for 
the group, to the end that the good name of the group may 
not suffer, and that its affairs shall be conducted with an 
aroused and trained sense of responsibility for the future. 
All t)'pes of group practices which under this definition 
put too great a strain on human nature must be eon- 
sidered unethical, and men in all three groups must be rated 
by their fellows less for their ability to appropriate political 
or economic power and for their success in accumulating 
power or dollars and more for their social imagination and 
institutional farsightedness. The humanities and religion in 
the college could do much to arouse men to this type of 
responsibility and to make them realize its overwhelming 
importance. 

Just as the law is inadequate to solve the social problems 
of an individual civilization because it is slow to operate and 
static in its nature, so codes of ethics have their limitations 
and their dangers. 

The ethics of the legal profession largely stopped its evolu- 
tion with the codifications of professional standards of the 
last century. Today the ethical codes of the law need re- 
tliinking to fit them to a changing business and social struc- 
ture. Professional and business codes have their field of use- 
fulness. Just as the law itself as defined by legislation and the 
courts must needs define minimum standards to which all 
must adhere, so codes of ethics may well be adopted by 
business and professional groups to define that minimum of 
ethical standards without which proper relations with the 
community can never develop; but if we must codify, let us 
realize the static characteristics and limitations on codes and 
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constantly study and revise them as our understanding pro- 
gresses. The only stable thing must be the spirit with which 
we approach the subject— enlightened conscience. Rules must 
change with every significant change in environment or 
method. The challenge is constant and calls for the best 
there is in us. 

I have intentionally left to the end a word as to the power 
of the community generally to regulate the ethics of particu- 
lar group relations, aside from its power to regulate by law. 
Here we are dealing with perhaps the most significant ele- 
ment in the whole situation and one of the most dangerous. 

It is the behavior of the tribe which determines the char- 
acter and type of tribal leadership. If the community expects 
much from its leaders it will get much. If it expects and 
honors political appeals to prejudice or cynical money-mak- 
ing or if it values labor leaders who get results regardless of 
methods and esteems these accomplishments, it will produce 
this type of leadership. Many in university faculties are still 
inclined to look down on the whole world of affairs and to 
rate its activities in a lower category than the arts and sci- 
ences. This point of view ignores the intellectual, ethical, and 
social opportunities and the challenging responsibilities 
which lie in this field. Such attitudes lower the ethical stand- 
ards of the community and of important social groups. 

A discriminating public opinion, approving and rewarding 
socially sound accomplishment in politics, business, and 
labor, and ostracizing the socially unsound, might bring 
about a real contagion of health. For most of our ethical and 
social standards in all areas are made effective, in the last 
analysis, by the force of public opinion. 

Both religion and the humanities in the colleges could do 
much to focus public opinion on such problems by making 
educated youth understand them. 

Our religious leaders should carve out for themselves 
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functions which are religious or closely allied with religion 
and at the same time within the powers of men trained in 
religious work. Have not men in our universities and col- 
leges who are engaged in religious work a function to per- 
form, similar in some respects to that performed by pure 
scientists in the field of technology? Should they not do 
more, both to make religious ideals and ethical concepts ex- 
plicit by fortunate expression and to make clearer the proc- 
esses by which such ideals may be related by the individual 
to his life? The Golden Rule is a great ideal, but its applica- 
tion to concrete situations is a difficult and complex prob- 
lem involving intimate knowledge of detail, real intellectual 
eflFort, and not only skilled human understanding, but human 
sympathy which is not easily converted into sentimentalism. 
Should not our religious work make it clear to students that 
the final stages of relating religious ideals functionally to the 
concrete circumstances of life are an individual and group 
responsibility depending for wise handling on a wealth of 
detailed knowledge about the concrete situation which 
neither the teacher nor the minister can possess. Just so it 
is made clear to scientific students that the final stages of 
applying science to life are a task for the man on the firing 
line who knows, in their complexity, the concrete conditions 
which must be met. I believe there is an important opportu- 
nity for the colleges and universities to take part in restor- 
ing strength and vitaUty to religion as it relates itself to life. 



Part II 

An Attempt to Be Specific 




CHAPTER XI 


General Education — The Objectives and 
Organization of the Curriculum 


I N SPITE of my understanding that any organized curricu- 
lum in general education must be based on the coopera- 
tive effort of a diversified group of men, I shall hazard 
suggestions in part as long-time objectives after a faculty 
has had time to reorient itself and in part for immediate ac- 
tion starting with present conditions. I know it is dangerous 
to be specific, but many of my points of view have been 
tried out in logically identical areas, where men must deal 
with uncertainty and change. When this is true, the sug- 
gestions are the direct re.sult of experience. I make no at- 
tempt to develop a complete curriculum in general educa- 
tion. Rather, I am picking out things which seem to need 
emphasis in any such program. I shall deal with languages 
in a separate chapter. 

The life of the normal individual has a close approach to 
unity even though he must struggle with changing and con- 
flicting forces. Ordinary men do not go about the world as 
agglomerations of different unrelated personalities. When 
this does happen, such men present serious problems of 
abnormal psychology or insanity to the psychiatrist and the 
psychopathic physician. Ideally our society would have 
similar unity underlying its conflicting crosscurrents and 
novel conditions. Unless it attains something like this unity, 
successful and durable democracy appears impossible. 'As I 
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observe recent history, the first task of a revolutionary totali- 
tarianism after it has consolidated its victory is to accomplish, 
ruthlessly if necessary, by the bogy of war, by youth move- 
ments, by attacks on the old religions and efforts to sub- 
stitute the State as a religion, by a great variety of means, a 
unification of social psychology similar to the normal unifica- 
tion of individual personality. We know this can be ac- 
complished for we have seen examples. Can similar basic 
unity be maintained by peace-loving democratic peoples? 
If so, it must, I am convinced, be through coordinating proc- 
esses in education. If such processes are to be effective, 
college-educated men must share some common educational 
experience. 

( To make the vitally needed contribution to the life around 
us which lies within its power, general education must be 
functionally related to the purposeful activities of that life, 
and must give men training which fits them for the constant 
struggle with concrete but novel problems which life pre- 
sents. Great variety of instruction in special fields is not 
enough. Such instruction neither guarantees nor even offers 
an opportunity for general education. Things must be tied 
together and in this unified form the functional relationship 
of general education to life be made clear. 

Interest in work, student initiative, and self-discipline are 
especially important educational objectives. There is a 
stage in the education of youth where enfoiced discipline is 
a sound basis for training not only in essential subject matter 
but also as the foundation for self-discipline. At this stage it 
is not enough if interest only is aroused. Order must be in- 
troduced. The disciplined capacity to do well necessary but 
unpleasant work must be acquired. Many modern schools 
overlook these objectives. As a result of this and of other 
commmiity forces working against self-discipline, too many 
of our youth entering college lack control of their minds. 
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Minimum college standards should therefore be strictly main- 
tained at some level fixed by experience. At college age, how- 
ever, education to be effective should rely as much as pos- 
sible on interest and student initiative rather than on mini- 
mum requirements or even evanescent college honors. As I ' 
know from experience, men will work harder under the spur 
of interest than they can be forced to work. The best chance 
men have to acquire efiFective self-discipline comes from the 
discovery that they can satisfy their interests only by hard 
and responsible work, often unpleasant work, undertaken 
voluntarily because it is necessary for the attainment of their 
objectives. Some subdivision of history studied because men 
find it helps them understand the world in which they live 
will arouse far more interest and give far better training in 
discipline than the same subject studied because it is a re- 
quired course reached in the timetable of Ploetz’s Epitome. 

The college is most effective when it arouses the enthusi- 
astic interest of its students. In this the great professional 
schools all succeed better than the college. More attention to 
teaching and to teaching methods and material, and more 
explicit eflFort to relate the subject matters studied to the 
life and purposes of the student are necessary if the colleges 
are to rival the professional schools in this regard. Of course, 
great teachers are needed. In undergraduate work the great 
teacher should be esteemed above the specialized research 
professor or the so-called productive scholar. We shall get 
more great teachers if teaching is more highly thought of. 

It is in personal relations with students, in their intimate 
understanding, and in the development of methods and teach- 
ing material which will light their minds by lighting their 
understanding of the world in which they must live that 
college teachers, particularly those concerned with general 
education, should find their gieat place. So the good coach 
lights the understanding and secures the interest of his 
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teamy Such problems should be the prime object of research 
and experimentation for college teachers. They can to the 
net gain of their work get most of the materials on the sub- 
stantive side of the things they teach from secondary sources. 
Their aim should be to utilize effectively the materials 
furnished them by productive scholars who delve deep for 
details while they throw them into a wider perspective. They 
must transmute these materials by evoking imaginative in- 
tegrations. So John Buchan wrote his Life of Augustus and 
so he made Augustus live. Without inspired teaching only 
uninspired results can be expected. 

Of one thing I am thoroughly convinced by experience. 
Inspired teaching comes into being only as the result of 
deep interest in teaching for its own sake, and in youth- 
backed up by hard work. Too often now teaching comes as 
an interruption in what is thought of as the really important 
work of the professor. I rate, also, more highly than most 
observers, the close adaptation of teaching material and 
teaching methods to the objectives sought. I have seen the 
quality of teaching by the same professor change in succes- 
sive hours for better and for worse according to the kind 
of materials available and the methods he used. General 
education particularly will call for much constructive ac- 
complishment in these directions. Indeed the college if it 
is to do as good a job m general education in either two years 
or fom as it now does in special training will need to find or 
develop a different kind of teaching material and a different 
kind of teacher than the graduate schools now train or find 
a place for. 

The liberal-arts college must accept the fact that it has a 
dual function. First, a combination in some proportion of 
general education and specialized training. Second, general 
education as the objective of the whole course. The two 
types of education should be combined only to such an ex- 
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tent as turns out to be practicable without significant loss. 
Of the two, general education is now neglected not only as 
an over-all objective but even as a start on specialization. Its 
essentials should no longer be lost by compromise or for- 
gotten either as the foundation for specialization or in the 
four-year course. If the program of general education is de- 
signed to meet the needs of civilization, four years is not too 
long even for the ablest men. But many men entering special 
fields are forced to shorten the process. Two years of general 
education followed in one four-year course by two years of 
specialized training will inevitably give inadequate time for 
a thorough job. Two years is all too little for men to attain 
an effective general education. Yet it can give a real start 
toward breadth of viewpoint and sound habits. The specialist 
needs these to offset the narrowing effect of his later training. 
The two remaining years are certainly not too much to 
conquer the important vocational specialties on which it is 
possible to make a beginning in the liberal-arts college. In- 
deed for thorough training in such fields at least two further 
years of specialized graduate work is usually a minimum. 
It is a curious anomaly that four to six years is considered a 
normal training period for academic specialties, while it is 
becoming more and more customary to stop unspecialized 
liberal-arts training in about two years. Yet no liberal-arts 
college ever attempts a serious case study of its graduates to 
see, not only what happens to them in life, but what limita- 
tions on their intellectual equipment and human capacities 
prevent them from being more successful both in their spe^ 
cialized careers and in their communities. I believe on the 
basis of my experience that any such study objectively pur- 
sued would disclose three limitations more serious as handi- 
caps than any other which might be brought 'within the scope 
of education: their unsystematic background and, in any use- 
ful sense, its narrowness; their lack of ability to search out 
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and relate novel facts to their customary modes of thought 
with good judgment; and their lack of human understanding. 
All these could be major objectives in general education. All 
are difficult and would take real time. The difficulties of de- 
signing curricula to meet these needs and of converting them 
into effective instruction have hardly been tackled. 

Obviously a four-year curriculum of general education will 
not necessarily be adapted in its early stages to the needs of 
men who choose to start specialization in a particular field. 
But there are cogent reasons why the two groups of men 
should be kept together for the first two years of general 
education if this can be done without harm to either group. 
Few men when they enter college know enough about them- 
selves or the alternative possibilities ahead of them to make 
wise long-time choices. Moreover, if they decide to start 
specialization in college, they will profit from two years 
spent in securing breadth and perspective before they begin 
the narrowing process inevitable in any form of specializa- 
tion. If two years of a curriculum designed for men who use 
the whole four years in securing a general education can at 
the same time give the future specialist a general foundation 
good so far as it goes for his purposes, the resulting simplifica- 
tion will be important for him and the college. But four-year 
general education should not as now be lost in the shuffle 
or take second place. 

I believe a combination can be worked out so that the first 
two years of a curriculum designed primarily for four years 
of general education is an effective two-year general back- 
ground for specialization. We designed the first year of the 
two-year course in the Business School with this as its major 
objective. I shall make suggestions about such a curriculum 
in the following chapter. I believe further that even from 
the viewpoint of specialization, the beginning courses which 
introduce men to their special fields would, in many cases, 
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attain better results if they were conceived as liberal-arts 
courses placing the subject, its methods, and results in the 
general scheme of things, rather than being conceived as 
specialized courses. Now too often no effort is made to dis- 
close to the student why a subject is worth studying, what 
its limitations are, what it means in terms of human ac- 
complishment, problems, and understanding. Such instruc- 
tion might in many cases so fire the imagination of students 
that it actually cut down the time required to accomplish 
the specialized results now obtained in college fields of con- 
centration. 

The colleges and the undergraduate professional schools 
in the universities already offer the kind of specialized work 
needed in many fields by students who wish to use their last 
two years as a start on specialization. But many men pass 
through the college educational sieve who are not competent 
to take graduate work in any special field, to get satisfying 
results from any existing fields of concentration, to succeed 
in undergraduate professional schools or to benefit from four 
years of general education. Such men really ought not to 
have entered college. In most cases they need specific voca- 
tional training. 

For men who elect to seek general education, a unified 
core should run through the four years or its equivalent. To 
meet this objective they should be given closely integrated 
training. We should unhesitatingly require work which we be- 
lieve necessary. The most important electives are those men 
choose after leaving college and they need preparation for 
the choices involved in these later electives. Present require- 
ments may give freedom later in life. The core of instruction 
should be required work so organized that its value and vital 
interest is obvious to the student. It should illuminate not 
only the world in which he is to live and its complex relation- 
ships but also his relationship to that world. At the same time, 
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a limited part of general education should be left to the 
free but considered elective choice of the individual, a choice 
based on interest and a desire to explore, often growing out 
of his other work. These free electives should be chosen by 
him because they, too, or the men giving the work, stimulate 
his mind into activity. Present interest is not to be lightly 
trampled down. Inasmuch, however, as the experience re- 
quired to make wise choices is lacking, every effort should 
be made, not to compel the choice of unpleasant electives 
because we think they will equip men for life, but rather 
to see that in choosing work students understand the 
reasons for studying great areas of human thought and 
experience which unwarned they may completely and to 
their later regret ignore. All electives, whatever they may 
be, should be integrated into the general training of each 
student. 

The freshman year, so far as requirements are concerned, 
should be as complete a break with high school as possible. 
This is already the case in many colleges, but in many others 
there is little difference between the two so far as types of 
subjects studied and the methods and modes of thought in- 
volved are concerned. Much freshman required work can be 
defended best as a method of making sme the high school 
has done a respectable job. Yet many able youth not only 
successfully demonstrate their capacity in new fields regard- 
less of defects in their prior training but also prove capable 
of filling in gaps in their earlier training where they under- 
take advanced work. We have had many such cases among 
mature special students admitted vidth no college training. 
So much needs to be done that the college cannot afford to 
use student time in unnecessary repair work. It should be 
assumed that men have the requisite maturity to adventure 
in new fields. To paraphrase one college president, when 
remedial work is essential to successful further accomplish- 
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ment, it should be required as a penalty— not ofiFered for 
credit. 

Ideally, the freshman and sophomore years should start 
the process of general education by coordinated instruction 
in form and substance designed to make sure that students 
seeking general education are introduced imaginatively to 
the great areas of human achievement. This should be done 
through courses conceived as liberal-arts courses and not as 
first stages in specialization. These courses should not be 
kept in watertight compartments. They should be developed 
as related parts of one whole. The assets and the limitations 
of each subject in the general scheme of things should be 
stressed. Men seeking a general education have no time to 
start with one of a long series of courses in a special field 
which depends for its interest and vitality on the later courses 
in the same field. Such introductory courses may be the best 
start on specialization, although I doubt it, but they are not 
related properly to general education. Every student seeking 
general education needs to get from his early courses some 
conception of the sweep of human experience as it bears on 
the present and future. 

The subject matter of the required work should be exciting 
because it is or will be important to him. Men should come to 
appreciate how the method of attack on intellectual prob- 
lems must vary as they pass from field to field. They should 
understand the transition from the sheer abstractions of logic 
and mathematics to the basic natural sciences which deal 
with material things and see why and how mathematical 
abstractions are in these sciences effective tools leading to 
assured material results. But they should also understand 
that these subjects not only bring great material assets but 
in the consequent process bring unpredictable and far- 
reaching technological and social changes. 

From these subjects they can to advantage proceed to 
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such subjects as geology where, so far as human under- 
standing is concerned, chance controls the specific results 
of mechanistic laws even in the material world and, in con- 
trast with experimentation, judgments based on wide ob- 
servations become more and more important to understand- 
ing. They should see in this field how theories based in part 
on mathematics, physics, and chemistry and in part on such 
observations are useful in discovering many facts of great 
importance, like the location of oil fields. From these they 
might go to biology and biological evolution where the new 
factor of life forces essential compromises between mechan- 
ism and behavior and see how the methods employed 
necessarily change. 

Something of the long evolutionary history of the human 
race should be brought in through the history of evolution 
and through anthropology. The early development of in- 
dividual instincts, emotions, and sentiments, and of social 
living based on custom should be stressed. Students should 
come to realize that for long ages habit and custom were a 
necessary foundation for the evolution of efiFective intel- 
lectual power, but that the critical need today is for better 
adaptation to changes in the environment, for a better 
balance between custom and novelty. The relative impor- 
tance of nonlogical emotional behavior in comparison 
with, and as a limiting factor on, the intellect and intel- 
lectual accomplishments should be illustrated and accounted 
for. Students should study the characteristics of human be- 
ings with their intelligent, emotional, and social nature, as 
they are related to the changing environment in which they 
must now live, exercise their free will, apply their foresight, 
and adapt themselves at peril to their uncertain future. His- 
tory should disclose to them the influence of the past on the 
present. The humanities should contribute to the develop- 
ment of human purpose and ideals and stimulate imagina- 
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tion. Religion should be related to social evolution and to 
individual and group aspirations. 

At every stage each way of using human intelligence in 
meeting life’s problems should be illustrated and demon- 
strated out of the world with which the student is familiar. 
Successes of mathematics and science in dealing with the 
certainties of the material world and in transforming our 
material surroundings are within the everyday knowledge 
of every student. They should vitalize the appropriate sub- 
ject matter. At the same time the disorganizing social eflFects 
of rapid change and the uncertainties resulting from the uses 
to which human beings put the assured results of science 
should be emphasized by social consequences which are 
within their observation in war and peace. All this work 
should be correlated. 



CHAPTER Xn 


The Four-Year Curriculum in General 
Education 


B y making specific suggestions as to the four-year curricu- 
lum in general education, I do not, of course, mean 
that there is one way only to integrate the curriculum and 
relate it usefully to the lives men must lead after leaving 
college. I hope for many experimental approaches to the sub- 
ject. My suggestions are, however, an effort to suggest a 
content for general education. 

Mathematics 

Any such curriculum should require an introduction to 
mathematics at a post high-school level, but mathematics 
may be used as an example to illustrate the kind of course 
I have in mind. We are not considering the mathematics 
needed by the trained mathematician, the physicist, or even 
the engineer. We are thinking of what the ordinary well- 
educated man needs to know about the place and Hmitations 
of mathematics in his life and environment. No one seeking 
a general education can afford several courses in this field 
though all would benefit by a well-taught introduction to the 
close reasoning and great basic concepts of mathematics and 
their application, using interesting material carefully selected 
for its importance to the world we live in. A course in 
“Mathematics for the Million” which the student takes will 
be important and valuable because it helps him to undet- 
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stand one great area of human eflFort with its methods and 
limitations and because it lights up his imagination. Under- 
standing of hmitations is important. A distinguished mathe- 
matician recently remarked to me that in practical problems 
involving human behavior mathematics is no substitute for 
looking a man in the eye. The first stage in a long hierarchy 
of mathematical courses, most of which the student cannot 
take and have time left for a general education, will com- 
pletely fail to do these things. I should not make the course 
easy by avoiding difficulties or practice in using mathematical 
symbols or abstractions. 

General Science 

Introductory liberal-arts work in general Science should be 
included. In such instruction I believe far more attention 
should be paid to general science, its evolution, scope, vary- 
ing methods, accomplishments, and limitations, and less to 
special fields. I would rely more on great books by great 
scientists, on imaginative presentations by demonstrations, 
by correlating lectures, and by discussion, and less on 
laboratory work, than is now customary, I would not elimi- 
nate laboratory work but I would use it primarily to drive 
home an understanding of modes of attack, to give first- 
hand familiarity with and experience in handling materials. 

The process of securing general understanding of science 
and its place in human affairs is slowed down by insistence 
on prolonged training which gives all students, whether or 
not they are going into science, the laboratory skills so ob- 
viously needed by men who intend to become scientific 
specialists. Many men acquire a strong distaste for science 
in this way. But I should not make general science easy. 
Here again, I would in all aspects of the instruction in science 
use things students see around them as part of their lives to 
excite their interest and stimulate their imaginations. There 
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is science in great variety in the modem automobile, airplane, 
and telephone, and in the interesting controversy now illus- 
trated by the contemporaneous existence of new locomo- 
tives driven by steam, by electricity, and by Diesel engines. 
This controversy is in part technological and in part financial. 
Artificial mbber, modem plastics, radio, and electronics, a 
host of familiar things, can be used with less logical order 
than existing practices secure but with far greater hope of 
sustained interest and understanding. Such starting points 
would give something like a case system of teaching science, 
where every case involved things the student knew to be 
important. Similar approaches to biological and physiological 
sciences are clearly possible. It is not necessary to have the 
knowledge and skills required to breed new plants or to 
perform an operation for appendicitis to understand the 
biological importance of the infinitely little or the possibili- 
ties bound up in patient exploration of such fields. Yet the 
laboratory rarely gives these things to the non-specialized 
student. The case approach to general science could. Writ- 
ten cases should, of course, be backed up by concrete mate- 
rial things used for illustration; e.g. by important and typical 
machines, and by demonstrations of processes. Too many 
students seeking a general education are now deterred from 
securing any understanding of science by unimaginative in- 
sistence that prolonged laboratory practice is the necessary 
approach to this objective. 

Contemporary Civilization 

In the freshman year there should be required work in con- 
temporary civilization clustered around present-day social 
problems, taught by men chosen for their breadth and 
their capacity to relate together many diverse disciplines 
and factors in considering such problems. Every effort should 
be made to develop student initiative in suggesting pertinent 
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considerations out of their other work and out of their ex- 
perience in life. There should be heavy emphasis on this 
country in such work, but consideration should be given to 
problems facing the parts of the world which are exciting 
youth today. Russia, Japan and China, India, Latin America, 
lie in my mind as especially important topics, probably after 
the war more so than Europe to this generation. Every effort 
should be made to show the student that, when he seeks to 
understand other peoples, he must look at things from their 
point of view. At each stage this course should use and tie 
in the rest of the student’s work. One of its primary ob- 
jectives should be to develop pride in our national ac- 
complishments even while it makes men think of our mis- 
takes and of our unfinished job. 

If we believe in our democracy, we shall do more in our 
training to make our faith exphcit by paying greater attention 
to the constructive accomplishments of the great democracies. 
A course in contemporary civilization could do part of this 
job. It could give students a basis for loyalty to the great 
ideal of ordered freedom. As a nation we have lost to a 
distressing degree our understanding of the struggles and 
ideals of our forebears. If we in academic life held more faith 
in ourselves and exhibited more willingness to support the 
foundation ideals of this nation, many men would do more 
to strengthen our democracy. 

Curiously enough while the centrifugal forces increase in 
strength at home, great pressures are building up for this 
nation to use its influence at the peace table to extend dem- 
ocratic government over as large a part of the world’s 
surface as we can. So-called principles are emphasized con- 
stantly. Little attention is paid to the question whether 
democratic government fits the political and social back- 
ground and the human activities and training of men in 
other specific countries. The word democracy is applied to 
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the “four great democracies,” Russia and China as well as 
England and America. Now if Russia is a democracy, in spite 
of intense admiration for her, I suggest that the word has 
lost all meaning. If China after the war is soon to become a 
democracy in any sense that I understand the word, my 
fears for her are great. They are based on my deep emotional 
interest in her future. I see no hope that China can modern- 
ize herself as, for better or for worse, the Chinese have 
clearly determined they shall, except under a powerful 
centralized and autocratic government. Nor do I see how in 
any other way she can rid herself of her war lords or her 
graft. Russia has recently demonstrated how much such a 
government can accomplish for a backward nation in a 
generation. No real democracy could have accomplished 
anything like so much from such a start, because no true 
democracy could have been so ruthless. The roots of de- 
mocracy grow slowly and only in fertile soil. Widespread 
ability to read and vvrite is probably one of the necessary 
elements. Only now a substantial fraction of the Chinese 
people are learning to read. We shall do well to ponder 
Pope’s couplet even though we do not wholly agree. “For 
forms of government let fools contend; Whate’er is best ad- 
minister’d is best”— and in so doing we might think of Rome 
in the Golden Age of Augustus, even while we remember 
that a Nero came after Augustus. Perhaps w^e must face the 
probability that real democracy reaches neither the heights 
nor the depths of some other solutions of the endless ad- 
venture of governing men. A course in contemporary civili- 
zation might give students a background for thinking of such 
points of view. 

To those who dissent from the emphasis I place on our 
democracy at home because it seems to stress national- 
ism; to those who disagree with my distrust of efiForts to 
spread the forms of democracy over the world, I suggest 
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that the hope of the kind of freedom for men in other 
countries which exists here and in England lies in the 
virility and strength of our own democracies and our own 
persistent purpose in peace as well as in war. It does not he 
in imposing the forms of democracy on a postwar world 
whether or not it is ripe for them. Peace is more of a test 
than war. Democracy more than other types of government 
needs to find “a moral equivalent for war” which shall com- 
bine discipline, cooperation, responsibility, and fervor. Per- 
haps this war came because our behavior convinced Hitler 
that we had lost belief in ourselves. General education should 
strengthen our belief, not by propaganda but by understand- 
ing. If we go totalitarian at home, it should be by intent, not 
by attrition. Social controls through rules which set stand- 
ards for the anti-social will surely be required, but the 
habit of expecting government to do everything is peculiarly 
dangerous. I distrust the capacity of democratic government 
to direct the activities of one hundred and thirty milUon 
people of widely diversified interests and environment. I 
am convinced that if the effort to centralize authority con- 
tinues unchecked we shall go totalitarian. Like the Nazis 
we shall then make vital and destructive blunders. 

History 

Such work in contemporary civilization would, I suggest, 
be the proper background for history conceived in terms 
of the long and generally upward struggle of Western civiliza- 
tion as this struggle illuminates the present. I should post- 
pone history to the sophomore year. I know it is illogical 
to start studying history at the end, but history is illogical. 
Chronological order does not make logical sense out of 
China, Russia, and America. The reason for studying history 
lies in its value for understanding the present and to a 
limited extent the future. Men when they enter college have 
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almost no acquaintance with the world around them. I be- 
lieve some such acquaintance is essential before they can 
read the lessons of the past intelligently. The time for ancient 
and medieval history or even for modem history is, I think, 
when men already have some appreciation of the con- 
temporary world with its complexities and problems. If they 
have such appreciation and have the stuff in them, they will 
■willingly seek a better understanding of these problems out 
of the long struggles of civilization. For this reason history 
should be postponed until after instmction in contemporary 
cmlization. When given it should be interpreted broadly 
to include art and literature. 

In my judgment most undergraduate history should be 
taught selectively (history is always selective) from aspects 
of history imaginatively chosen not in general on a chrono- 
logical or regional basis but because they throw light on 
present-day problems. In other words, topics of history 
taught to college students seeking a general education 
should be selected primarily by analyzing urgent problems 
of our contemporary situation and picking out from history 
material helpful to their understanding. History should start 
with contemporary civilization and face forward in its study 
of the past. So taught, history may help general grasp either 
because it shows how we got where we are and thus illumi- 
nates the present, or because it shows how particular types 
of conditions recur; how methods tried in the past for 
dealing with such conditions have either failed or succeeded. 
The past should be taught in ways which contribute to 
present understanding and to present policy. Such history 
will give only such minor emphasis to dates and kings and 
spot-map questions as may be necessary to give time per- 
spective or to throw high lights on the imposing influence 
of physical and social geography on the problems of the 
modem world. 
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If history were always studied for its bearing on con- 
temporary problems, defined in their wider implications, the 
search through the past for recurring problems and the con- 
stant emphasis not only on like earlier experiences of the 
race, but on the contrasts brought about by modem science 
and technology, or by the basic differences among cultures 
past and present, would lend interest and importance to its 
study. All this interest could be focused through student 
discussion in ways which trained men to make intelligent 
judgments with time perspective about the contemporary 
world. It would be part of the practice by which men would 
formulate imaginative intellectual conclusions about a con- 
siderable variety of complex factual situations. They would 
thus acquire the habits and skills they will need in life and 
turn these habits and skills into intuitions. 

Following the study given our democracy in the course 
in contemporary civilization, major attention should be given 
to the historic development of the important problems facing 
us and the British democracy and to the long struggles which 
made our accomplishments possible. The development of this 
nation is a saga with which all our youth should be familiar, 
not because we should impose our civilization on other 
peoples, but because our history is important to us. If we 
understand our history better we shall realize that our 
methods do not fit all needs. Our own democracy faces many 
dangers from within. 

Such work in history should be a substantial fraction of 
the curriculum throughout the last three years. It should con- 
stantly interweave the great arts and the great literatures. 
So given, it would, I think, be a vast improvement over our 
present spotty and ineflFective elective approach to the sub- 
ject. Readings should be used freely from carefully selected 
and classified lists of interesting and important books, old 
and new, developing those phases of the sweep of history 
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and the humanities, most significant for our own purposes. 
We wish men to use the experience of the past. Would not 
such history lead more students to keep beyond Commence- 
ment Day an interest in the past as it bears on the present? 
Would not our liberally educated youth see with wider 
perspective and deeper understanding not only the specific 
problems studied in this profoundly insistent present but 
also new problems as they meet them later? Such reading 
lists (not too long) and the important books studied could 
be revised from time to time to include the background of 
problems newly appreciated as important. The books listed 
might well be reviewed to give continuity and reasons for 
the inclusion of each. The lists eould be sent to graduates. 
We have found a strong interest in reading lists among our 
own graduates. They might even be a guide to men of ability 
and capacity for independent work who by some accident of 
fate are unable to carry their formally organized education 
beyond high school. In these ways they might become a 
significant part of adult education as well as in the continued 
education of college graduates. 

I agree with St. John’s College in thinking the careful 
study and discussion of some well selected list of the world’s 
best books offers a fine chance to light up the understanding 
of men by bringing them in contact with great men at their 
best. Yet I am so impressed with the insistent novelty and 
importance of the present that I believe the books read 
should be selected and the discussion be so conducted that 
they are always tied into the problems we face now and in 
the discernible future. 

A Suggested Problem in History 

An example of how from a start in contemporary problems 
history might be used in general education may be useful. 
The particular example would certainly not do in the first 
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year. It is better fitted for prolonged study in the senior year. 

The most pressing problem of the contemporary world 
is the relation between the state and society. All over the 
world, in democracies as well as under autocratic govern- 
ments, the state assumes more important functions. These 
centralized powers may be, but often are not, used with 
tolerance and restraint in administration as they were by 
Augustus in Rome. Sometimes the increased use of power 
by the state comes about because changes are so rapid and 
disorganization so complete that greater centralized con- 
trols are necessary to regain essential stability. This was the 
case with President Hoover and President Roosevelt from 
1929 to 1933. At the present time the reason for new assump- 
tions of power by the state is the war. The necessity in war- 
time is clear. Soon the problems will carry over into peace. 
The continuance for a time of many war controls in modified 
form will be essential to the orderly return of this country to 
a new normal. Now most of our energies are devoted to win- 
ning the war and half of our industry has only the govern- 
ment as a customer. We must return in peace to a position 
where many million individuals again seek fulfillment of 
their wants and desires. These wants and desires will again 
steer the productive capacities of industry and introduce 
great problems in marketing and distribution. Government 
controls must be lessened progressively to make this possible. 

Sometimes as in the period between the end of 1933 and 
the beginning of our active program of national defense, 
organized reform movements are the source of centralization. 
The state under tlic guise of the New Deal dominated policy 
and assumed a great array of activities formerly left to 
society. This is superficially the easy way to get results and 
much good was accomplished. But it presents great dangers. 

The reformer’s final resource is the State. The State 
is now called upon to reconstruct or replace the fam- 
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ily, to reconcile conflicting class interests, to break 
down class exclusiveness and probably to assume the 
conscious control and direction of all forms of social 
organization. But is the State equal to the great task? 
And how will it set about it? By what right or power, 
by what natural sanction, will it absorb within itself 
and subordinate to the control of a central will the 
many-sided and spontaneous activities of Society? 
What is the true relation of the State to the other 
social and economic organisms— to the Church, to the 
Municipality, to the Trade Union, to the family? 

These are very deep and difficult questions— almost 
theological in their import and in their power of divid- 
ing mankind. The economic historian cannot attempt 
to answer them. The answers can only be slowly spelt 
out through the life experience of future generations. 
But the student of economic history is compelled to 
face these questions; and perhaps the chief value of 
his studies is that they prevent his giving shallow 
answers to them, that they compel him to realize the 
complexity of the social problems which he will be 
called upon as a citizen to assist in solving. In my 
present lecture I wish to indicate very broadly and 
tentatively the importance for economic history of the 
social factors that operate within the life of the 
modem nation. 

The State is now the strongest instrument of social 
action, the final organ of social authority, and, as the 
life of Society has become more intense and more 
complicated, the need for a regulation and adjustment 
in the common interest involves an increasing use of 
that instrument and a more frequent appeal to that 
authority. But the life of man is not passed in a con- 
tinual atmosphere of strong social action and final 
social authority. Nor is the State so all-powerful as the 
social theorists would imply. Its functions have de- 
veloped immensely during the past century, but the 
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functions of other social organisms have developed 
with as great, and perhaps even greater, rapidity. The 
power of the State has undoubtedly grown in certain 
directions, but it has achieved this result only by re- 
nouncing all action in other directions. We allow the 
State to inspect our factories because it has ceased to 
claim to inspect our worship. We suffer it to manage 
the Post Office because it has ceased to control the 
Press. But the truth goes deeper than this. The instru- 
mentality of the State has been increased because it 
is an instrument which Society controls, not an au- 
thority which it obeys. And this social power which 
controls the State is no new or sudden growth. It is a 
continuous and silent development, which has its roots 
in the creative period of the Middle Ages.’ 

History from Greece contains many examples of results 
varying all the way from good to very bad which have come 
about under radically different emphases on one or another 
aspect of this interaction of State and Society. Of course, 
in all older examples there is a submerged slave class which 
had no share in power and no direct influence. Now we have 
machinery. The life histories of transition from bad to good, 
and from good to bad can be studied, and moral as well as 
intellectual judgments can be formed with reference to im- 
portant instances. Being free from personal involvement in 
each situation, the student can the more easily see that such 
judgments must be related to the surrounding circumstances 
in which men lived. Each instance can be compared with 
some contemporary modem situation and contrasted with 
others. The different stages of technological development 
as they change from situation to situation can have com- 
parative treatment. The varied implications of the ways men 

* Geoige Unwin, Studies in Economic History (1927), pp. 456—457. By 
permission, Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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have lived and made their living can be brought out. Re- 
ligion can take its legitimate place. The student can get much 
needed training in looking objectively at facts rather than 
being carried away by the emotional connotations of words. 
Perhaps he can be brought to understand how often he is 
himself influenced by emotion-laden and question-begging 
words used by others with the conscious or unconscious ob- 
jective of leading him away from the critical examination of 
facts toward conclusions he would not reach if his critical 
faculties were alert. Literature from Plato on has numerous 
examples of great books by great men dealing with one or 
another aspect of the problem which he can read, not as the 
high school boy reads Shakespeare so that he can pass en- 
trance examinations, but because they have a direct bearing 
on questions of present-day importance which he sees around 
him. But he must not take an exclusively logical point of view 
or he will forget the human beings he is studying. 

In spite of the complexities, an informed public opinion 
about this problem of balance between State and Society at 
home and abroad is essential. The problems are difficult and 
vary from place to place but the stark fact is that unless we 
have better understanding we shall make many mistakes in 
international relations, while at home we can readily lose by 
default the essentials of democracy to attain which our an- 
cestors struggled against the power of the State for many 
generations. Sadly enough the principal exponents of action 
leading us in this direction think of their activities toward 
state control as modes of perfecting democracy. 

Walter Lippmann has stated the case far better than I can. 

Although the partisans who are now fighting for the 
mastery of the modem world wear shirts of different 
colors, their weapons are drawn from the same ar- 
mory, their doctrines are variations of the same theme, 
and they go forth to battle singing the same tune with 
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slightly different words. Their weapons are the co- 
ercive direction of the life and labor of mankind. Their 
doctrine is that disorder and misery can be overcome 
only by more and more compulsory organization. 
Their promise is that through the power of the state 
men can be made happy. 

Throughout the world, in the name of progress, men 
who call themselves communists, socialists, fascists, 
nationalists, progressives, and even liberals, are unani- 
mous in holding that government with its instruments 
of coercion must, by commanding the people how 
they shall live, direct the course of civilization and 
fix the shape of things to come. They believe in what 
Mr. Stuart Chase accurately describes as “the over- 
head planning and control of economic activity.” This 
is the dogma which all the prevailing dogmas presup- 
pose. This is the mold in which are cast the thought 
and action of the epoch. No other approach to the 
regulation of human affairs is seriously considered, or 
is even conceived as possible. The recently enfran- 
chised masses and the leaders of thought who supply 
their ideas are almost completely under the spell of 
this dogma. Only a handful here and there, groups 
without influence, isolated and disregarded thinkers, 
continue to challenge it. For the premises of authori- 
tarian collectivism have become the working beliefs, 
the self-evident assumptions, the unquestioned ax- 
ioms, not only of all the revolutionary regimes, but of 
nearly every effort which lays claim to 
ened, humane, and progressive. 

So universal is the dominion of this dogma over the 
minds of contemporary men that no one is taken seri- 
ously as a statesman or a theorist who does not come 
forward with proposals to magnify the power of pub- 
lic officials and to extend and multiply their interven- 
tion in human affairs. Unless he is authoritarian and 
collectivist, he is a mossback, a reactionary, at best 


being enlight- 
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an amiable eccentric swimming hopelessly against 
the tide. It is a strong tide. Though despotism is no 
novelty in human affairs, it is probably true that at no 
time in twi'enty-five himdred years has any western 
government claimed for itself a jurisdiction over men’s 
lives comparable with that which is officially at- 
tempted in the totalitarian states. No doubt there have 
been despotisms which were more cruel than those of 
Russia, Italy, and Germany. There has been none 
which was more inclusive. In these ancient centres of 
civilization, several hundred millions of persons live 
under what is theoretically the absolute dominion of 
the dogma that public officials are their masters and 
that only under official orders may they live, work, and 
seek their salvation. 

But it is even more significant that in other lands 
where men shrink from the ruthless policy of these 
regimes, it is commonly assumed that the movement 
of events must be in the same general direction. 
Nearly everywhere the mark of a progressive is that 
he relies at last upon the increased power of officials 
to improve the condition of men. Though the progres- 
sives prefer to move gradually and with consideration, 
by persuading majorities to consent, the only instru- 
ment of progress in which they have faith is the co- 
ercive agency of government. They can, it would 
seem, imagine no alternative, nor can they remember 
how much of what they cherish as progressive has 
come by emancipation from political dominion, by 
the limitation of power, by the release of personal 
energy from authority and collective coercion. For 
virtually all that now passes for progressivism in 
countries like England and the United States calls for 
the increasing ascendancy of the state: always the 
cry is for more officials wdth more power over more 
and more of the activities of men.^ 

^Walter Lippmann, The Good Society (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1937), p 3. 
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“But,” as George Unwin says, “it is worthy of remark that, 
whilst the main feature of British history since the seven- 
teenth century has been the remoulding of a State by a 
powerful Society, the main feature of German history in the 
same period has been the remoulding of a Society by a 
powerful State.”* 

History so taught would not fit into the subdivisions we 
arbitrarily make of the social sciences, nor if it were well 
taught, could student or teacher avoid the constant struggle 
with wide and varying relationships which arise out of shift- 
ing circumstances. Value judgments of the sort men must 
make throughout life could not be kept out. I hope the stu- 
dent would also come to realize the need for objectivity as 
a basis for the understanding he needs in making such judg- 
ments. Would such history, taught in ways that evoke 
student initiative and imagination rather than spongelike 
qualities, be easy? 

Human Relations 

Organized attention to human relations is clearly needed in 
the curriculum of general education if the college is to take 
an effective part in seeing that graduates have a useful under- 
standing of men and their emotional as well as their in- 
tellectual behavior. They should have at least an intellectual 
grasp of the basis upon which skills in securing understand- 
ing of men and in handling them may rest, and as much 
practice leading to the development of the skills as possible. 
I know by direct experience that such things can be taught. 
When they are well taught, they will, for many men, hasten 
substantially the process of acquiring an intuitive grasp of 
human problems and how to approach them. I do not mean 
courses in laboratory psychology. These generally study the 
individual too much in isolation. The prime need is for un- 

® George Unwin, Studies in Economic History (1927), p. 28. By per- 
mission, The Macmillan Company, Ltd. 
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derstanding and skills related to individual and group be- 
havior, including the importance of gi'oup emotions, and 
for ways of finding and dealing with conditions which affect 
individual and group morale. 

Many students wholly lack both effective individual ad- 
justment to other men and the social skills out of which comes 
the ability to cooperate in the activities of social groups. 
Somewhere in our college training, men need to develop 
skills— practical skills in handling men, skills in working to- 
gether, skills in reaching agreements with other human 
beings. At the Business School, we have made real progress 
toward such ideals. To maintain normality and to attain 
effectiveness, human beings need contact with men and 
things. Questions involving the individual student’s adjust- 
ment to the group must in most aspects be dealt with by in- 
dividual interviews, although group instruction is in some 
measure possible. It is a great timesaver. Methods of securing 
group cooperation and working out group problems lend 
themselves well to group work and to discussion in the class- 
room. Nevertheless, the individual and the group aspects 
of the subject are closely related. 

Since problems of individual adjustment to college life 
require personal attention, they are best handled by college 
officers who are closely tied in with the dean’s office and with 
the college physician. Many such problems are, in my experi- 
ence, wisely handled by men who are separate in functions 
from the officials who have disciplinary or other authority. 
Ideally, all the information the college has about the indi- 
vidual student should be instantly available from detailed 
records. These should cover not only the formal facts about 
the student but a full description of contacts between the 
student and the dean’s office. Of course most students can 
handle problems of individual adjustment themselves but 
a surprising number, including many sensitive men with fine 
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minds, need help. Much help of this nature is given by all 
deans and college physicans but in many institutions it 
needs systematizing. Every effort should be made to sort out 
the men who have difficulties at the earliest possible moment. 
We have learned in the Business School that a sudden drop in 
the quality of intellectual work either in comparison with 
entrance records, or in comparison with earlier work in the 
School usually means either bad health, bad adjustment to 
social surroundings, or a serious emotional upset. I under- 
stand that similar conditions affect college work. Often such 
upsets originate outside the college, but they affect men both 
in the quality of their work and in their relations with other 
men. Each type of difficulty may bring on serious maladjust- 
ments and misuse of college freedom. The first problem is 
diagnosis. Here a skilled interviewer as the responsible oflRcer 
can usually get at the source of the difficulty by using methods 
which lead the student to talk freely and by listening in- 
telligently not only to what he says but also for what he 
avoids, and for the things he would like to talk about but 
cannot without skilled help. In this way the interviewer can 
often secure the understanding necessary to wise handling 
of the student’s problem. Even more important, if the student 
can be led at his own initiative to talk freely about difficulties 
which he is bottling up and often not even recognizing ex- 
phcitly, he will usually see them in truer perspective from the 
mere fact that he states them and faces them openly. In our 
experience, such interviewing is often uncanny in both its 
intellectual and its social results. We have had many in- 
stances of successful completion of work, with high grades, 
after it looked as though men would be dropped for poor 
scholarship. Sensitive men of ability are especially apt to 
have such difficulties. 

Self-centered isolation can frequently be broken down in 
this way. Isolation is a serious college problem. Many men 
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deliberately avoid cooperative effort and minimize social 
contacts. Most of them can be helped to overcome this point 
of view. But to help them skilled men are required. They 
need not be physicians, but if so, they should be physi- 
cians of the widest human experience and understanding 
who realize that they are usually dealing with personal, not 
with medical, problems. We cannot look to the medical pro- 
fession to solve this problem of adjustment because it is 
too big, though it is quite as important a part of the physi- 
cian’s work as physical ailments. Such students are in most 
cases not abnormal. They are badly adjusted to life with 
themselves or with others. They need to see themselves in 
perspective, to face and overcome the attitudes which make 
them ill at ease and ineffective. When their tension disap- 
pears, they frequently seek advice and help which would 
have been resented without this process of blowing off steam. 
Such work is a fascinating full-time job for a levelheaded, 
well-trained, and experienced interviewer. It cannot be hur- 
ried. Often several or even regular interviews are necessary. 
Interviewing is now too often undertaken by inexperienced 
men as a side show to busy lives. If attention is not given to 
such individual problems, college life may easily give men a 
sense of failure and confirm their tendency to isolate them- 
selves. The social confusion which surrounds men after leav- 
ing college lessens the chance of overcoming such tendencies 
later. The college has a great opportunity during its four 
years to help men become normal parts of social groups. 
Closely allied with this work is the task of vocational 
guidance in the latter part of men’s college careers. This re- 
quires both a knowledge of the lives men live in various types 
of careers and of the intellectual and human qualifications 
necessary for success. It also requires all the understanding 
of the individual student that can be attained from college 
records and from skilled interviewing. It should therefore 
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be done primarily by members of the administrative sta£E of 
the college and whenever practicable as a follow-up on the 
other type of work. Most men have the basic intellectual and 
other qualities for a considerable variety of jobs, yet they 
would be happy in one task and not in another for which they 
seem equally fitted. Their emotional interests and their social 
surroundings often make part of the options distasteful. 
The task of the vocational adviser is sometimes to search out 
afifirmative interests which should determine the choice of a 
career. Sometimes where there is no controlling specific in- 
terest his task is to search out the adverse reactions of the 
student to one career after another and help him to eliminate 
until he sees that instead of facing a haphazard choice from 
an indefinite number of careers, he is really choosing among a 
very limited number. I have found this approach very effec- 
tive. Usually the student can readily make this final choice. 

The wise vocational adviser in the present state of our 
understanding will in few cases affirmatively advise men to 
make particular choices. He will often, however, out of his 
knowledge of the individual take the responsibility of advis- 
ing that he lacks the qualities needed for success in some of 
the careers which interest him. Like work with the individual 
student in relation to his undergraduate adjustments, voca- 
tional help skillfully given on the basis of known interests 
and abilities can do much to help men adjust themselves to 
life after graduation without taking away their initiative or 
ignoring their interests. Much time can be saved in voca- 
tional guidance by informatory orientation lectures and by 
questionnaires which sort out the men who have unsolved 
problems. Too many men now graduate from college with no 
specific basis for making their next elective choices. Of course 
when the student has chosen the field he wishes to enter, he 
will in many cases need advice on preparation for the career 
or intelligent aid in securing a job. If this advice is to be 
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effective, it needs to be centralized so far as possible in ad- 
visers who possess both human skills and wide information. 

In addition, men need training which fits them to deal with 
the problems they will face when after leaving college they 
take jobs and fit into their local commimities. I have particular 
reference to their individual attitudes as they join groups of 
men engaged in common activities or seeking common ob- 
jectives. Obviously such instruction must be in general terms 
for it is impossible to foresee the particular orientation of 
each individual. For this reason it can be given effectively 
in groups or in classroom. It will benefit greatly from realistic 
discussion of concrete problems. This phase of human rela- 
tions can be elaborated in considerable detail by men of 
wide experience in breaking in young college men. They 
will know the handicap which many such men face from 
impatience, from their unwillingness to spend the necessary 
time getting the background needed for progress, from their 
failure to place themselves and their problems in scale with 
the importance of other problems of the organization they 
join. Many beginners, emotionally aware of the importance 
of the jobs to them, look at everything from a self-centered 
point of view. As a result they fail to turn things around and 
look at themselves and their jobs from the point of view of 
the boss or of men around them. He who would save his life 
must first lose it. This whole subject needs to be brought to 
the forefront of men’s thinking. It can be done in ways which 
affect their behavior. 

The most obvious facts about human interactions are left 
for the graduate to find out for -himself. Yet a grasp of them 
is needed by all men who hope to attain positions of leader- 
ship where such interactions are important. For example, 
men are left to discover for themselves the importance of 
understanding the other fellow’s point of view, the neces- 
sity of investigating and understanding the individual and 
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group environment, both intellectual and emotional, which 
consciously or unconsciously influences the behavior of 
men with whom they are dealing. They need the under- 
standing so gained in planning their own behavior. It took 
me fifteen years after leaving the University to see these 
things explicitly, yet they are basic in handling men. When 
I made this point of view explicit, my negotiating capacity 
improved greatly. Men are left to find out for themselves that 
they as well as other men are often wholly unconscious of 
the sentiments and emotions which control, not only their 
emotional, but their intellectual, reactions. Most men leave 
college assuming as a result of their over-rational training 
that men are controlled by their intellects. Few realize the 
extent to which all men are, in fact, controlled by their emo- 
tions, how universal it is for men to rationalize and ex- 
plain even to themselves why they behave as they do. As a 
result they often think perfectly honorable men to be dis- 
honest, and make other serious misappraisals. Except for 
what they gain from their social and athletic life, men leave 
college with, in effect, a vacuum so far as methods of under- 
standing these facts are concerned. As a result they pay too 
much attention to words used and too little to the emotional 
urges behind the words. They have no techniques, skills, 
methods, or habits of searching out the human factors in dif- 
ferent situations and using them as a basis for understanding 
the attitudes and behavior of men with whom they must 
live or, indeed, for understanding themselves. They may 
never find that behavior is in many cases not directly related 
to the verbal statements. They acquire no techniques of 
finding why the verbal statements are made and the under- 
lying emotional urges which account for the behavior. These 
things can be taught effectively. 

The student can be given some inkling at least of tech- 
niques of organization and methods of sizing up groups of 
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men. Many groups have a formal management organization 
which may appear on an organization chart. This is custom- 
ary and even necessary in groups of any considerable size. 
These charts give some crude idea of lines of authority but 
they do not disclose the importance of individual personality 
and the extent to which this modifies not the charts but the 
behavior of men in ways which are often inconsistent with 
the charts. Most industries have also an orderly technological 
basis which must be observed. Too often, however, the train- 
ing of workers and junior executives is inadequate. Along- 
side these there is always in any well established group an in- 
formal spontaneous social organization of great significance. 
This is often ignored by managers and rarely recognized 
explicitly. As a result, they rely too much on authority and 
too little on human understanding. 

Chester I. Barnard in The Functions of the Executive 
reaches the conclusion that authority always starts from the 
bottom rather than from the top of an organization. While 
from my point of view this is a rather strained use of lan- 
guage, I conceive that it is in most situations the only wise 
assumption which the possessor of authority can use in de- 
termining his own behavior. The parade of authority de- 
stroys human leadership and the capacity to secure enthusi- 
astic cooperation. This is so well understood that in private 
life men are rarely given authority which they aggressively 
seek. Successful large industries with widely scattered plants 
are learning that regardless of the legal centralization of 
authority in a central ofifice, this authority can be used only 
in general terms and on rare occasions if they wish to avoid 
stultifying the initiative and destroying the morale of local 
units. Where this is not recognized we are apt to find 
energetic smaller competitors running rings around the 
larger unit because they can secure more effective organiza- 
tion and a higher degree of collaboration. 
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The spontaneous organization and the attitudes it takes 
consciously or otherwise are oftener than not the key to the 
effectiveness or ineffectiveness of the group. To secure 
maximum collaboration, careful attention is required to all 
three of these types of organization and to the ways they fit 
together. Bad or undeveloped relationships between the 
formal corporate organization, the technical organization, 
and the informal organization of factory workers often leads, 
for example, to limitation of output which is unfortunate for 
both sides. If any one of the organizations is too weak, it is 
hard to strengthen the others and to bring about cooperation. 
These conclusions are based on concrete research. 

There are ways of securing an understanding of such in- 
formal organizations and how they relate to the formal or- 
ganization. Much can be picked up by talking with men 
and drawing the necessary inferences, i.e. by interviewing 
associates in much the same way that the college officer 
interviews students. The geography of the work places oc- 
cupied by different individuals means much to the skilled 
observer with reference to the vital functioning of the infor- 
mal organization. It may determine the efficiency of indi- 
viduals as this is affected by their relations with others. The 
frequency and the nature of contacts between individuals as 
they go about their work is significant in relation to the way 
the group functions. Teamwork which is the key to group 
effectiveness comes out of this informal organization more 
than it does out of the formal organization. It is here that 
we find the spontaneous growth of mutual understanding and 
the unconscious sorting of men into natural layers of leader- 
ship and reliance on leaders. But the responsible formal 
leader can do a better job when he not only understands the 
informal situation, but, by getting himself accepted as part 
of the informal team, contributes to its effectiveness and 
influences its attitudes by his behavior. Of course time and 
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habit are both important in the development of teamwork 
and rapid growth is a handicap. All these statements are 
backed up by research and experience. The weakness of the 
informal organization is largely responsible for the relative 
inefficiency of new and expanding industries. It accounts 
for many of the difficulties in war industries and for the 
confusion in the civilian agencies in Washington. It is a 
short step from understanding the group to recognizing the 
importance of sufficiently wide participation in decisions 
which affect the group. The natural leaders and their fol- 
lowers should feel that the leaders have their day in court. 
Out of this can come also an understanding of the impor- 
tance of easy and natural two-way communication, up and 
down, in human organizations. 

The organization of universities and colleges presents a 
special case. This is, however, so important to any change in 
the existing situation that I shall devote a separate chapter 
to it.° The necessity for explosive expansion of numbers in 
the Army and Navy and the nature of war risks with the 
resulting rapid changes in personnel make them also a special 
case. Each man’s desk must always be ready for his suc- 
cessor. They account for the centralization of authority, as 
the compelling necessity to be ready for quick action ac- 
counts for the gieater use of authority. In a world-wide 
war like this, the delegation of great authority to separate- 
commands is also a necessary consequence of the nature of 
the risks and the necessity for quick action. Rapid growth 
compels the elaborate development of routines and rituals 
and both red tape and insistence on standardized chan- 
nels of communication in such organizations. Without these 
there would be utter confusion, nothing to which effec- 
tive organization or effective human relations could be 
tied. Of course the emergency which brings the expan- 

® See Chapter XX 
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sion predisposes such organizations to collaboration. Never- 
theless the weakness of communication from the bottom up 
which results presents a real problem. The difference be- 
tween a tried and seasoned army or naval crew and a well 
trained but inexperienced one is quite as much in the shak- 
ing down of human relations into mutual acquaintance and 
mutual confidence as it is in combat experience. 

The greater effectiveness of our untried new troops in 
North Africa, Italy, and France as compared with similar 
untried troops in the last war is clearly in part the result of 
training in this country and in England, prolonged and 
thorough enough to allow mutual confidence and acquaint- 
ance to develop. 

Fortunately our army recognizes these things. The Basic 
Field Manual on Military Courtesy and Discipline as revised 
in 1941 starts its statements on discipline as follows: 


Military discipline is intelligent, willing, and cheer- 
ful obedience to the will of the leader. Its basis rests 
on the voluntary subordination of the individual to 
the welfare of the group. 

Discipline establishes a state of mind which pro- 
duces proper action and prompt cooperation under 
all circumstances regardless of obstacles. It creates in 
the individual a desire and determination to under- 
take and accomplish any mission assigned by the 
leader. 

Acceptance of the authority of a leader does not 
mean that the individual soldier surrenders all free- 
dom of action or that he has no individual responsi- 
bility. The American system of discipline calls for 
active cooperation from the subordinate. 

And again it says: 

Man is and always will be the vital element in war. 
As an individual, he is most valuable when he has 
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developed a strong moral fiber, self-respect, self- 
reliance, self-confidence, and confidence in his com- 
rades. A /eeiing of unity must be achieved if the group 
of individuals is to function as a unit instead of a moo. 
Modem warfare requires self-reliance in every grade; 
individuals capable of independent thought and ac- 
tion, who are inspired by a distinct feeling that as an 
individual or as members of a unit they are competent 
to cope with any condition, situation, or adversary. 

I quote also from its discussion of leadership: 

Good leadership, based on personality and char- 
acter, is essential to the attainment of military dis- 
cipline. The key to effective leadership is the develop- 
ment of respect and mutual confidence. It is gained 
when the leader shows in every possible way that 
he is a member of the unit, and as the ranking mem- 
ber thereof he will leave nothing undone to promote 
the unit’s comfort, welfare, and prestige. Similarly, 
loyalty and respect are developed through mutual 
understanding and consideration, through fairness and 
justice, and by sharing dangers and hardships as well 
as joys and sorrows. 

and: 

Mutual trust is essential for group unity. It stimu- 
lates and fosters that unity of purpose and spirit, which 
under such names as morale, elan, or esprit de corps, 
is the very heart of a unit’s power. 

In each case the italics are mine. 

Similar conditions exist in the Navy. A recent United 
States Naval Medical Bulletin concerned with combat fa- 
tigue says: 

Men need thorough training in all aspects of their 
work before engaging in actual combat. Any method 
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of increasing training adequacy will greatly increase 
the effectiveness of the ship in combat on psychologi- 
cal grounds alone. The medical officer should assure 
himself that his own corpsmen are thoroughly drilled 
in the duties of their department, and, in addition, 
should see that the remainder of the crew are com- 
pletely indoctrinated in the principles of first aid. 
Nowhere more than in the psychiatric casualties of 
war is it demonstrated that knowledge helps to banish 
fear. 

No ship should attempt to meet combat conditions 
until the crew has been assembled for a reasonable 
length of time, and the men have come to know each 
other fairly well. To do so is to invite disaster. 
Wherever possible, crews should be assembled early 
in the fitting out of the ship, and kept together there- 
after. As a matter of policy, shifting of men from one 
unit to another should be kept to an absolute, un- 
avoidable minimum. ... In dealing with the neu- 
roses of war, we find that “morale” is not some ethereal 
myth, but a tangible problem composed chiefly of 
sound leadership, good training, familiarity with ship- 
mates, and lack of fatigue.® 

The same medical report lists, on the basis of interviews 
with what we used to call shell shocked men, four factors 
which “have occurred, singly or in groups, too frequently 
to be ignored”: 

( 1 ) The patient entered combat without faith and con- 
fidence in his leader. 

(2) The patient was insuflBciently trained, did not know 
his job or his ship as thoroughly as he should. 

(3) The patient entered combat surrounded by new 
shipmates, men who were comparative strangers to 

® “Combat Fatigue and War Neurosis,” reprinted from United States 
Naval Medical Bulletin (July and September, 1943). 
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him, and whose conduct under fire he had not had 
time to estimate. 

(4) The patient experienced the combat situation when 
he was suffering with marked physical fatigue. 

These research conclusions correspond closely with re- 
sults obtained in our studies of absenteeism and labor turn- 
over in war industries. These studies bring out the impor- 
tance of leadership by men who handle their personnel 
with social skills, the stability of groups of men who have 
worked together for some time in comparison with new 
groups and new employees, particularly those who are 
finding difficulty with living conditions, and the growth of 
absenteeism and labor turnover when fatigue is excessive 
from too long hours. Of course American industry has suf- 
fered continuously during the war from the inevitable in- 
adequacy -in training of new employees and particularly 
from the necessity of almost improvising supervisors. All 
these things make effective teamwork hard to accomplish. 
They account for many labor difficulties, including -wildcat 
strikes resulting from lack of coherence and weak teamwork 
within the unions. 

No college can afford to neglect training which fits men 
to understand men with whom they will work. When they 
lack this ability, men are isolated and often unhappy in 
their jobs. They easily turn into troublemakers. Such men 
frequently build an individual intellectual life in the clouds 
wholly disassociated from real life. More emphasis on 
group activity and group work in college courses, especially 
if it results in spontaneous groupings of men with diverse 
backgrounds, would take many out of their shells and give 
effective practice in human relations. In the world of affairs, 
group work is the rule; isolated individual work, the rare 
exception. Yet drastic rules are evolved by the colleges to 
minimize or prevent group work in connection with courses. 
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The grading system is designed to prevent group work. 
Instead every feasible way to encourage such work should 
be adopted. 

But in addition to encouraging group work, course in- 
struction based on the discussion of actual human problems 
arising in social groups and reported as they arose can be 
used to great advantage. Because students can readily im- 
agine themselves in similar positions, we have found their 
interest in such cases strong and their enthusiasm for what 
they get out of such studies high. 

Further elaboration here of possible subject matter and 
methods for the study of human relations seems neither 
necessary nor desirable, but there is no part of a curriculum 
in general education which is likely to be more important, 
either to the individual graduate or to society, in meeting 
one of the most pressing problems our democracy faces— 
the necessity for a higher degree of cooperation. We have 
given far too little attention in our educational system to 
training men to cooperate with their fellows in the everyday 
work of the world. We have watched the gradual disinte- 
gration of the capacity for cooperation in the nation without 
finding out why it is happening and what can be done 
about it. Yet this is close to the heart of democratic prob- 
lems. It is primarily an emotional problem. The intellectual 
job is to understand and guide it, not to get rid of its emo- 
tional basis. 

We have fallen woefully short of any practical recogni- 
tion that democracy presents the most difficult problem of 
social cooperation posed by any type of society. Historically, 
most democracies have been short-lived. We cannot follow 
the easy course of taking its perpetuation here for granted. 
The fact that a democratic form of government has in a 
few spots in the world offered the maximum of individual 
freedom and opportunity is by no means enough to assure 
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the eflFective continuity of such forms or, more important, 
that widespread freedom will always exist under the forms. 
We know many countries where this is not the case. The very 
elements in our democracy which lend so much satisfaction to 
life through their emphasis on individual freedom and op- 
portunity tend to break down the capacity to cooperate 
and, with this, the capacity of the nation to maintain ef- 
fective equilibrium, except through centralized autocratic 
controls. Yet individual freedom for nearly all men finds its 
opportunity not through isolation but through cociperation. 

Not only have the colleges failed to make students appre- 
ciate the importance of human collaboration and how to 
get it, but much of their instruction, particularly since the 
last World War, has in fact trained men, not to work to- 
gether to some common end, but in dialectics. Overempha- 
sis on purely intellectual points of view which ignore human 
limitations and unavoidable errors in judgment has led to 
debunking and narrow criticism of the past. Much of this 
is based on hindsight. It is generally destructive because it 
oversimplifies the diflSculties men face and minimizes the 
good they accomplish by emphasizing only error. There is 
too often no effort to give balanced consideration to the situa- 
tion as it was faced by men who were forced to act. This 
has led to skepticism— and even cynicism— about human 
beings as an end in itself, rather than to training in con- 
structive cooperative effort. In thinking about the future, 
too, it is easy to avoid honest effort to understand situations 
which face us in their uncertainty and generality, and to 
demand that alleged wrongs be removed before serious 
over-all study is even considered. As a result, the remedy 
is often worse than the disease. The complexity of the con- 
crete situation with all its social ramifications is ignored or 
dismissed in favor of an emotional reaction to some small 
point, often elaborated into a great logical structure or into 
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a fixed principle. How often this happens when dinner- 
table conversation turns intellectual. 

Through this overelaboration of logics and this failure to 
look at the facts in any rounded sense, college men tend to 
use their capacities for leadership in furthering programs of 
reform which wholly ignore the harm and the human dis- 
organization which may result. How many college gradu- 
ates in public or private life ever apply to social ills Hip- 
pocrates’ motto— do no harm? Yet many academic people, as 
well as most politicians, act as if they were social physicians. 
Colleges have made significant contributions to national 
unrest by weakening faith, by discrediting tradition, and 
by training for cooperation in disillusionment only. Or- 
ganized work in human relations is essential if more effective 
training for collaboration is to be attained. 

Such work in human problems is necessary to make intel- 
lectual training effective in human and social situations. Men 
must learn either m the colleges and universities, or by slow 
experience in life, more about the emotional reactions of 
social groups, and how to use this knowledge in accom- 
plishing the results they have determined upon intellectu- 
ally. They must Icam how to displace hostile sentiments 
by stronger friendly sentiments, or to assume the hostile 
emotional leactions of those they would influence, and fit 
their objectives to these sentiments. 

Out of such stuff leaders are made. It is through such 
processes that other men may be brought happily in line 
with intellectually sound programs. Most college men lack 
a working grasp of them. Yet if such things are not learned 
in college, men who seek careers in the world of affairs 
will find the usefulness of their intellectual training seri- 
ously limited. Many will be unable to translate soundly 
reasoned conclusions into action, and many others who use 
authority to secure action will unconsciously create un- 
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necessary emotional problems which may weaken or even 
prevent attaining results they seek. Even if through ex- 
perience they come finally to realize the importance of ad- 
justing their intellectual conclusions to the emotional at- 
titudes of their organizations or of the society around 
them, the process will be unnecessarily slow and the road 
unnecessarily hard.’ 

In those colleges which have developed tutorial or pre- 
ceptorial systems, tutors should be chosen in part because 
of their social capacity and understanding, and should be 
urged to develop such capacities in students by their per- 
sonal relations with them. They should be expected to know 
their men as human beings. In my judgment group tutoring, 

’ On the general subject of human relations, reference is made to the fol- 
lowing publicahons by men associated in research at the Harvard Business 
School: Elton Mayo, The Human Problems of an Industrial Cwilization 
(New York: Macmillan, 1933); “Sin with a Capital ‘S,’ ” Harpers Magazine, 
vol. 154 (1927); “What Every Village Knows,” Survey Graphic, vol XXVI, 
no. 12 (1937), "Frightened People," Harvard Medical Alumni Bulletin, 
vol. XIII, no. 2 ( 1939 ) , “Routine Interaction and the Problem of Collabora- 
tion,” American Sociological Review, vol. IV (1939), L J Henderson, 
“Physician and Patient as a Social System,” New England Journal of Medi- 
cine, vol. 212 (193.5), T. N. Whitehead, Leadership in a Free Society 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1936), The Industrial Worker 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1938), F J. Roethlisberger and 
W. J. Dickson, Management and the Worker (Cambridge Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1939), F. J. Roethlisberger, Management and Morale (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1941), Report by George C. Homans, 
Fatigue of Workers (Committee on Work in Industry, National Research 
Council, 1941, Reinhold Publishing Corporation, New York), J. B. Fox 
and J. F. Scott, Absenteeism- Management’s Problem (Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 1943); Elton Mayo and G F. F. Lom- 
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with a considerable emphasis on group work, could be an 
important factor in humanizing college work. Obviously, on 
the intellectual side, the tutor who deals with men seeking 
a general education should emphasize the wide implications 
of problems. He should not approach tutoring as a specialist. 

Economics 

Instead of starting the study of social science with a 
sophomore course in economic principles as is now the 
general practice, such a course belongs, in my judgment, 
late in the curriculum when it will be taken by men who 
already realize the variety and changing nature of facts in 
their concrete reality. They will therefore know and ap- 
preciate that the valuable close reasoning required in such a 
course can reach no higher level for policy determination 
than its source in the assumptions and exclusions from which 
it gets the basis for its logics. Moreover, any well designed 
course in economic principles or economic theory will em- 
phasize rather than destroy understanding of these limita- 
tions To this end it is important that such a course be based 
on cases honestly reported to avoid excluding noneconomic 
factors. One of the hardest subjects which we ever under- 
took to develop in the Harvard Business School is business 
economics taught by the case system. The objective is to 
give students tools of economic analysis useful to business 
administrators. If the case reporting is honest, cases from 
life never stay economic. Noneconomic factors always in- 
trude unless they are deliberately discarded. Yet for this 
very reason it is important and illuminating. The exclusions 
necessary to focus attention on the orderly development of 
economic analysis can be made in class. Then from time to 
time the instructor can point out how conclusions would 
be modified by bringing in other facts. Such a course in 
economics, though less orderly tlian present courses, could 
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be excellent training in close reasoning. It would not lose 
touch with reality. It would be far more interesting. 

Policy 

The course in contemporary civilization, of the freshman 
year, should serve as an introduction not only to history but 
to a course dealing with general policy. This is an integrating 
subject. In our own professional field, it is most significant. 
In general education it is the point where things must be 
pulled together if our general direction is to improve. To 
make a maximum contribution to general policy, all areas 
interesting to men which are now studied and taught as 
specialized subjects in liberal arts colleges need to be 
taken into account and, so far as may be, focused on policy. 
Life is not in separate watertight compartments. But re- 
search and instruction will not be integrated and related to 
life problems as men meet them in their full variety unless it 
becomes the business of able groups of men to accomplish 
this. Training in policy is necessarily related to the over-all 
problems men must meet when uncertainty is dominant. 
Understanding of the impact of science should be included 
in such a course. With this emphasis on policy liberal-arts 
general education can perform as important a function as 
pure and applied sciences perform in fields dominated by 
certainty. Such training is what the largest group of men 
who enter liberal-arts colleges need as imaginative prepara- 
tion for life. To serve its functional objective, it should itself 
be focused on the present. In its emphasis on concrete 
situations, policy is comparable in practice with the prac- 
tice of medicine. It asks men to face contemporary problems 
and formulate responsible judgments about them. It ex- 
pects them to use their knowledge of the past, but they will 
be engaged in deciding what should be done with reference 
to specific situations now or in the immediate future. 

Since change and uncertainty are constants in many, if 
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not most, of the interdependent variables which make up 
each social situation, we must recognize that in general no 
integration, no basis for judgments, can exist unless the 
time under consideration is agreed upon. It is futile in an- 
alyzing a social problem in Rome, to define one factor as it 
existed in the best days of the Republic, another as it existed 
in the golden age of the empire under Augustus, and still a 
third as it was when the barbarians were at the gates. In 
studying the past, since there are many gaps in the record, 
this necessity of agreeing on a time presents a difficult 
problem. For most modem purposes the best focal point 
in time is the present. Indeed the present has the definite 
further advantage that responsible action can only be taken 
in the present. 

The only use of a knowledge of the past is to equip 
us for the present. No more deadly harm can be done 
to young minds than by depreciation of the present. 
The present contains all that there is. It is holy 
ground; for it is the past, and it is the future. At the 
same time it must be observed that an age is no less 
past if it existed two hundred years ago than if it 
existed two thousand years ago. Do not be deceived by 
the pedantry of dates. The ages of Shakespeare and 
of Moliere are no less past than are the ages of 
Sophocles and of Virgil. The communion of saints is a 
great and inspiring assemblage, but it has only one 
possible hall of meeting, and that is, the present; and 
the mere lapse of time through which any particular 
group of saints must travel to reach that meeting- 
place, makes very little difference.® 

Policy is, I believe, essential to a well organized and in- 
tegrated general education. The work done should be de- 
signed to tie in the other work taken by the student and 

® Alfred North Whitehead, Aims of Education (1929), p 3. By per- 
mi.ssion. The Macmillan Co. 
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to give him essential practice in making decisions. It should 
train him to use the experience he acquires in other aspects 
of his work with a firm grasp, trained imagination, and 
sound judgment when he faces the novel conditions and prob- 
lems not only of the present but also of his unpredictable 
future. In view of its difficulty and its importance, policy 
should be a required subject for the last three years. Skill 
and wisdom in determining policy is not easily acquired. 
Indeed, if our civilization breaks down, it will be mainly 


a breakdown of policy and administration, both private and 
pubhc. Private and public administrators constantly make 
policy decisions and act in situations of the widest signifi- 
cance. Too often before they act they examine only some 
narrow and highly specialized segment of the concrete 
situation, and as a result create more serious troubles than 


those they cure. So we fix the price of cotton at a point which 
destroys export markets and stimulates foreign competition. 
Policy can be taught realistically and effectively in ways 
which create the habit of thinking of things in relationship. 

Our universities and colleges have on their liberal-arts 
faculties social science specialists in great variety. Nowhere, 


however, is there a group of men whose interest is in the 
integration of these specialties. No group is stressing the 
implications of constant change and uncertainty, and of 
human and social behavior, in an effort to educate men for 


the lives they must lead. No group centers its attention on 
developing methods of training men to deal with current 
problems as they meet them later in life with understanding 
of their complexity and flux. No group is making students 
face responsibly the necessity of formulating policy judg- 
ments about present conditions in their novelty and com- 
plexity, or attempting to develop the habits, skills, and in- 
tuitions necessary to effective action. In fact, so far as I 
know, no liberal-arts faculty stresses the importance of 
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wide background and well-established habits and skills as 
the basis for effective judgments in dealing imaginatively 
with the present, and contrasts it with the inadequacy of 
theories and principles. No group in liberal-arts faculties is 
considering the limits on foresight in a world of uncer- 
tainty, or the possibilities of developing social mechanisms 
of adjustment to the unforeseen contingencies which con- 
stantly face us. 

Yet every physician, every administrator, public or private, 
every leader of public thought, and indeed every citizen 
with capacity for leadership needs training in policy. In 
one sense, of course, policy is part of administration, but 
the undergraduate college cannot within its time limits 
cover effectively the whole field of administration, nor if 
time allowed would it be well equipped to do so. Many de- 
tails of wise action depend so much on intimate knowledge 
of the specific situation, and on careful attention to the 
exceedingly important subject of timing moves, that only 
a school giving professional education in some particular 
field of administration can give the necessary orientation 
effectively. The situation is similar to the relationship of 
pure to applied science. If the proper foundation in policy 
is laid in college, the aspects of administration involving 
action are better left to professional schools or to experience 
in life. The liberal-arts college should, however, make it 
clear to students that the end and aim of policy can only 
be realized through action. 

In my judgment policy can best be taught by the case 
system. It should stress problems important to our leaders 
and to citizens. This is the natural way to teach policy for 
this is how policy problems come up. Students should be 
presented with cases carefully graded for difficulty and start 
simply and slowly. Patience in evoking imagination is neces- 
sary. Cases should constantly increase in scope and diffi- 
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culty as skills and habits of seeing things in relationship 
grow. It is our experience with an older group that after 
a slow start in studying cases, the capacity to see facts in 
relationship and to use them as the foundation for judgments 
grows rapidly. More patience and more careful grading 
would obviously be necessary with undergraduates. But I 
am convinced that if such work were well taught, the sub- 
ject matter would soon come to take a prominent part in 
the everyday discussions of both students and faculty. The 
cases should not be artificially simplified to fit them into 
the present arbitrary limitations of any single social science. 
They, and well selected collateral readings, should be used 
to evoke judgments about social problems in their full com- 
plexity. When, as is inevitable, the reporting of cases or 
problems has to stop, the stopping places should be de- 
termined by pedagogical necessity, not by squeezing out 
pertinent but unwelcome facts. Specialized social science 
points of view, e.g. the importance of economic or political 
aspects of cases taught, should be brought in and discussed 
because they illuminate parts of the problem. Men should 
not, however, be led to believe that by using these modes 
of attack they are released from the necessity of relating 
them to other facts and points of view. The background of 
understanding of the past could be brought in partly through 
other courses, partly through collateral reading Students 
should be trained to use initiative in suggesting facts and 
factors drawn from their other work, from their experience 
with life, and from their human and social contacts. This 
process should be continuous through the last three years. 
Habits and skills can only be developed by practice. 

I believe students could in this way be trained to the 
habit of constantly seeking new pertinences and using 
them. Discussions based on the responsible, imaginative 
handling of cases chosen because they are important to 
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life would develop the essential powers of selection, and 
would train men to weigh by the use of intelligence the 
factors pertinent not only to present problems but also to 
future problems as they are met. Such methods work well 
with us. Out of such a process many students would get 
not only a new vision of liberal arts but an interest akin to 
a vocational urge. They would see that such work bore a 
direct functional relation to their lives. In our experience 
the process does equip men for their future. I believe general 
education would no longer stop on Commencement Day. 

A simple conceptual scheme of policy starting in fore- 
sight, the importance of freedom of action in dealing Vidth 
unforeseen contingencies, and the necessity of constant ad- 
justment as conditions change should be drawn from actual 
cases which the student faces responsibly. Human behavior 
and relations should be stressed constantly. It is not neces- 
sary to await the development of a finished theory before 
using a conceptual scheme. Under the best of conditions 
men can never know all they need to know about the 
varied facts and forces at work as interdependent variables 
in our human and social environment. Indeed, if they did 
have such comprehensive knowledge, the variables are so 
numerous that it is beyond the capacity of the human 
mind to prophesy with assurance what the resultant of the 
forces would be. This limits the use of logics. Yet some 
logical basis is both important and possible. 

Generally speaking, except in unusual conditions where 
mathematical methods are available, the interactions of in- 
terdependent variables cannot be prophesied with assurance 
when they pull in more than three directions. Obviously 
in most human affairs of any complexity many more than 
three forces are at work. In other words, the capacity for 
foresight is severely limited. On the other hand, the be- 
havior of many of the individual forces at work can be fore- 
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cast with assurance for longer or shorter periods. It is there- 
fore frequently possible, by breaking problems down into 
their components and exercising judgment as to the length 
of time each may be expected to continue pulling in the same 
general direction, to sort the difFerent forces at work into 
groups heterogeneous in most characteristics, but homogene- 
ous for some period of time in their behavior in relation to 
the problem under discussion. If such groups can be reduced 
to not over three, eflFective judgments can often be made 
where without this process foresight would be a sheer 
gamble. A well-developed theory of foresight is much 
needed. It would not be elaborate logically, for at every 
point judgments would be involved, and at every point it 
would be subject practically to the intrusion of unknown or 
unexpected facts and forces which might upset conclusions. 
It would, however, serve to bring home to the policy maker 
the varying limits within which he can decide and act with 
assurance. And these limits vary from certainty, like the an- 
nual advent of the seasons, to great uncertainty, like the fu- 
ture of Industrial Europe or Asia, or the foreign trade 
policies of Soviet Russia. 

But if general policy must be limited as assured foresight 
is limited, it can never solve the problems which need to 
be solved in the world of uncertainty where men live. A 
theory of adjustment must also be worked out. What can 
be done to keep human society in tune with its changing 
internal and external environment, with constant individual 
and social uncertainty, with the unknown and the unknow- 
able? Curiously enough, there is more experience in the 
world which bears on this problem than there is on any 
other problem human beings face. Throughout the whole 
history of biological evolution nature has been working at 
it, so far as we can see, blindly— eons of trial and error. 
These trial-and-error experiments have determined, by the 
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success or failure of adaptation and adjustment to environ- 
ment, whether individuals and species, plant life and ani- 
mal life, should survive or disappear. They have, through 
these eons of time, developed “the wisdom of the body” so 
interestingly described by Cannon, and made individual 
men the most adaptable creatures of the animal kingdom. 
At no stage of this history, until civilized man appeared, 
was the thought of the individual or the purposeful action 
of a species a factor in successful evolution. Unfortunately 
social organization in large units is so recent, and change 
has come on the human race so fast as a result of the con- 
quest of mind over matter in science, that there has been 
too little time to work out the problems involved in the 
adaptation of modem societies to their environment. The 
slow working out of experiments through trial and error- 
nature’s methods— takes too long to meet the social need. 

Moreover men gifted with minds as well as emotions 
wish to use their minds in working out their own social 
destiny. Fortunately the record of nature’s successes and 
failures is preserved in sufficient variety to point out many 
directions in which by copying her successes we may im- 
prove our social capacity for adaptation to change and 
therefore our basic social stability. The very limitations on 
human capacity for intelligent foresight, coupled as fore- 
sight must be in the nature of things with substantial chances 
of error in all complex problems, make the development of 
a practical theory of social adjustment the more necessary. 

The history of biological evolution should be seriously 
studied to see how we can profit from nature’s experience 
in dealing with similar problems in ways which lead to the 
extinction or to the survival of individuals and species. In- 
deed, if we are ever to attain a scientific foundation for 
social science, it will almost surely be found in human bi- 
ology in its broadest sense, in human behavior, individual 
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and social, that is, in the areas now typically subsumed 
arbitrarily. 

Required Work vs. Elective Work 

Tlie required work I have outlined, plus other work 
which turns out to be basic as a rounded curriculum is 
evolved, should, I think, take something like four-fifths of 
the students’ time for the first two years and three-fifths for 
the last two. In the first two years of general training I see 
little place for elective work except in the humanities. Fresh- 
man and sophomore electives, like fields of concentration 
chosen at the end of the freshman year, are in most cases 
gambles. Of course, they may be passed down from class to 
class as ways of avoiding difficulties. This is one way of 
loading the dice. I conceive it to be the job of these early 
years to lay something of a foundation for later intelligent 
electives, just as I conceive it to be a basic task of all general 
education to lay a foundation for intelligent judgments and 
elections in life. 

At the beginning of the third year of the four-year course, 
it would be possible and probably wise to cut the required 
work down from four-fifths to three-fifths of the year’s 
work, but in the three-fifths still required, space must be 
found for instruction in human relations. Indeed, to fit the 
needs of men who will start specialization in their third 
year, such instruction might well start in the second year. 
By increasing the electives to two-fifths of the total, the 
opportunity of the student to make further explorations in 
subjects interesting him may be expanded. In general, ex- 
cept in mathematics and certain sciences where these are 
necessary as a foundation for later careers, such elective 
work should be designed as part of general education and 
not as a stage in specialization. Such work should seek to 
give understanding or skills useful to the man who does 
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not intend to seek a specialized career in the field, rather 
than to the man who intends to specialize vocationally. 

Yet there will be necessary exceptions to this statement. I 
have mentioned the need for special consideration of mathe- 
matics and some of the sciences. Men whose interest in these 
fields is aroused by the introductory courses which I am 
advocating will in many cases wish to get a better grasp of 
the fields. Some will wish after finishing their general educa- 
tion to specialize in science in the graduate school, or to 
enter fields like medicine or engineering, where they are 
necessary basic training. Such men will need more of the 
sort of specialized work now customary in such subjects. 
In mathematics they will need more study and practice in 
handling important mathematical concepts and abstractions. 
In science they will need the intensive laboratory work 
which is an essential basis of the skills required for their 
later work. If they plan later to enter some field of industrial 
management, they will benefit by being exposed to a severe 
course in practical mechanics or industrial chemistry where 
they become acquainted with t\q)es of knowledge needed 
in many industries, for example, with the basic types of 
machinery and the ways chemical processes are controlled 
in industry. 

I would, therefore, in premedical work and in some other 
fields, offer the necessary specialized training, scientific or 
otherwise, through electives. While it is of great importance 
that doctors have an effective general education, medical 
training is already a long process, and medical schools are 
forced to require a substantial amount of scientific work 
before entrance. The student who wishes to follow his four- 
year general education with an engineering training should 
be able to work out some combination of electives which 
would save him a year on the combined course. 

A small part of the elective work of many students for 
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whom college ends formal education may well be directed 
toward vocational ends. Such men need a toehold to help 
them start in life. In our work, we rate high the importance 
of such toeholds. In a world where economic motives with 
all their limitations are so significant, students who cannot 
take graduate work are justified in wishing some preparation 
for making their living. Of course, it will be a poor makeshift 
compared with organized professional training, but their 
general education will be the more effective for it. Aceount- 
ing, for example, is one of the great languages— not a sub- 
division of mathematics, but one of the most widespread 
languages in Western civilization. Because it betters one’s 
capacity to understand many aspects of the world around 
him, it is an important liberal-arts subject. Statistics have 
a similar status. Because the two are the principal languages 
other than English used in the world of affairs, they have 
special vocational importance. Men are seriously handi- 
capped unless they have some understanding of both lan- 
guages. Similarly, men who wish, w-ithout intense specializa- 
tion, to enter a field of work which depends on particular 
science, such as geology or chemistry, should be allowed to 
carry the subject far enough to talk the language of the ap- 
propriate science. The special problems faced by women 
should have similar attention through available electives. 

I am aware that in always assuming five courses or their 
equivalent in hours as a minimum, I am suggesting more 
than some colleges now think wise. If proper attention is 
paid to arousing student initiative and interest, this does 
not bother me. Nor do I think it requires reduced standards. 
Men will work far harder under the spur of interest than 
they can be forced to work by college requirements. College 
men do not overwork. They are underinterested. If, as I 
think may be necessary for a time, the colleges have to meet 
postwar conditions with a three-year course or its equivalent, 
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I hope they will do so without reduction in requirements or 
standards. Rather they should adopt methods which arouse 
greater interest so that they can ask for more work each 
year, and they should make more efiFective use of part of 
the summers. It is to be hoped that the financial problems 
of students now met by summer earnings will to a larger 
extent than in the past be met by scholarship aid and by 
reduced living costs. I have become convinced that con- 
tinuous operation of liberal-arts colleges offering general 
education is unwise, though the school year might be 
lengthened. 

Suggestions for Immediate Action in Reorganizing General 

Education 

Obviously, the content and balance in any such coordi- 
nated liberal-arts curriculum for general training as I hope 
to see could only be worked out slowly. Even if such a plan 
meets with active approval, it must stand as an objective 
unattainable by the college in any brief period. To reduce 
such ideas to a specific well-balanced and coordinated cin*- 
riculum would require experimentation and hard coopera- 
tive work at every stage. 

Immediately practical first steps must be devised. Sup- 
pose in the first year men were obliged to study courses so 
selected that they open a few great areas of human experi- 
ence. Then suppose a teacher, selected because of the 
breadth and range of his understanding, and aided when he 
asked help by others on the faculty, gave a coordinating 
course in which he sought to differentiate the modes of at- 
tack on problems with their several limitations and con- 
sequences, and to relate all the courses to contemporary life. 
This integrating course might be given by lectures, but the 
lectures should always be concrete and specific as well as 
imaginative. They should try constantly to answer the ques- 
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tion why these things are studied by showing how they bear 
on the life around men; i.e. on the present. Such a course 
might be taught alongside a course in contemporary civiliza- 
tion. 

Beginning in the second year and continuing to the end 
of the four years, courses in policy might be required, simi- 
lar to those suggested earlier. In these courses current 
problems could he posed and the students be asked out of 
their organized and unorganized educational background 
to suggest facts and factors pertinent to the kind of re- 
sponsible opinion on concrete policy an educated demo- 
crat should possess. What can they draw from History I, 
American History, Mathematics, Economics and Govern- 
ment, Physics, Chemistry and Biology, plus human behavior 
so far as family life and college life has given them any 
understanding or basis for understanding it; i.e. from the 
liberal arts and life so far as they have gone? There should 
always be insistence on the responsible formulation of 
opinions and judgments. 

As rapidly as possible, realistically reported cases, starting 
with the present social situation and its background, should 
be used as the basis of instruction. To begin with cases should 
be simple, for men must learn by easy steps in this diflRcult 
field, but while simple they should not be restricted to any 
one special field. 

This integrating course in policy should be stiff or it 
would fail. Men must be induced to stretch themselves. In 
spite of this fact, I think there are almost no college curricula 
to which such a course could not be added every year with- 
out dropping out any course. The college would be asking 
men to use their other courses. To a heavy extent the neces- 
sary time could come and (if the course was well done) 
would come from time now devoted to trivial bull sessions. 
I don’t believe there is a college in the country where the 
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men have anything like a full load— a remark based on 
reactions of many graduates of many colleges. After a few 
weeks in the Business School, men often lament the waste 
of time in college. In my opinion the reason is that the col- 
leges have relied on requirements and minimum standards 
to enforce work, the value of which is rarely clear to the 
student, rather than on interest and demonstrated utiUty 
to inspire work. 

Such a solution is temporary and far from perfect. It still 
leaves most courses in their old specialized form, but it makes 
a start and gives time to convert specialist courses into liberal- 
arts courses. I suspect that student reactions would quickly 
induce specialized teachers to pay more attention to the re- 
lationship of their work to other factors and to the present, if 
for no other reason than the fact that the new coordinating 
courses would be doing this. The teacher would want to have 
a hand in the interpretation. 

Even to approach the ideal, each individual course should 
be so taught that its importance, its limitations, and its gen- 
eral relationships to contemporary problems are constantly 
impressed on the student. This should be done in ways which 
arouse his initiative and give practice in formulating judg- 
ments. The many pedagogical and substantive problems in- 
volved in such an approach would require constant experi- 
mentation. By so doing they would vitalize teaching and 
give a new persistent interest to teachers. Work so conceived 
could be kept alive by the constant feeding in of new case 
material. Cases newly gathered or phrased would include 
new contemporary material, requiring reappraisal of the 
significance of old facts. Greek history could not be a dead 
subject because each shift in the contemporary scene would 
bring new meanings out of ancient experience. So we find 
that a change in the date line of a case in business often 
radically changes the case. 
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I am convinced that real progress could be made in such 
ways from the beginning, but necessarily in any ideal sense 
the process of conversion will be slow. The first steps sug- 
gested would give the necessary time to develop new points 
of view, new cooperative effort, and the faculty interest 
which is essential to any radical improvement. Nor would 
the student suffer from the imperfection of the process. 
I have seen a faculty go tlu-ough such a conversion. The 
very process infected the students with interest. 

I suspect that the only practical way for a large university 
or college to try any such approach to general education as 
I am advocating would be to start with an experimental and 
development group. Admission to the group might be re- 
stricted to students who intend to use the whole four years 
in getting a general education without the intrusion for voca- 
tional reasons of specialization in any one field. A big group 
of students in the first years would be undesirable. I would 
exclude men who intend to start specialization in college with 
the intention of finishing it in the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences or the Medical School. I would not exclude 
men who intend to specialize after graduating from college. 
When the work was thoroughly organized, I would as rapidly 
as possible require all men not specializing vocationally in 
college to take the general course. Later I would require 
men using substantial parts of the college course for voca- 
tional specialization to take the first two years of such train- 
ing. All this of course if the experiment succeeded. 

Such a gradual procedure would slow down the effect of 
the plan in redistributing the demand for other courses and 
give time for teachers to broaden their viewpoint. In the 
long run I think such redistribution of courses would be 
substantial. So far as general education is concerned, fewer 
liberal-arts courses would be needed, though most of them 
would be radically changed. Many old specialized courses 
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would of course have to be continued as part of the training 
of specialists, but even here there would be a substantial 
change in the kind of instruction required and in the early 
stages of specialization a real reduction in the number of 
students in the old specialized courses. 



CHAPTER Xm 


The Individual— The Unit of Education 

N othing could be more unrealistic than the old wheeze 
about the ideal college: Mark Hopkins on one end of 
a log and the student on the other. There is evidence in plenty 
of the damage done men when their educational process is 
individual and isolated. Education should be a group under- 
taking, with normal social contacts. This is as important as 
its intellectual side. Nevertheless, each individual diflFers 
from his fellows in background, capacity, and interests. For 
this reason it was assumed that the elective system, plus the 
development of many specialized fields of concentration, 
would enable each student to get from college what he 
needed and desired. These assumptions have not been justi- 
fied by results. Indeed, both developments have added to the 
confusion and ineptitude of the training taken by nearly all 
students who do not choose to become interested vocationally 
in some one specialized field. More could be accomplished to 
fit education to the individual than is now done, but it re- 
quires much closer knowledge of students, rather than a 
long a la carte menu of courses. Too often, now, individual 
experience in living is lost sight of in quantity production. 

In spite of the importance of group work, the individual 
should be the unit of education; and his educational process 
should be considered as a whole, irrespective of the sub- 
divisions of our institutions for higher education. Existing 
college rules in many cases prevent proper coordination with 
graduate work. This I know from experience. Except when 
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it starts men on specialization which is finished in a graduate 
school of arts and sciences or in a medical school, the college 
too often thinks of its course as an end in itself and pays little 
attention to coordination with other faculties or with pro- 
fessional schools even in the same university. As a result, in- 
sufficient thought is given to the kinds of undergraduate 
education needed by men entering professional schools and, 
particularly, to the general education they need most. Under 
the guise of better preparation for professional work, there 
is often undesirable duplication resulting from early speciali- 
zation in college. 

The problems involved in fitting education to the in- 
dividual, start, so far as the liberal-arts college is concerned, 
with the admission of students. Indeed, one additional source 
of weakness in the liberal-arts college and in general educa- 
tion arises from the admission of students who should not 
be in the college. Many forces bring about the admission of 
badly prepared students, and, far more important, of students 
incapable of doing reasonably high-grade college work 
because of limitations on mental capacity, interest, or self- 
discipline. Among these forces are external political condi- 
tions, the social prestige of college, internal financial prob- 
lems in the college, competition for students among colleges, 
and great variations in standards and accomplishments 
among the high schools. These problems are in most cases in- 
soluble in any short run. Unfortunately, the high-school situa- 
tion, while it adds to the number of weak students admitted, 
results also in the exclusion of many able and fine youths 
from colleges which rely on examinations as the basis for 
admission. To some extent the restrictions imposed on 
competent men graduating from the poorer schools, or from 
schools which do not fit the pattern set by college-board 
examinations, can be alleviated by giving more weight in 
selection to scholastic aptitude tests, followed by skilled 
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personal interviews. I am told that the combination is very 
eflFective. Relative standing in high school can to advantage 
coimt for more, and the absolute results of school records 
and college-board examinations for less. This is a device for 
selection which has been effective in the experience at 
Harvard College. 

More efforts should be made to check and to rate the 
character, social capacity, adjustment to life in an all-round 
sense, and potential capacity for leadership displayed by 
men selected. I note that Harvard College, even though it 
does not effectively rate its men after entrance except by in- 
tellectual standards, goes to great lengths in selecting men for 
its national scholarships to supplement intellectual tests by 
appraisals of such qualities. Such bases of appraisal, because 
they are difficult and expensive to administer, are likely to 
be ignored in selection, as they are now ignored in our college 
curricula. 

It is not anti-intellectualism to point out the crying need 
for considering men who apply for admission from a balanced 
viewpoint. Men of the high intellectual capacity so important 
to leadership in affairs surely need character, responsibility, 
and loyalty; and, more than any others, it is important that 
they have a sensitive appreciation of human and social be- 
havior and a trained capacity to handle human problems. 
Nor, in spite of its superficial appearance, do I think that the 
present startling preference to sheer intellectualism in con- 
trast with other qualities would be democratic, even if we 
knew how to test intellectual capacity and accomplishment 
adequately. We do not. These problems are diflBcult. I hope 
their difficulty will not result in their being neglected. An 
aristocracy of intellectuals badly adjusted to social life 
would present serious dangers. 

I am not impressed by the decision of Chicago University, 
St. John's College, and perhaps other institutions to admit 
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selected men to college when they are part way through 
high school. True, a century and a half ago our ancestors 
frequently finished college at about the age men now enter, 
and some such men attained distinction in life. But other 
things are also true. The colleges then were at a level not far 
away from good high schools today, and fortimately even 
now many men who finish their formal education with high 
school attain distinction in life. Then, too, the nation had 
hardly more than started on its vast experiment in mass 
education. In the last fifty years this experiment has brought 
many more men to the college. In addition, the environment 
in which educated men lived was in many ways simpler and 
changed more slowly then than now. Typically, I suspect, the 
men of that time who by their works impress us writh their 
breadth of viewpoint and accomplishments owe this success 
to forces in their environment and within themselves which 
are only vaguely related to their education in college and 
hardly at all to present conditions. 

I am convinced that it would, in many cases, be desirable 
if men entered college a year younger, but I do not believe 
the shortening process should be accomplished by lopping 
off the top of the secondary school structure. The process 
could be speeded up if school standards could be raised. 
This is slow business. Under existing conditions, the im- 
maturity of college freshmen constitutes a real handicap in 
most fields other than languages. Clearly the college would 
to some extent be compelled to pick up subject matter that 
is now given by the high schools. Of course, the colleges, not 
being oppressed by compelling numbers and possessing abler 
faculties, should be able to do a better job in subjects now 
taught in high school than the average high school, but I 
question whether this is the way to use its teachers. More- 
over, I question whether, in fields where they now overlap, 
any college ever has done or is likely to do as good an educa- 
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tional job as the best preparatory schools— for* example, 
Exeter and Andover. 

But I should not expect even consequences from such a 
policy in all subjects. I anticipate that subjects dependent 
mainly on certainty and logics would suflFer less than sub- 
jects dependent on experience and on judgments about shift- 
ing facts. Social science and many of the humanities may be 
expected to suffer more than mathematics and natural 
science. The understanding of human interactions would 
be harder for men to acquire. The increased danger of free- 
dom in college, which is one of the great ways of broadening 
human contacts, is so obvious that it is proposed to duplicate 
in part boarding-school modes of control. General education 
at the level which I conceive to be possible would, in my 
judgment, be far more difficult to attain. It could probably 
go little further than is now possible for men who use their 
last two college years to start specialization. Indeed, long 
before this effort to reach back and take away part of the 
high-school job, President Hutchins, as I understand him, 
reached the conclusion that the last two years of college 
should be turned over to the graduate schools. This of 
course, in most cases, means to vocational specialization. I 
should not expect college men to contribute more to our 
general direction as a result of such a combined process. 

In general, however, better training of men by the schools 
and more selective ways of admission to college are outside 
the scope of my thesis; the educational implications of the 
present situation when men have been admitted to college 
are not. The forces at work cannot be easily or quickly 
changed. Information about men of high-school age is dif- 
ficult to get and at best unreliable as a basis for prognosis. 
Mistakes are inevitable. Men with a vdde range of ability, 
personal quality, and uneven training will continue to enter 
college. A large part of the selective process necessary to at- 
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tain even reasonably high standards must be undertaken 
after men enter. 

In view of the fact that the college admits many students 
who are badly prepared and lack essential qualities of mind 
or self-discipline, it has a responsibility in handling such men 
so far as possible to do them no harm. One of the curses of our 
present system is that men who find themselves out of place 
after a fair trial— two years or its equivalent would be such 
a trial— can stop only with lost self-respect. So long as they 
get passing grades, neither the college nor the individual can 
do anything without creating this sense of failure in the stu- 
dent. A respectable two-year stopping place, with a lower 
degree or certificate of accomplishment, should be offered. 
Since false starts on intellectual tasks, such as men meet in 
college, can rapidly unfit men for other types of work which 
are within their powers and of importance to society, the 
selective processes should start as early as possible. There 
is grave danger in preparing men for careers which they are 
incapable of handling or which they cannot attain under 
existing social conditions. The selective process should not, 
in cases where men meet carefully fixed minimum require- 
ments, involve separation from college. 

If the necessary basis for adverse appraisals can be ob- 
tained during the freshmen year, such men should be urged 
to transfer into some job or into vocational work adapted 
to their interests and powers. Preferably, as a way of avoid- 
ing damage to self-respect, such vocational training should 
lead to the lower degree or certificate of accomplishment. It 
should also lead to a way of making a living. Where conclu- 
sions on the adaptability of men to liberal-arts training can- 
not be reached in one year, men who meet the minimum 
standards should be allowed to continue their liberal-arts 
work for a second year. Again, if they meet such minimum 
standards, they and all their fellows— high-standing men in- 
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eluded— should be offered the new degree or certificate. 
Since a large fraction of those who attained this first degree 
would be unable to pursue graduate work effectively and 
just as clearly unlikely to attain in life positions involving 
wide responsibility in which a liberal-arts background could 
help them, such men should be sorted out at this stage. It 
can then be done without the stigma of failure. Some should 
be advised to take jobs at once. Some should be urged to pre- 
pare for narrower vocational pursuits requiring skills and 
intelligence, but not involving capacity to deal with abstrac- 
tions or with complex problems, or to formulate wide judg- 
ments. Special short courses, well adapted to this objective, 
which train in various techniques, are now offered in many 
city schools of business and in state universities in a variety 
of subjects. Shop courses are given in engineering schools and 
in specialized technical schools. Trade schools could be used 
in many instances. The universities and colleges can do much 
by their attitudes and policies to dignify the work of the 
artisan. If they meet minimum standards, men whom these 
options fit should be urged to consider them. 

Under such circumstances, admission to the later stages of 
liberal-arts training, general or special, and to the regular 
curriculum of undergraduate professional schools, could 
and should be restricted to students who stand in some de- 
fined upper fraction of the whole student group involved 
and have given promise of possessing the human qualities 
needed. There would be fewer men who were educated 
misfits if this were done. There is also incentive value in such 
a plan. A self-respecting stopping place at the end of two 
years is essential to its effectiveness. The social pressures to 
complete college, regardless of the wisdom of such a course, 
are now very compelling. It should not be necessary in peace 
times for a man who has passed in his work, but who is doing, 
nevertheless, the wise thing when he leaves college, to in- 
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elude in his informal wedding announcements a statement 
that he “attended” some college. 

From my standpoint, therefore, the length of time spent in 
particular colleges should vary from student to student. For 
some it should be two years. For some who pursue a voca- 
tional or professional course after the second year, it should 
be adjusted to the need of the chosen profession. Many 
narrow skills will be attainable in one additional year. Pro- 
fessional training, if started after two years, and if prewar 
conditions are restored, will take two years in undergraduate 
business schools, three in undergraduate law schools, and 
four to six in medicine. Though it is unfortunate, men headed 
for academic careers must, I think, be allowed, if they choose, 
to start specialization after two years of general education 
in college. For men seeking, as many men should, a full 
college general education, either as a preliminary to pro- 
fessional or graduate training or for a life in affairs, four 
years should be the customary length of the college course. 

I am convinced, however, that no academic standards 
covering periods of time as long as four years can be designed 
and enforced for whole college classes which cannot be 
hurdled easily in less time by exceptional men— provided only 
they are judged by a rounded appraisal of their accomplish- 
ments, intellectual and social, and not forced in form or sub- 
stance to meet arbitrary time requirements. I should like 
therefore to see arrangements under which such men, par- 
ticularly those intending to do graduate work of any sort, 
may, when they have demonstrated their capacity, be allowed 
to meet the full course requirements of the four-year curric- 
ulum— without additional annual charges for instruction— in 
three or three and a half years. I feel strongly about this be- 
cause, without the opportunity to finish Harvard College in 
three years then given men willing to take an overload, I 
would have been unable to take my professional training in 
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law. Moreover, my college life and work did not suflFer. The 
senior year in college is generally a happy year, but so is the 
first year in a professional school. A successful graduate year 
in any approved school should be accepted as compliance 
with general examination requirements where these exist. 
In my judgment, rules of concentration should be relaxed in 
the same way. Men attempting to shorten their course should 
be allowed limited use of summer-school courses; preferably, 
to avoid the dangers of continuous intellectual work, not 
more than two half-summer terms. Satisfactory quality in 
performance of full-course requirements should be expected 
of them in spite of the overload. This might well include 
higher quality requirements than usual. Men who have the 
intellectual quality should use this method of shortening their 
total training, rather than early specialization. 

Such procedures would require high-minded efforts on 
the part of the colleges to know their students and to think 
of their interests as controlling. Most colleges lack the re- 
sources, the facilities, and for good reasons lack the desire or 
willingness, to expand their instruction into many vocational 
fields which should be open to students. A policy of advising 
transfers whenever they are wise for the students would 
result in smaller upper classes in college and in more 
effective teaching. These classes would be made up of men 
of higher quality. In some institutions the problem of total 
numbers necessary to support budgets could be met by in- 
creasing the size of the freshman and sophomore classes. If 
the upper-class work in such colleges was suflBciently effec- 
tive, they could also expect transfers of selected students 
from junior colleges after the sophomore year. Many colleges 
which are relatively weak financially might drop their last 
two years and become junior colleges or combine with 
similar colleges. By becoming junior colleges, they would 
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be able to cut out the most expensive part of their work and 
do a more satisfying and better-quality job. By combining, 
they could make one stronger college. The principal dif- 
ficulties working against such changes are vested interests 
inside and alumni sentiment outside the college. Neverthe- 
less, if the human assets, limitations, and interests of students 
have first attention, much can be accomplished. 

Because of the greater diflSculties faced by students seeking 
a general education and the unsatisfactory results already 
shown from the attempt to give four years of liberal-arts 
training to poor-quality students, the development of real 
selective processes is peculiarly important in this field. The 
college should no longer offer four years or its equivalent 
of liberal education to men incompetent to take it. Certainly, 
general education, such as I am advocating, will be so dif- 
ficult that it will be beyond the capacity of many. Where 
this is true, students may be damaged by the confusion re- 
sulting from their own limitations. I have observed cases 
where I believe the second year in the Business School 
harmed men of limited capacity. 

The able college imdergraduate who is taking a four -year 
general education course should be advised that graduate 
training directly related to the career he chooses after gradua- 
tion is sometimes necessary and, if well organized, usually 
desirable. It is a timesaver and will be a source of effective 
power in his special orientation in life. He should, of course, 
think of such training as the further implementation of his 
general education and directly related to it. If he is to plan 
his whole work wisely as a unit, he needs better advice than 
is now generally available. 

I have intentionally omitted discussion of returning vet- 
erans, because the situation has not clarified. I hazard the 
opinion, however, that most such men will be looking for 
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quick and immediately useful results, and that relatively few 
will seek a four-year college course. If this is the situation, 
these facts will affect admission policies and course offerings 
everywhere.^ut long-time problems should not be settled 
by short-time policies adapted to war veterans.") 



CHAPTER XIV 


Continuous Operation 

M ost of our universities, colleges, and engineering schools 
are now operating on a continuous basis. As one of 
the early advocates of this method of operation, I still think 
it was wise. Indeed, as it turned out, it was the only way 
to operate under wartime conditions. Nevertheless, as a 
long-time policy I think the whole problem of the academic 
year and the length of the college course needs reconsidera- 
tion from the standpoint of both students and faculties. I 
no longer think continuous operation wise for either. 

I feel that, if education of students were the only con- 
sideration, the typical summer vacations are too long. In 
many cases the time, or part of it, can be used more eflFec- 
tively. But I have become convinced by observation that 
students who are in college eleven months out of the 
twelve, with the other month split up into several short 
breaks, cannot as a maximum work hard and efiFectively for 
more than one calendar year. The quality of the work suflFers. 
I suspect that the conclusion would be difFerent if the usual 
summer break for the student was approximately six weeks 
instead of twice that or longer. This would give many men 
an opportunity to shorten their college course, when neces- 
sary, by picking up in six-week summer courses electives in- 
volving a distinct change of subject matter. They would 
still get a summer break of adequate length. Older men free 
from physical disabilities and from too severe nervous tension, 
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who are working at least as hard as students, find a month or 
six weeks an adequate summer vacation, both for physical 
and mental refreshment and for the complete break and 
fallow period which starts the sorting and digesting process 
so necessary psychologically to effective work. For young 
men a similar result may be attained by a change in the 
subject matter studied or by a new environment such as 
summer jobs give them when they use their summer vaca- 
tions to earn money. Continuous operation ignores and, I 
am convinced, suffers by ignoring the process of intellectual 
digestion as a part of the educational process. When students 
work hard and systematically through the regular academic 
year, I have frequently observed the increase in power which 
comes between the end of the spring term and the opening of 
the fall term, and I have personally noted how similar breaks 
clarify my own thinking. The sorting process is peculiarly 
necessary and effective where the interrelations of many 
facts and forces are involved. I believe it would be wise if 
our war leaders, public and private, paid more attention 
to the need for rest and recreation. It is worth observing, 
however, that this sorting process does not, in my experience, 
operate well unless the intellectual hopper has been filled 
by hard work in some field. 

But student effectiveness is only part of the problem. 
Similar conditions exist now in our college and university 
faculties. Many of these faculties are tired and stale as a re- 
sult of continuous operation. Of course, if it had been pos- 
sible to expand the faculties to correspond with the increased 
load, as universities on the quarter system can in theory, this 
would not be the case. But for financial reasons affecting 
both the college and individual teachers, and because of 
manpower shortages, this was typically out of the question. 
When manpower is again available, financial difificulties will 
still be a factor. Except where this problem can be met 
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eflFectively, no college interested in the welfare of its faculty, 
or its students, can SEifely operate continuously. 

Both teachers now working the year round and teachers 
on leave for war service will need time for physical and 
mental rehabilitation and for readjustment after the war. 
When noimal conditions return, all teachers will need un- 
interrupted time for their own research. Many will need 
opportunities for direct contact with practice in their fields, 
or for consulting work which gives them a chance to com- 
bine theory and practice and to break down the isolation so 
typical of academic life. They will need time for rest and 
recreation and for the same digestive process from which 
hard-working students benefit so much. Even teaching in a 
six-week summer course in addition to regular academic-year 
loads involves too much pressure to enable these things to 
be accomplished. I have observed this fact from experience. 
Nevertheless, summer-school teaching will continue because 
the schools meet a need and teachers need the money. 

Some of these considerations are, I think, especially im- 
portant to general education. Such education can only be 
developed effectively by faculty teamwork, and in social 
fields at least, where neither laboratories nor books do the 
trick, by breaking down the fences between theory and 
practice. Teamwork is a slow growth. If the personal contacts 
on which it must be based are constantly interrupted by the 
absence of faculty members for whole terms— some in sum- 
mer, some in the fall, and some in the spring— the difficulties 
of attaining effective teamwork will be intensified. Teachers 
when they return from such absences will resent the shifts in 
policy which have in the meantime come out of cooperative 
eflFort. They will feel that their interests were affected without 
their being consulted. Feeling this they will, after the man- 
ner of human beings, be less inclined to carry out such 
policies. If I am right in thinking many changes in policy 
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are required for effective general education, this objection 
to continuous operation in the independent liberal arts col- 
lege is conclusive. It forms another obstacle to revision of 
the college curriculum in universities which operate the 
year round on either the quarter system or the three-term 
system. 

As for the fence-breaking job of combining theory and 
practice, some men in almost every college and in all imi- 
versities have, through war jobs, taken long steps toward 
this. The progress so made should continue in peace times. 
This will require, particularly in social fields, much greater 
provision than is now customary for secretarial help and 
fact-gathering assistants free from obligations in connection 
with teaching. But even these will not serve the purpose 
unless the professor himself can get and keep sufficient first- 
hand acquaintance with the life and behavior of men as 
they practice in the field where he teaches, and with its sur- 
rounding complexities. This is hard to accomplish in between 
teaching appointments. Free time in summer as well as travel 
money is exceedingly important. It is hard to exaggerate the 
need. 



CHAPTER XV 


Vocational Training and General 
Education 

I HOPE I have made it sufficiently clear that I am not oppos- 
ing specialization in college provided it is related logically 
and functionally to life’s activities and provided it does not 
displace or too much weaken general education. Moreover, 
under the same limitations I do not object to the existence in 
college of vocational training, either of the traditional sort 
or of the newer varieties. These newer developments do, 
however, involve serious questions of educational policy. 
Indeed, the rapid extension of vocational training in om 
universities and colleges presents real dangers to general 
education. 

One objection is the increasing complexity and confusion 
which results from offering multitudes of courses. All our 
universities, state and privately supported alike, when they 
offer hundreds and hundreds of courses to undergraduates, 
covering many subjects in great detail, should take note 
that the results have about the same relationship to co- 
ordinated general education that a grocery store has to a 
well-planned dinner. There is food in great variety. But the 
storekeeper does not know the tastes and desires of the 
family and, as so often happens now, there is no cook to make 
the essential combinations. It is unfortunate, too, that the 
meat is lacking. Our university colleges even more than bur 
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independent colleges need to work out a well-coordinated 
core of general education. They should not let the most im- 
portant things suffer and become confused under the pres- 
sure of immediate vocational objectives, or in the interest of 
making it possible for undergraduates to specialize anywhere 
they choose within the scope of the traditional liberal arts. 
The need is greater in the big universities than in the good 
small college because the variety of offerings is greater. The 
difficulties, too, are greater because more and more varied 
men have vested interests. Nevertheless, even in the imi- 
versity colleges, many courses could to advantage be dropped 
out of undergraduate work and a better organization and 
coordination of general education substituted. The colleges 
need a careful appraisal of vocational training in its relation- 
ship to general education. 

The state universities have developed out of the ideals, 
aspirations, and ambitions of whole communities, and are 
supported by the sweat of men’s brows. They have an obliga- 
tion to give in return a great variety of services to their 
communities. Accordingly, they not only inevitably but 
wisely stress vocational objectives more than many of the 
privately supported universities and colleges. A large pro- 
portion of undergraduates leave such universities after four 
years with concrete preparation for some career in life. 
Many others start professional training after two years. 
Vocational interests are strong in the students, and the 
careers for which they prepare include many which the 
privately supported universities would not consider. The 
city universities tend to follow a similar pattern, with heavy 
emphasis on night schools. But the effective coordination 
of general education is neglected. We need quality in educa- 
tion more than we need variety. 

Unquestionably, moreover, many state and city universities 
offer vocational instruction in too many fields. There is 
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danger that emphasis on the more important social and in- 
dividual opportunities which will be open after graduation 
may in this way be lessened. There is danger when men are 
offered training for narrowly specialized vocations. Students 
may easily be confused by a multitude of offerings and be 
led down blind alleys. Now before normal relations return 
is a good time to re-study the subjects taught and eliminate 
the unimportant ones. Careful tests should be worked out. 
I suggest three which seem important. The work given 
should be in fields which need a body of knowledge and a 
background not easily acquired systematically in practice, 
or it should depend on laboratories, libraries, or experimental 
work neither within the power of individuals nor of commer- 
cial trade schools. Finally, all vocational work given should 
pass the test that it is important to socially significant groups 
in the community served. I believe many subjects now taught 
would not pass such tests. Indeed a glance at the offerings 
in some of the great universities reminded me of a River- 
and-Harbor Bill in the palmiest days of logrolling. The 
range is from muddy creeks to great harbors. Some city 
universities give the impression that they add almost any 
subject which any group is prepared to finance. 

The colleges which have no university connection and are 
in this sense independent fall into two groups. The first 
group, hke many of our privately supported universities, 
completely avoids offering opportunities for men to prepare 
for careers— except, of course, as they can either start or 
finish such preparation in traditional fields of concentra- 
tion. True, a large part of the specialized work is in fact 
taken by students with vocational objectives. Specialized 
graduate work in arts and sciences is often integrated com- 
pletely with undergraduate vocational specialization, in one 
continuous process. In addition, a few of the customary 
fields of concentration give toe-holds on jobs. These fields 
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are not, however, in most cases consciously ofifered for any 
vocational reason other than the training of teachers or as 
premedical work. Rather they are given because it is custom- 
ary to think of them as liberal-arts subjects. Science had a 
long struggle to get its place in the sun of liberal arts, engi- 
neering subjects are stiU taboo in many liberal-arts colleges, 
business administration is questioned even as a subject for 
professional-school study. Yet I know from direct observation 
the important cultural growth of liberal-arts graduates when 
they struggle with administrative problems. The definition of 
liberal-arts subjects accepted by many scholars secure in the 
inclusion of their own fields depends on tradition more than 
it does on present function or on actual cultural values. 

Those independent colleges and university colleges which 
pride themselves on avoiding new vocational subjects may 
fail to study seriously enough the real needs of many of their 
students. They make too little effort to see what might be 
taught vocationally and still serve purposes allied to general 
education. Some of the privately supported universities and 
colleges are too easily horrified at the thought of adding new 
vocational subjects to the curriculum. They are scared 
away if someone inadvertently suggests that a subject 
might have practical value. Colleges and univei sities which 
concentrate their vocational efforts on the education of re- 
search men, teachers, and premedical students, and other- 
wise offer students only nonvocational liberal-arts education, 
are not really justified in looking down their noses at all 
instruction which is narrowly and immediately useful to 
graduates who must seek jobs. The educational problem 
should always be to balance the student’s whole training, 
including his graduate training, according to his talents; so 
that it meets effectively and wisely his legitimate needs and 
objectives, and— even more important— enables him to make 
the maximum social contribution. Socially sound and im- 
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portant student objectives should not be ignored. An im- 
portant objective for most students is to start earning a 
living as soon as the college course is finished. Of course, on 
the other hand, the educational policies necessary to achieve 
their chosen ends should not be left for students to determine. 
Their essential ignorance of the life around them prevents 
appraisals which have any perspective. But student ignorance 
is no more serious an obstacle than the faculty neglect of 
critical student problems which arises from ritualistic ad- 
herence to precedent. 

The second group of independent colleges includes many 
colleges which have added a few or even many vocational 
subjects to reduce the loss of students to state imiversities 
at the end of two years. Other colleges in this group add 
vocational subjects because they, like the state universities, 
feel they can serve the needs of their local communities better 
by so doing. I have no quarrel with these conclusions ex- 
cept when a weak college, which already finds it hard to 
make both ends meet and attain quality, spreads itself 
still thinner and lowers quality still further; or when a col- 
lege so relates the new subjects to its earlier curriculum 
that it sells its birthright of general education for a mess of 
vocational pottage. State universities emphasize, and many 
independent colleges are developing, vocational training. 
It does not follow that general education should be either 
crowded out or left in its present diffuse and chaotic 
condition. 

With our present diversity of collegiate institutions, it is 
neither expedient nor desirable that all colleges attempt 
to meet all legitimate student objectives. There should be 
division of labor among collegiate institutions. The ad- 
vantages of such division of labor should be passed on to 
students by transfer. 

Since state universities have in the natural process of their 
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evolution become functionally related to many vocational 
aspects of life, other types of institutions should avoid un- 
necessary duplications. This applies to state educational in- 
stitutions like agricultural schools. They should not try to 
become second state universities as they have in some states. 
So in extension work given throughout a state, the state 
universities should avoid unnecessary duplication of work 
with city universities. Division of labor is prima facie better 
than duplication of eflFort. Few privately supported institu- 
tions have or could get the resources necessary to duplicate 
the diversified services given by state universities, and 
almost no liberal-arts college has a large enough student 
body to justify much vocational expansion. Vocational 
courses should, therefore, be scrutinized with care before 
they are added to the undergraduate curriculum. When 
such subjects are added, instead of setting up several courses 
and making catalogue claims which cannot be met with 
quality instruction, colleges should stick close to minimum 
essentials in their vocational instruction and maintain quality. 
The vocational work will benefit. Colleges that cannot com- 
pete on this basis should become junior colleges. Vocational 
work should not interfere with efiFective general education. 

In the last analysis, the most significant contribution any 
liberal-arts college can make to its able students will be a 
thoroughly coordinated general education. Such education 
should be functionally related to the overwhelming need for 
better general direction and leadership in our society. Nor 
should it ignore the fact that many less able students will, 
as citizens and as leaders in smaller ways, need general educa- 
tion up to the limit of their capacities. Failing this, they can 
hardly be efFective to the maximum in their vocations and in 
their local communities. 

Balance between the amount of general education and the 
amount of Vocational training taken by an individual student 
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should be struck with reference to that student and his in- 
terests and capacities. In general, the abler the man, the 
more he will benefit from prolonged general education of 
the sort I am advocating and the more important it be- 
comes socially. His very abilities increase the dangers 
which may result from narrowness. Yet our present processes 
all tempt men to early specialization, and indeed typically 
require a large measure of specialization in the last two 
years. My impression is that many able men in state tmi- 
versities cut short their nonvocational education too soon. I 
doubt if they would do this so often if general education 
were eflFectively organized. On the other hand, men of less 
than the average ability of college groups will often be con- 
fused and damaged if their general education is prolonged 
beyond their ability to handle it and beyond their capacity 
to tie their education into life as it must be lived. The less 
able men need more help through vocational training than 
the able men if they are to bridge the gap between college 
and life without real diflBcuIty. The state universities and 
some of the independent colleges are well organized to give 
such help. In contrast, many other independent colleges 
and some of our great imiversities, in their desire to avoid 
vocational expansion, do nothing to help such men adjust 
themselves to the necessities of their later life. I am con- 
vinced by observation that they actually harm many students 
in this way. I have watched too many men drift for years 
before finding themselves. I have in too many cases seen high 
hopes, often unrealistically high hopes, turn to discontent 
and despair. Sometimes our educational objectives are im- 
posed on men without enough attention to their inherent 
inability to benefit from what we decide to insist on. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Languages and International 
Understanding 

P erhaps one of the most conspicuous failures in American 
education is in English. The situation is complex. The 
trouble starts in the home and in the commtmity. One clear 
consequence of our melting-pot has been a decline in large 
numbers of homes and in nearly all segments of the country 
in the standards of spoken English which children pick up 
from their environment. Yet this is the way habits of speech 
are developed. Under our social and political conditions, the 
very size of our experiment in mass education prevents us 
from having enough competent teachers of either spoken 
or written English in the schools. As a result they do not do 
their part while students are young and malleable. There is 
widespread lessening of pride in good English, not excluding 
favored groups. The nation has not suEBciently coalesced to 
bring about a new and stable American subdivision of 
English with its own new standards. Perhaps this will 
come. In the meantime the colleges find it a hard task to con- 
vince the run-of-mine college student that it is worth his 
while to speak and write good English, and that he should 
take pride in so doing. They can hardly get satisfactory re- 
sults without doing both these things. It is my belief that 
any attempt to do either will fail until students have learned 
to think and have something which they wish to say or write 
in ways which accomplish results useful to them. I am not 
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underestimating the importance of both written and spoken 
English, but I am emphasizing the difficulty of overcoming 
bad habits formed in childhood and adolescence, except at an 
appropriate time and by methods which have a strong appeal. 
Since it takes real effort to break bad and substitute good 
habits, satisfactory results will be difficult to accomplish 
until there is a strong emotional desire in the student to 
achieve them. If we start by really interesting men in their 
college work and present spoken and written English to 
them as a means and a necessary tool for getting effective 
results, I believe more can be done. 

It is frequently stated that foreign language study gives 
command of English. It might, but judged by results it does 
not. Perhaps the study of Latin and Greek did, but we can- 
not reestablish these. Many students do not learn to write 
English in this or any other way. Some part of the college 
time which is so often shockingly wasted on studying foreign 
languages could be used in training men to read English with 
understanding, either rapidly or slowly according to the 
objective of the reading. Students would understand the 
value of this. Now, too many can read only at a fixed rate, 
while many are unable to read with understanding at any 
pace. I would like to see more attention given to English 
composition— not, as now, in the freshman year, when most 
boys have few ideas they want to express, but in the later 
years of college and mainly in connection with other work. 
Then, if the college has done its job, men will have some- 
thing on their minds and an urge to express it. They can be 
made to realize more easily the importance of being able to 
put factual statements and ideas on paper clearly, concisely, 
and logically. I am afraid we try to teach boys to write be- 
fore they learn to think and before the college has had any 
opportunity to broaden their vision. One result is that up to 
one-third of college and engineering-school graduates enter- 
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ing the Harvard Business School each year before the war 
from a shifting group of one hundred or more American col- 
legiate institutions had to be given elementary instruction 
in English composition. This was always given in connection 
with other work in the School. Yet all these men had spent 
a large amount of time studying both English and foreign 
languages in high school and college. 

For generations, college students have wasted large 
amounts of time which could have been spent on other vital 
subjects in almost wholly ineffective study of modem foreign 
languages. A small minority have, of course, benefited per- 
manently from such study, but the present rituals compel 
all other students to waste their time. 

In the interest of saving such wastes, reconsideration 
should be given to the place of foreign languages in the 
college. The natural time to learn languages is in youth. 
The natural way is by use either in preparing to accomplish 
something that the student desires or in accomplishing it. 
The child is avid to learn any languages used in his environ- 
ment. By the time men reach college, the period of youth, in 
the sense that my first statement is true, is already past. In 
most parts of this country the environment offers little 
opportunity to imitate and no opportunity to use spoken 
foreign languages. For many men, tonal discriminations have 
weakened by the time they reach college. For others, visual 
memory is weak. Of course, in numerous cases neither of 
these statements is true. The task of learning foreign lan- 
guages too often becomes a dead chore, unilluminated by 
any form of necessity except college requirements. Where 
the necessity is great enough, the Army language training 
has demonstrated that a working knowledge can be quickly 
acquired by apt pupils. There will be vocational and other 
reasons of controlling importance why more civilians than 
ever before should learn specific languages. Nevertheless, 
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the prospective environment of the vast majority of edu- 
cated men in this country will continue to offer little op- 
portunity to use, and thus keep alive their ability to use, 
foreign languages. Sound educational policy requires that as 
soon as the things known about a student seeking general 
training disclose a lack of interest in and aptitude for learn- 
ing languages, and the improbability of his needing them for 
his objectives in life, compulsion be taken off their study in 
college. I would not, of course, hesitate to require languages 
where they are necessary; nor would I prevent men who wish 
to do so from taking such subjects. We need many such 
students. Our foreign-language requirements should be 
selective. I would not only recognize that languages are now 
to many students a stupid chore quite unrelated to life, 
but I would stress the vast array of vitally interesting subjects 
that crowd around young men as they seek a general educa- 
tion. 

Today, in view of the changing international situation, 
many take it for granted that much more emphasis must be 
placed on foreign languages. Indeed, such languages have a 
clear functional relationship to a great need in international 
relations. Obviously, if we are ever to secure an understand- 
ing of other peoples, we need many more men with real 
command of their languages. Students should get as much 
international understanding as time permits. I do not, how- 
ever, believe they will get this from language studies. We 
might as well face facts; our young men are not in great 
numbers going to study Russian, Chinese, or Japanese— to 
give a few examples— nor are any considerable proportion of 
diem going to carry their study of Greek and Latin, or of 
Italian, German, French, or Spanish to the point where 
they get a command of these languages which will last 
through the indifference of their environment after leaving 
college. Unfortunately, they do not now get any under- 
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standing of other peoples from the large amount of time 
they spend on language studies. The approach through 
human relations and studies of other cultures is far more 
promising. 

Much of the time now spent by uninterested men in- 
eflFectively studying foreign languages could be spent in 
studying foreign civilizations, so that we may have some 
sympathetic understanding of their economic necessities 
and their human and cultural behavior. Should we not realize 
that our only hope of widespread understanding of our 
neighbors in the world lies in bringing students to realize 
human and social differences sympathetically through in- 
terpretations by competent experts and through the use of 
translations backed up by an intuitive giasp of human re- 
lations? Even for men who show an aptitude for and elect to 
study languages, the texts used should in some measure be 
interpretative of the civilizations using the languages. In 
addition, such students will still need to acquire through 
interpretations and translations an understanding of other 
great civilizations whose languages they are not studying. 
The emphasis should be on parts of the world that are 
obviously important to us and can therefore be made interest- 
ing to youth. Now, for historic reasons, our universities and 
colleges almost completely neglect areas which are be- 
coming most important— Russia, the Far East, and even 
South America. 

*/ In this respect, Chinese universities give a more rounded 
training to students than we do. Their liberal-arts students 
study the Far East, but they also study Europe and America. 
The future of the world will be jeopardized if we continue, 
without careful examination of the facts, to ignore or make 
easy generalizations about India, China, and Japan. We shall 
continue at our peril and at peril to the peace of the world 
to act in international affairs with our present almost com- 
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plete ignorance of the social situations which our activities 
aflFect. How little we know of Russia! Nevertheless, I submit 
that no efiFort to found an understanding of Asia or of the 
Mohammedan world on the widespread study of Asiatic 
languages or of Arabic can succeed. These views are, of 
course, wholly apart from the need for many American 
scholars and travelers who have command of these lan- 
guages, both spoken and written, and know the countries 
in question well enough to have a real grasp of their social 
structure, human problems, and controlling sentiments. 
Without such the problems of translation and interpretation 
are alike insoluble. 

Now, Avithout understanding, we tend to apply our own 
cultural standards to the attitudes and problems of other 
peoples. A striking illustration of the reaction this point of 
view evokes is given by Henry J. Taylor in his report of an 
interview with Hadj Thami El Glaoui, the pasha of Mar- 
rakech, which appeared in the Boston Herald, January 13, 
1944. 

The palace is in the restricted Medina section of 
the beautiful mountain-rimmed city of Marrakech. 
I was escorted to El Glaoui who, as is customary, stood 
with his retinue in full Arab raiment and fingered a 
large bunch of keys. Following the salutations, he 
directed the chamberlain to open a huge mosaic door 
to the reception apartments. I was motioned to enter 
along, and the pasha himself locked the door from 
the inside. 

We went into a sunlit garden like something out 
of the Arabian Nights, with rows of beautiful fruit- 
bearing trees shading a brilliantly tiled pool. Next 
we entered the potentate s personal apartments, re- 
moved our shoes and reclined on magnificent low 
divans beside a table laden with sweet mint tea and 
honey cakes. My host now was ready to talk. 
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At the time of the American landing in North 
Africa, El Glaoui had wholeheartedly urged French 
and Arab cooperation with us, and I now asked why 
he had done this. Speaking in low, musical Eastern 
tones, in perfect French and with some English, 
El Glaoui told me that his impressions had been 
thoroughly bad of earlier visits paid him by Dr. Fritz 
Grobba, the “Colonel Lawrence” of Germany, and by 
George Werner von Hentig, chief of the Arab bureau 
of the German Foreign Office. 

“Superficially, the Germans’ contact vrith the 
Moslem world have been excellent,” he explained. 
“But basically, the Germans never have understood 
the Moslem world in its roots any more than they 
have understood America. 

“The Germans are provincial Europeans. That is 
why they always make bad guesses, proceed half-way, 
then fail. Notice the parallel between their traditional 
expectations that America will stay out of war, and 
their traditional expectations that the Arabs will 
revolt. Both are hopeful major policies of Germany, 
one pre-dating Hitler and consistently followed by 
him— for Hitler is the complete German traditionalist 
in foreign policy. And notice that both of these hopes 
still fail, at vast cost to the Germans.” 

For contrast, I asked the Pasha about Moslem re- 
action to America’s current policies overseas. He 
answered: “I am sorry to say it is already plain that, 
while America’s policies are completely different in 
spirit and intention than Germany’s, America must 
proceed with great caution— a caution not evidenced 
so far— or she will fall heir to the same deep-rooted 
antagonism and unending conflicts which the Ger- 
mans would have encountered if their plans had 
prevailed. 

“For example, Americans want to do everything 
quickly so they are likely to do it badly. This mis- 
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taken speed will embroil your country in the same 
suspicions, resistances and resentments as though her 
purposes were bad. Strange as it may seem to far-off 
American policy-makers, the fact is that the Moslem 
world does not want the wondrous American world 
or the incredible American way of life. We want the 
world of the Koran. There are devotional fragments 
in the Koran which represent sustained theological, 
social and political doctrines for the Islamic areas, 
and nothing can be done peacefully in matters of in- 
dividual freedom or prosperity which does not remain 
within the limits of the faith expressed by the 
Mohammedan Bible.” 

Referring to American radio campaigns suggesting 
a new day everywhere and undertaking to implant 
American concepts globally, El Glaoui said; “If it 
does not sound impertinent, coming from what I 
realize you regard as a backward people, my view is 
that in these current, worldwide guarantees, America 
either must omit the Moslem world, which is the 
largest bloc, or else it must take over the responsibility 
for French, Belgian, British, Portuguese and Spanisn 
positions throughout the Moslem world. 

“The radio talk from distant America is contrary 
to the actual performance of America’s allies, and such 
a position is obviously untenable if not dangerous in 
the extreme. America either must assume the bewilder- 
ing economic, social and military responsibilities in- 
herent in her dramatic words or else permit others to 
do the best they can on the spot— including the French 
here and the British elsewhere. 

“American policy today stirs up everything and 
settles nothing. The result is that it creates a void 
opening the way to new tyrannies instead of new free- 
doms. At the bottom of America’s attitude is the 
assumption that all the world wishes to be American. 
And this assumption is false.” 
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Any efiFective cooperation among contrasting and there- 
fore potentially clashing cultures must depend primarily on 
sympathetic recognition of deep-seated differences in in- 
dividual and social reactions as men unconsciously adapt 
themselves to their differing surroundings. In any well- 
integrated society such adaptations are essential to the in- 
dividual’s sense of belonging to his social group and a source 
of security and satisfaction to him. In a rapidly changing and 
disintegrated society like our own, this type of subconscious 
adjustment out of which comes a sense of belonging is hard 
to accomplish. As a result, many individuals turn to material 
objectives and things for their satisfactions. They take great 
pride in our material accomplishments and realize the limits 
of such satisfactions only slowly. Their typical reaction to 
other cultures less advanced materially is therefore that other 
peoples should copy us. The Pasha of Marrakech has different 
ideas about his people. Are we sure our ways are best not 
only for us but for them? It must be recognized that even 
widespread knowledge of many foreign languages would 
fail to solve such problems of mutual adjustment. 

We shall not, however, give enough attention to Far 
Eastern civilizations, Russia, or even South America, unless 
our universities and colleges are able to obtain large new 
funds for the purpose or unless in the alternative they 
radically readjust their present budgets. Our national roots 
and consequently our educational efforts, both in research 
and instruction, are deeply imbedded in Near East and 
European cultures. We are badly equipped both in resources 
and in faculties to perform the essential task of furthering 
understanding of Russia, India, the Orient, and South 
America. Yet the center of gravity in the areas of importance 
to the future of our own civilization is shifting rapidly toward 
these fields. Under the economic conditions which appear 
likely to exist after the war, great private gifts for these new 
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purposes seem likely to be few and far between. If this 
turns out to be true, both boards of trustees and faculties 
should in my judgment collaborate to work out a thorough- 
going redistribution of their present resources, so that the 
use of fimds bears some relationship to the present and 
prospective importance of subjects studied and taught. The 
present relative use of funds is shockingly disproportionate 
to conditions as they exist in the world. Fewer courses should 
be centered on Europe and more on the neglected fields. 
Economies resulting from dropping old courses or combining 
several into one, and from less futile teaching of foreign lan- 
guages to uninterested students, should enable some of our 
institutions to expand realistic research and many to expand 
instruction into new fields. The process cannot be rapid, be- 
cause we have so few equipped to do the necessary research 
or teaching. There is, however, little to be proud of in the 
present situation. Already Russia, Japan, China, and India 
are vital factors in a world war which strains us to gigantic 
efforts. As something like three quarters of the population 
of the globe awakes from sleep, we are neglecting efforts 
to know and understand them and to follow their cultural 
development. 



CHAPTER XVH 


Superficiality and General Education 

W E NEED NOT be disturbed too much that the student 
busily engaged in acquiring a broad background and 
in forming imaginative habits and skills in understanding the 
relationships of novel facts, will necessarily fail to push his 
studies in any field of human knowledge to the point where 
he gets a real mastery of the field. In the first place, this 
cannot be done by an undergraduate anyway. He has neither 
enough time nor enough maturity. As in the engineering 
schools, knowledge has expanded beyond his time-limits 
and his capacities. In the second place, after he finishes col- 
lege he will inevitably specialize if he amounts to anything, 
either by graduate work or in a life job. In the third place, 
when he specializes he will be a better and more imaginative 
specialist— not necessarily a better pedant or a more faithful 
worker in the vineyard— if he can light up his specialty out 
of a wealth of general viewpoints. Finally, he needs, and 
can use through life, breadth of imaginative habits and skills. 

Professor Whitehead once said to me, “When I made up 
my mind to begin to think, I gave up all hope of ever being 
a truly learned man.” The hope of the wisdom essential to 
the general direction of men’s aflFairs lies not so much in 
wealth of specialized knowledge as in the habits and skills 
required to handle problems involving very diverse view- 
points which must be related to new concrete situations. 
Wisdom is based on broad understanding of relationships and 
on skill in utilizing this understanding in perspective. It is 
common sense on a large canvas. It is never the product of 
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scientific, technological, or other specializations, though men 
so trained may, of course, acquire it. 

Necessarily, since men cannot have specialized understand- 
ing of many fields of knowledge affecting human affairs, 
what general training gains in scope of understanding it must 
lose in narrowly conceived depth. This need not and must not 
mean substituting superficiality for thoroughness. For all in- 
dividuals, time is crowded and capacities are finite. Super- 
ficiality in most areas is inevitable. The physicist, for example, 
is necessarily superficial, not only in biology but in chemistry. 
Narrow specialization is as superficial as shallower breadth. 
Different habits, disciplines, and skills must be developed to 
meet different urgent needs. The generally educated man 
will need experts to overcome his limitations, but general 
thinking will be his form of specialization. To be effective 
as he faces novel situations he must possess both habits and 
skills useful in apprehending novel relationships imagina- 
tively. The specialist or expert who studies partial facts 
deeply is of great importance, and his aid is essential if the 
general thinker is to offset the shallowness inherent in efforts 
to acquire the variety of background necessary when men 
must deal imaginatively with complex situations. Of course, 
the student seeking a general education should understand 
the limitations he is accepting. Just as schools of technology 
should stress for their students the narrow limits on engineer- 
ing training, the liberal-arts college should acquaint students 
seeking a general education with the self-imposed limits 
which result from their choice of breadth rather than special- 
ized grasp as an objective. But students should also under- 
stand the limits on the use and usefulness of specialists and 
experts, and the importance of correlating with their special- 
ized viewpoints many general ideas which the expert leaves 
out. 

This does not mean that the habits and skills needed to 
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think about the relationships of things in flux will be easily 
gained by shallow methods or undisciplined minds. On the 
contrary, the problems presented are most difficult. They 
require severe intellectual discipline. They can be attained 
only by much practice and by hard and thorough work. 
A college program effectively designed and taught to reach 
such ends would stretch the capacity of the best without 
losing its value for men of considerably less ability. It should 
not be designed for dullards. 

At the present time, admittedly, most men in college 
who ramble over a considerable variety of subject matters are 
less serious in their work than men who for vocational reasons 
specialize in college, or than men who take engineering train- 
ing. Responsibility for this failure should be assumed by the 
college rather than blamed on the student. Students with 
vocational objectives see a reason for what they do. On 
the other hand, students seeking a general education usually 
fail to see convincing values in their miscellaneous courses. 
So far as they can see, they are adding apples, tapioca, and 
sugar. The heat which turns these to puddings is missing. 
Nothing is done to show them such values or how to use 
them. No effort is made to tie the work together and bring 
about significant cross-fertilization of the various special 
subjects they study. As a result, the vital interest out of 
which comes the stretching process so important in educa- 
tion is lacking. Yet the job could, regardless of its difficulty, 
be made fascinating to most men. And it is difficult. It is far 
harder to acquire the skills, habits, background, experience 
and trained imagination needed if the student is to meet with 
sound judgment the shifting circumstances of his future 
than it is to overcome the complexities involved in securing 
an effective background for work in a natural science or in 
meeting the requirements of any other narrowly defined 
specialty. 
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Some will say imagination does not lend itself to training. 
On the basis of my experience I disbelieve this utterly. You 
cannot make silk purses out of sows’ ears, but imaginative 
capacities can be stimulated, their use turned into habits, 
the habits turned to skills. Unfortunately, imagination can 
also be stultified by bad training and restricted in scope by 
narrow training. Habits of generalizing from facts can be 
developed. Skills can be attained by practice under guidance. 
Breadth of imagination is possible only to those who one 
way or another have touched and can call up from the depths 
of their minds those things superficially impertinent which 
once grasped may be the fundamental pertinences. Failure 
to bring them into social decisions may end in efforts to re- 
duce the fever without treating the source of infection. Now 
this unimaginative habit is widespread. For example, a 
study of any great city at the present time is likely to con- 
centrate heavily on economic and engineering questions, 
with only back-handed and number-3-on-the-list attention 
to the fact that the mo.st important problems go back to 
social disintegration and the breakdown of community 
living. The economic problems and often the engineering 
problems, like fever, are largely symptoms. Of course, the 
fever is part of the disease and may need treatment as well 
as the fundamental social problems. Sometimes such treat- 
ment is an essential first step, but it is disturbing when a 
start is made by applying the tests and remedies of economics 
or of engineering while great human problems are ignored. 
Even when social problems stick out so clearly that they 
cannot be overlooked, it is too often assumed that the 
situation can be cured by material or economic remedies. 
So it is generally assumed that slum rehabilitation can be 
accomplished by housing projects, with little or no attention 
to social organization. Yet in one city we found that slum- 
like disintegration exists in the same kind of houses as those 
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occupied by the well-integrated part of the population. 
In a shocking percentage of cases the total situation is 
never even looked at. The imagination can be trained to 
look beyond the obvious and to some degree at least 
outside the blinders of ways of thinking customary in 
one’s immediate social environment. What constitutes su- 
perficiality? 

I may be challenged on my statement as to the relative 
diflficulties of scientific and general training. Of course, if 
so-called general training is in fact made up of diflFuse at- 
tacks on the elementary stages of many subjects tempered 
by some and often too much concentration in one field, if no 
thought is given to finding relationships among the subjects 
taken, if no eflFort is made to relate them to life as men will 
meet it and no eflFort is made to develop effective skills or 
habits in solving novel problems, the challenge is well made. 
And yet the evidence as to the relative difficulties of the 
subjects is clear. Men with mathematical minds can and do 
accomplish outstanding work in their early twenties Many 
if not most of the vital advances in the recent revolution in 
physics were made by men under thirty. Our scientific re- 
search institutions have been much disturbed by the apparent 
decision as I write that young men under twenty-six now 
engaged in radar research will be called to active service. A 
distinguished chemist like President Conant, in discussing the 
organization of scientific research, emphasizes the importance 
of youth ^ and even suggests periodic liquidation of scientific 
research organizations to give the fresh point of view of 
young men a better opportunity. In contrast to this, men who 
are working in areas where human problems are involved, 
where uncertainty is the dominant note, and where judg- 
ments rather than logics are the goal, almost never reach real 

^ James B. Conant, “Science and Society in the Postwar World,” The 
Technology Review, May, 1943. 
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maturity or do outstanding work either in university life 
or in the world of aflFairs before they are thirty-five or forty 
years of age. Yet, even at that, these men in most cases 
arbitrarily simplify their work by making assumptions which 
exclude many problems. 

Why is this so? To me it seems clear. Youth loves and is 
adept at logics. Conversely its knowledge of and acquaint- 
ance with concrete facts in their changing complexity are 
slight. Youth not only lacks acquaintance with facts, but is 
impatient with the slow process of acquiring experience and 
wants to get on with its logics. The college abets the young 
in this attitude by making little of the search for cvurent 
facts in their full and changing complexity. Easy assumptions 
give a foundation for logics and make the work done satis- 
factorily intellectual. Many mature men will testify from 
conversations with their sons that men in their twenties are 
keener in their logics than they will be later, as they will 
also testify that such men are impatient not only of the 
process of getting experience but with experience itself. 
Science emphasizes logics and certainties, and its basic ex- 
perience is acquired largely in the laboratory. Able young 
scientists, particularly physicists, with their background and 
training in looking at material facts, skillfully evolve logical 
theories about such facts and devise experiments to prove or 
disprove these theories. They pick out of their own or other 
scientists’ experiments facts which existing theories do not 
account for, and integrate such facts logically with, or 
modify, existing theories. Frequently they can devise ex- 
periments to check these theories which so far as possible 
exclude all irrelevant facts. The facts studied are relatively 
few and certain. The logical structure is imposing. The main 
tool is mathematics. Mathematics is, of course, pure abstrac- 
tion. Theoretical physics applies mathematics to phenomena 
which can be isolated and subjected to experimentation In 
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such fields men are free from the constant struggle with 
disorderly shifting circinnstance which is necessary when- 
ever human and social situations, with their uncertain sur- 
roundings and their complex emotional content, must be 
studied; in such fields men are free from the slow processes 
involved in attaining experience and judgment in life. Since 
mathematics is the only language we have which can express 
thought with approximate accuracy, scientists are relatively 
free from the perils which aflSict other thinkers through the 
inadequacies of ordinary language. As a result, men of apt 
intellectual equipment can attain important results in these 
fields early in life. Indeed it is probable that, for many 
scientists, early successes, by the limitations they impose on 
the areas and the subject matter explored, prevent equally 
fresh and imaginative work later in life. 

On the other hand, as we get away from abstractions based 
on assured fact and face the problems of applying intelligence 
to uncertain and changing human events and characteristics, 
it becomes more and more difficult to keep a continuing grasp 
of facts, and both mathematics and logics become less useful. 
The facts are more numerous and less certain; the logical 
structure necessarily slight. Experience counts for more, and 
is hard to get. The college does little to accelerate the 
process of acquiring such experience. In the social sciences 
and in the humanities (other than languages), prolonged 
experience with life and therefore greater age become pro- 
gressively more important as an essential to distinguished 
performance. Judgments rather than theories become the 
true objective. New facts constantly change old judgments. 
Real maturity is correspondingly delayed. The problem is 
intensified by the failure of liberal-arts colleges to acquaint 
students, by directed attention or by responsible study of 
concrete problems, with the shifting nature of the process 
involved in social facts and human relations. Teachers pre- 
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fer to evolve principles, and to this end prefer to fix facts 
by artificial exclusions and by assumption. 

All these things confirm my belief that social fields are 
more difficult than natural science. This is to be expected, for 
one field searches out certainties or overwhelming statistical 
probabilities while the other fields must struggle with un- 
certainty and change. If this were not true, our general 
direction would compare more favorably with our scientifie 
accomplishments. Too much should not be expected under 
such conditions. 



CHAPTER XVm 


Training Men to Handle Problems 
Responsibly 

L arge parts of my thesis depend on a change not only in 
the emphasis but in the objectives of liberal education 
from training in unrelated specialties to training for an inter- 
related grasp of things. It involves thinking of general edu- 
cation as having unity. It requires a shift, particularly in 
all fields where uncertainty and human interactions are 
dominant, from the search for controlling principles or laws 
to an approach through problems in their concrete but 
shifting complexity. It recognizes the importance of change- 
less law in the material world and the successes of science 
in describing these laws. But it recognizes also the effect of 
these material laws in adding to the uncertainty in human 
environment when men act by using these laws. Science in 
consequence of its success is brought into direct relationship 
with social science and with the humanities, both of which 
must deal with uncertainties and with human problems. 
Science and its impact on life become essential factors in 
understanding the behavior of men as they succeed or fail in 
adapting themselves to their changing environment. But 
this is only part of the problem. Scientific methods are in- 
applicable even in studying the consequences of science. 

The physician treating a patient seeks aid from pertinent 
science through the scientific specialist but he is nevertheless 
dominated in his treatment by his over-all look at the prob- 
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lem which the sick man presents. So the generally educated 
man approaching life’s successive novel problems should be 
dominated in his thinking and action by an over-all look at 
the problems he and his society face. To this end he needs 
the help of specialists whether they be from science, the 
social sciences, or the humanities. But in the last analysis 
he must go back to his over-all look if he is to understand 
his concrete present problem and its implications. Unfortu- 
nately, he is himself specialized by his environment. In the 
largest sense from the point of view of the perfeetionist, his 
problem is therefore insoluble, but from this point of view 
everything becomes impossible, for life is never perfect. 

This does not mean that nothing can be aecomplished. The 
contrary is true. This kind of correlated thinking can be 
coupled with watchfulness for change in facts and for new 
facts as they develop. It can combine foresight with efforts 
to maintain the kind of elasticity in dealing with alternative 
future developments which gives the maximum of freedom 
of action in making necessary changes of plan and adjust- 
ments when foresight proves mistaken. This kind of judg- 
ment and action is the hope of intelligence in an uncertain 
world. But education to this end must make the student 
come as close as possible to “the practice of deciding and 
acting under the burden of the responsibility for the eonse- 
quences.” Of course, one of the assets of training in the 
university or college lies in the fact that the student can 
learn by practice without facing the penalties for mistakes 
which come in practical life. In spite of this freedom to 
make mistakes painlessly, the great professional schools 
create a real sense of responsibihty for the consequences of 
decision and action. The liberal arts college can do more in 
this direction than it now does. 

A sense of responsibility in formulating judgments which 
relate policy to the world around us should be created. 
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These judgments should take into account both short-time 
necessities and distant ideals. The sense of responsibility in 
human affairs inculcated through general education must so 
far as possible be comparable in strength with the sense of 
responsibility to the material world so effectively inculcated 
by science. Because of the greater difficulties, we must be 
content with lesser results. Nevertheless, a real sense of re- 
sponsibility and a greatly improved capacity in formulating 
judgments, coupled with greater tolerance toward mistakes 
in judgment made by others and less cynicism in imputing 
motives, seem within our power. The humanities should be 
drawn on heavily. Men of general education need breadth 
of background which will illuminate many facets of the long 
human struggle. Otherwise their imagination will be in 
chains, not only the chains of inevitable ignorance, but 
the far more ignominious chains which result from having 
no sense of direction as to the areas which should be brought 
into the imaginative process. General education should lead 
the student to bring into his thinking constantly, and so far 
as possible on his own initiative, points of view of wide 
variety and analogies to the past with its likes and differences. 

As part of this broad background the student needs as 
much intimate concrete knowledge of human beings and 
their individual and social behavior as can in the present state 
of our knowledge be given to him. In addition, he needs to 
learn from studying many situations that superficial generali- 
zations about human behavior not based on open-minded 
study of specific human situations usually deal with symptoms 
without even recognizing the disease. Human behavior as 
men adapt themselves to changing environments can be 
understood only by examining the specific situation with an 
open and receptive mind. Few broad generalizations are 
possible and these can be left until he has acquired a suf- 
ficient background of experience, so that he develops a be- 
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ginning at least of skills in understanding human behavior. 
Even then the generalizations will be more useful as working 
hypotheses to suggest concrete things for exploration than 
as conclusions. Nevertheless, skills useful in understanding 
and handling men which will serve in many situations can 
be developed. Most important of all, modes of attack oA 
human problems can be demonstrated. 

Both in dealing with uncertain human behavior and with 
the uncertainties inherent in the changing world, he should 
have much practice in facing facts responsibly for thus only, 
as I believe, can he acquire the skill which is an essential 
to imaginative breadth, to insight, and to wise judgments. 
Breadth of background is not enough. In spite of the fact 
that the problems he will meet in the future are almost 
wholly unpredictable in a narrow sense and wholly un- 
predictable in their complex detail, and indeed because of 
this fact, much of his education must be focused on the 
present. He will, in his future, need experience and back- 
ground, an alert trained imagination, habits and skills which 
he can use in the present which he then faces. True, we 
cannot equip him with conclusions which he can use to 
settle his problems any more than West Point or even the 
War College could years ago have told General Eisenhower 
how to invade Europe, or than Annapolis could years ago 
have told Admiral Nimitz how to clean up the Pacific and 
reach the coast of China. This does not mean that, because 
the problems they are now meeting are different from any 
past situation or from any situation previously assumed, the 
background, the habits of thought, and the skills which these 
institutions seek to develop are useless. The only realistic 
basis for attaining such habits and skills is by practice in 
studying problems and seeking responsibility to formulate 
judgments about them. The training will require dealing 
with many different situations, for only in this way can 
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habits and skills in formulating sound judgments be de- 
veloped. Specific judgments are at best currently useful 
rather than as guides to future conduct. 

I emphasize the need, therefore, for training in responsible 
thinking leading to judgments and decisions— what to do 
about many present problems seen in their generality and 
factual complexity. But I also emphasize the danger of 
leading students to form judgments which are based on logi- 
cal conclusions drawn from specialized abstractions of facts 
and from assumptions like those dear to the economist, the 
engineer, or the businessman. I stress the danger of economic 
and engineering abstractions because of the widespread and 
false assumption, too frequently shared by businessmen 
and politicians, that most great problems can be settled by 
direct apphcation of economic principles or remedies or by 
technological changes. The facts which students deal with 
should be selected because they are pertinent to the concrete 
total situation which is under consideration. Some will be 
economic, some engineering, but many very important facts 
will be neither. Businessmen and other men of affairs suffer 
now not only from their own narrow background but from 
overreliance on economics and engineering. Almost surely, 
human factors receive far too little attention from all three 
groups. The only productive approach to life’s problems is 
to select by the use of intelligence those facts and forces 
which should be taken into account because they are im- 
portant for the specific situation. Facts which cannot be 
known must be considered because they present alternative 
possibilities. At best the facts selected for examination will 
be abstracted from the whole situation, and many significant 
things will be missed or misweighed, but no specialized 
viewpoint should control the selection. Economic, engineer- 
ing, and business points of view can illuminate parts of the 
problem. Breadth of background and trained imagination 
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vidll Still be needed to supply overlooked factors. Then 
all the facts and forces chosen can be laid under the scalpel. 
Otherwise many vital facts will be implicitly or explicitly 
ignored because they are not economic or not engineering 
or not business; i.e. because Charles F. Dunbars point of 
view of looking at aU the circumstances does not yet dominate 
the thinking of economists or engineers or businessmen as 
they define and approach problems. 

Unfortunately, the academic environment tends to in- 
sulate men from the facts of human behavior and social life 
in their concrete and changing complexity. Detached in- 
tellectually and practically from everyday life, many are 
forced to depend on books for their experience. No matter 
how important books may be, life cannot be reduced to 
books. Academic human contacts are mainly with men of 
similar environment. Under such conditions, it is hard to 
keep one’s feet on the ground of shifting everyday fact and 
uncertain human behavior. This, too, throws the emphasis 
on logical theories, away from concrete facts and the prob- 
lems they present. Teachers, like students, enjoy playing 
with logics. 

I feel confident that the college both can and must, if it 
is to perform its function of general training eflPectively, 
adopt methods which break down this isolation, give more 
opportunity for direct experience, and develop effective 
supplements to direct experience. Professors cannot imagine 
direct experience without some start. Once, however, they 
are at home in a realistic environment through firsthand ex- 
perience, once they understand how men practicing in a 
particular field approach problems, teachers can, consistently 
with their college obligations, keep a concrete grasp of 
similar situations. For example, a combination of direct con- 
tacts, made possible in the summer vacations through a 
fund for travel expenses, with realistically reported cases 
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brought to the teacher, makes just this possible. Sabbatical 
leaves can be used in this way. A teacher who from time to 
time renews his direct contacts and experience can use con- 
crete cases effectively to expand his own and his students’ 
grasp. The fact that he has a direct knowledge of ac- 
quaintance with his field will make his teaching more vital 
and his judgments more assured. It will give him a basis for 
realistic judgments on novel sets of facts. These things I 
know from experience. Teachers need direct contacts as the 
basis for skills which they can use effectively in novel situa- 
tions involving uncertainty and human behavior. It is hard 
to convince students that the teacher has a grasp of con- 
temporary problems near at hand unless he can think of him- 
self as acting responsibly in solving them. 

There are aspects of this problem which have important 
implications on the ever vital subject of academic freedom 
of speech. The arguments for freedom of speech, thought, 
and research in colleges and universities are final and con- 
clusive. But jxist as the institutions have a responsibility to 
protect men in their search for and expression of the truth 
as they see it, so, too, they and the men on their faculties 
have a responsibility, not to preserve the status quo— God 
forbid— but to do their part in preserving the essential moving 
equilibrium in our democratic society without which the or- 
dered freedom for which we now fight can be so easily lost. 
Otherwise, we, too, shall turn to some form of totalitarianism 
as the only alternative to intolerable social chaos. Our form 
of totalitarianism will, of course, be phrased as an extension 
of our democratic American way of life, as our recent exten- 
sions of government control are phrased. Freedom in univer- 
sities and colleges untempered by intimate responsible and 
rounded understanding of present difiBculties and problems, 
by imderstanding which is based on interrelated considera- 
tion of many points of view and on firsthand knowledge of 
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acquaintance with the ways in which problems arise, may be 
destructive in its influence- Lacking such understanding, our 
institutions of learning in the coming peace may again de- 
velop cynicism and materialism in students as they did in 
the peace after the first World War, and may again stress 
shortcuts to social reforms. Clearly, however, this problem 
is one to be solved by faculties rather than by trustees or 
overseers, except as trustees can make available the resources 
for contact with and resulting understanding of immediate 
social and administrative problems. 

Changes in and supplements to the academic environ- 
ment which bring many faculty men in closer touch with 
current realities and their complexities are necessary if short- 
range problems are to secure the intimate attention they 
require from university men, and if programs of reform 
based on general ideas and ideals are to be constructive 
rather than destructive. Nothing should be done to control 
thought, but just as clearly something should be done to 
give men attempting to appraise current conditions closer 
contact with the things they are appraising. Now our uni- 
versities and colleges furnish scientists adequate laboratories 
and materials and often adequate resources for research. 
They funiish historians and humanitarians, libraries, works 
of art, and museums necessary to the study of the past. Un- 
fortunately, the funds for travel, assistants free from teaching 
obligations, and secretarial work, which are essential if men 
are to explore facts currently surrounding them and become 
habituated to the life they are studying, are almost never 
forthcoming on the scale necessary to break down the isola- 
tion so fatal to realistic understanding of contemporary social 
situations. Men are forced to rely far too much on published 
material and far too little on a direct acquaintance. I have 
observed over many years the growth in balance and judg- 
ment which comes when teachers of business administration 
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have support of this nature, and I have observed further 
that it does not lessen their critical faculties to get in close 
touch with the difficulties men in public and private life 
must face. Nevertheless, their criticisms being based on wider 
understanding of difficulties are rarely cynical. College un- 
dergraduates and even many college teachers, as I observed 
them through the period between the two wars, carried their 
cynicism far beyond its level in the society around them. I 
am not disturbed by radicalism in youth. It is often the 
product of idealism, inexperience, and the natural impatience 
of youth. Cynicism, on the other hand, is unnatural to youth. 
Its widespread existence among college men disturbed many 
observers. 

It is on this background, backed up by experience in 
essentially similar problems, that I urge as at least one ap- 
proach to the problem, experiments with the case system in 
substantial parts of the curriculum in general education. I 
do not mean exclusive reliance on cases. A large amount of 
reading must be required if students are to get the necessary 
background in a great variety of fields. But cases both point 
up problems as they come to the man who must determine 
policy and act responsibly, and vitalize background material 
by compelling men to use it. They develop essential habits, 
skills, and capacity to form judgments on diverse factual 
situations. They stimulate student initiative. 

Originally, at the Harvard Business School, we borrowed 
the method experimentally from the law school and used it 
in one course. We hoped that with us, as in the teaching of 
law, it would stimulate both student initiative and student 
interest. From the beginning it accomplished these results 
so satisfactorily that its use spread rapidly. Many adapta- 
tions of law-school practice were of course necessary to meet 
new conditions. There were no court precedents, no oppor- 
tunities to buy finished cases from law-book sellers as law 
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teachers can. Changes in emphasis were essential. The facts 
as they are reported in law cases are simplified in several 
ways to include only facts of legal significance in the par- 
ticular situation. As the case is printed after decision by the 
appellate court, two sets of attorneys have excluded facts 
which seem of great importance to the layman whose inter- 
ests are involved. The diflBcult problem of establishing facts 
essential to the decision is settled by the lower court, by a 
jury or by agreement of the parties. In the final report of a 
law case we end up, therefore, not with a realistically re- 
ported segment of life as it occurred but with a situation 
from which everything not pertinent to the specialized view- 
point of the law has been excluded. Essentially the facts 
included in such a case are comparable with the condition 
which exists when a social situation is defined and looked 
at only from the specialized angle of a single social science. 
For obvious reasons it became apparent that cases so reported 
would not serve our purposes. Business administrators must, 
so far as possible, act with reference to all the circumstances 
surrounding their problems. The business administrator faced 
by the necessity of deciding and acting in a concrete situa- 
tion excludes from his consideration at his peril any impor- 
tant facts including unknown or unknowable facts. The 
analogy of cases in the medical schools displaced the analogy 
of law cases because the clinical physician like the adminis- 
trator must face all the facts. Few realistic reports of business 
problems come into existence naturally. So for our purposes, 
it was necessary to do our own reporting, to send men out 
and collect facts. At first, since many of the faculty had been 
trained as economists, much of the reporting was unrealistic 
as a result of the natinal belief that if the economic facts 
were reported, they would cover the situation adequately. 
While this error is unquestionably still made in some in- 
stances, we soon became aware that cases so reported are 
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partial and unrealistic. Even now, of course, for pedagogical 
reasons, we exclude many factors from cases which are col- 
lected as the basis of specialized instruction in a single field, 
for example, in marketing. But when this is done, the instruc- 
tor is always aware of it and students are reminded frequently 
that the case as it stands does not give the basis for decisions 
of general policy— decisions which would of necessity be 
be based in part on other relevant but unreported material. 

As we made progress, two significant things happened. 
We soon came to realize that most generalizations which 
we thought of as established principles would not stand the 
tests imposed by changing facts, while most concepts thought 
of as estabhshed theories would not stand the tests of prac- 
tice. Out of this experience we came to realize that factual 
situations realistically reported are more than a basis for 
improved pedagogy. Far more important, they pointed the 
way to a definition of our job as a school of administration, 
oriented of course in the field of business. They gave us a 
foundation for developing the simple conceptual schemes 
which have become the intellectual basis of our work. Policy 
became more important. As we studied our experience, the 
concept of action became recognized as the core of the 
administrator s job as it must be faced in life. This focused 
attention on the present as the time when policy must be 
determined and action taken. We came to realize that all 
administrative action is taken through people, and secures 
its significance through its impact on human beings and their 
society. From this realization in part, and in part because 
much of the existing literature in labor relations— the only 
field where the academic world had done much exploratory 
work in human relations twenty years ago— showed a lack of 
direct knowledge of actual problems, the whole subject of 
human relations gradually assumed its proper place. 

For financial reasons most of our case reporting was done 
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by young graduates of the School on beginners’ salaries. 
These men found the process excellent as part of their educa- 
tion, whether they intended ultimately to go into business 
or were looking forward to teaching business administration. 
For this reason we could for limited times get the services 
of men of ability. Necessarily such men needed considerable 
supervision from the professors under whom they worked 
and for whom they were reporting cases. It soon became 
apparent that the quality of the supervision was improved 
if the professors had been through the process themselves. 
In this way and through consulting work on administrative 
problems the members of the faculty came in direct personal 
contact with men practicing in their fields. Several results 
followed from this direct contact. Their teaching became 
more realistic and satisfactory to students. Because they 
could conceive themselves in the surroundings of the case 
with sufficient accuracy without actually visiting the indus- 
try, this realistic touch spread to their teaching of cases 
collected by their assistants. More important, and indeed 
almost essential to success in handling cases in business 
administration, these direct contacts gave them assurance 
in formulating judgments about problems in classroom. They 
were freed from the feeling that they were amateurs looking 
on from the outside. Not only their classroom experience but 
the constantly repeated experience of discovering that they 
could hold their own in business conferences where business 
problems were discussed realistically and policy decided, 
confirmed this. The fence between theory and practice was 
broken down. 

I know from experience that background, habits, and skills 
important to the administrator can, by this method, be ac- 
quired through practice by the teacher and through practice 
under guidance by competent students. The quality of judg- 
ments improves with such practice. In this way imagination 
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can be trained and its scope widened. I know that habits and 
skills so attained are an eflFective basis for meeting novel 
situations posed by changing conditions. 

I observe also that many students who are competent in 
important but relatively narrow fields cannot handle more 
complex problems which bring in wider ranges of experience 
and require the integration of superficially contradictory or 
even actually opposing facts and forces. Many men who 
would have done well if they had stuck to narrow fields are 
damaged by being asked persistently to handle work which 
is beyond their capacity. Too much should not be expected 
from the poorer men. 

It is well understood in business that there is danger in 
expanding men’s responsibilities beyond their capacities. For 
example, Chester I. Barnard says, 

. . , neither men of weak responsibility nor those of 
limited capability can endure or carry the burden of 
many simultaneous obligations of different types. If 
they are “overloaded,” either ability, responsibility, 
or morality, or all three, will be destroyed. Conversely, 
a condition of complex morality, gieat activity, and 
high responsibility cannot continue without com- 
mensmate ability. I do not hesitate to afRrm that 
those whom I believe to be the better and more able 
executives regard it as a major malefaction to induce 
or push men of fine character and great sense of re- 
sponsibility into active positions greatly exceeding 
their technical capacities. Unless the process can be 
reversed in time, the result is destruction. In the 
doubtful cases, which are quite frequent, the risk of 
such results, I think, is commonly regarded by such 
executives as among the most important hazards of 
their decisions.^ 

' Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive ( Harvard University 
Press, 1938), p. 272. 
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In education a stretching process is essential to the best 
results but if carried too far such a process can only lead to 
confusion and deterioration. It frequently has the result of 
making men believe they have capacities which in fact they 
do not possess and of making them discontented with the 
things which lie within their power. Such considerations 
should be taken into account if wise advice is to be given 
students concerning the direction and even the duration of 
their academic work, the choice of careers, or of jobs in life. 
Yet this is too rarely done. 

I emphasize the case system because I know that it is well 
adapted to accomplish the objectives of general education. 
Moreover, I have never experienced any other method until 
the very small group seminar is reached which secures simi- 
lar striking results in student interest and initiative. It is the 
ideal vehicle for training in relationships because case ma- 
terial drawn from life necessitates consideration of the whole 
related situation. That is the way of life. 

Some evidence as to probable student reaction to the case 
method can be found in the frequency with which college 
and technical school graduates in the Business School express 
regret that their undergraduate work was not presented in 
this manner, and the contrasts they draw between the initia- 
tive and interest aroused by such methods compared with 
those used in most of their undergi’aduate work. 

One initial handicap to be overcome is the lack of cases 
to use as teaching material. It costs time and money for 
supervision, travel, assistants, and secretarial help to get 
such teaching material. I am convinced, however, that fimds 
could be obtained if the academic world really wanted them 
and organized to get them. Another and perhaps quite as 
serious an obstacle arises out of the sense of insecurity 
which afflcts many teach'fers when, with their background 
as specialists, they themselves face the necessity of formu- 
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lating policy judgments on complex shifting facts. We are 
frequently told by teachers of business administration, who 
are unable to establish direct contacts with business because 
of lack of funds or because of heavy teaching loads, that they 
find it difficult to use cases. Often their reasons are explicitly 
stated in terms similar to those I have given. Once, however, 
this is conquered, teaching becomes more fun. It can be con- 
quered by a combination of direct experience, group effort, 
and realistic cases as it has been conquered in the experience 
of the Business School. I used to assume as Dean that it 
would take a new instructor with a specialized background 
about three years to make the transition to his own satis- 
faction and I made deliberate plans to subject such men to 
a considerable variety of experience. A third obstacle to the 
use of case material is heavy teaching loads. Preparation for 
handling case discussion requires much more work than 
going through last year’s lecture notes. The additional work 
leads to fresh insight and without it the instructor is too 
often tripped by students. 

I have heard fears expressed that the case method would 
reduce everything to a dead level of uniformity. The exact 
reverse is true. In our experience the two uniformities which 
run through instruction by the case method and the only 
two are, first, the very much greater reliance on discussion 
in which students take full part, and second, the fact that 
every discussion starts, as the student knows, from some 
honestly reported segment of concrete reality which calls 
for a decision or a judgment. There are no other fixed formu- 
las. Descriptive material and extracts from books showing 
diverse opinions of experts can be useful as background and 
as aids in interpreting facts on which the student must make 
up his own mind. In my judgment they should often be so 
used and when used the student should be held responsi- 
ble for them. Teachers experiment constantly with varying 
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modes of presenting material for different purposes and with 
variations in ways of handling cases in class. Some men 
always lecture part of each hour to summarize discussion; 
some never lecture. One former member of our Faculty uses 
freely texts pertinent to various aspects of coming cases as 
background required reading in undergraduate work. He is 
enthusiastic over his results. Some summarize at the end of 
each section of a course. The cardinal sinner is the teacher 
who sees things as absolutes. Believing that only one cor- 
rect judgment is possible, he tries to cram that one down his 
students’ throats. The best teacher is always seeking to evoke 
currently useful generalizations as well as to develop habits 
and skills in interpreting facts. Case teaching takes far more 
varied forms than lectures. 

Written work, where men are assigned a case such as 
might be used in class at that time and are required to 
formulate and present their judgments about it in writing, 
is an exceedingly important part of case instruction. It can be, 
and with us is, used effectively in teaching English. 

The case system is radically different from the project 
method used in the extreme progressive schools and from 
the use of problems as isolated bits of student research. The 
emphasis is always on systematic development of a subject, 
and the choice of things important for study is always the 
teacher’s choice. There is nothing haphazard about it and 
no possibility of the student’s avoiding intellectual discipline 
and systematic rounded experience under the guise of de- 
veloping his disassociated ego. It involves group work as 
life involves group work. Men are encouraged to work to- 
gether. Nevertheless, because its relationship to concrete 
reality is explicit and because the student sees the impor- 
tance of the things he studies, it does result in hard work. 
Without the risk of making the student think his own inter- 
ests are the only guide to education, it develops his individual 
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interest and capacities because he sees its clear functional 
relationship to life. 

One of the most interesting facts that has come out of 
our experience is the discovery that a far larger percentage 
of men who use the case method are not merely acceptable 
but good teachers than is true of men who use the lecture 
method or the quiz system. Whatever may be the case in 
graduate schools, pedagogy is of high importance in the col- 
lege. I think it is important everywhere. I believe a wide 
adoption of the case approach would lead rapidly to greater 
interest in teaching and to more successful results, as it has 
in professional training. 

Nevertheless, whether or not the case system is used, the 
vital necessity in any reorganization of general education is 
men and methods that prevent the repetition year after year 
to unwilling students of mere disassociated unused facts, 
inert knowledge, or ideas, and substitute what Whitehead 
calls “understanding of an insistent present.” By some method 
instruction must tie itself into life and develop the habits 
and skills required to form imaginative judgments. In so far 
as we keep constantly in mind this insistence on the present, 
and lead students always to think in terms of that present 
which happens to be with us at the moment a subject is 
being taught and how they would handle its problems, 
courses cannot go stale from repetition. Last year’s lecture 
notes no longer fit this year’s problems. An old problem modi- 
fied to bring in new facts or a past experience with its 
similarities and with differences from the present emphasized 
becomes the foundation for driving home the flux of events 
with resulting shifts in the balance of judgments. Under such 
conditions I have observed that teaching ceases to be an 
unwelcome interlude interrupting “productive” scholarship 
and becomes a perennially fascinating thing in itself; not a 
task turning to boredom for both student and teacher be- 
cause it is stale, but as new as the present. 



CHAPTER XIX 


Science, Social Science, Human Relations, 
and the Humanities— Their Interdependence 


T he drift of modem higher education toward special- 
ization has long troubled me. This is not because I wish 
specialized progress to stop, but because inadequate atten- 
tion has been given to balancing specialized progress by 


attention to an over-all point of view. President Conant has 
recently emphasized the mutual dependence, the relation- 
ship of symbiosis between difFerent aspects of human knowl- 
edge and affairs. Such relationships are needed not only 
between science, the social sciences, and the humanities, 


but between specialized and general thinking, between the 
expert and the policymaker. Too often they do not exist in 
any effective sense. The roads to the development of mutual 


dependence do not end in disassociated specialties. Dr. 
Conant has also emphasized the serious dangers which 
follow when one aspect of such interdependent situations 
dominates. To this I agree. Indeed science is now in this 
dangerous position and society suffers from it. As one result 
science is seriously threatened. But the relationship of mu- 
tual dependence involves not only division of labor and 
methods appropriate to each field, but complex mutual 
adjustments. Where these adjustments are the result of a 
well-developed evolutionary process they have involved 
eons of trial and error, never consciously planned. President 
Conant, in emphasizing his point of view, illustrates bio- 
logical symbiosis, living together, by the lichen. 
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At the root of the relation between science and 
society in the post-war world must lie a proper educa- 
tional concept of the interconnection of our new sci- 
entific knowledge and our older humanistic studies. 
Teachers of the social sciences and the humanities 
can hardly relate their teaching to the present if they 
are ignorant of one of the forces which has reshaped 
our world. Those skilled in the natural sciences and 
their application, on the other hand, must be educated 
to understand not only how inanimate materials can 
be shaped to human usage, but how men and women 
can work together for the maintenanee of a nation 
that is truly free. 

It is not only the false antithesis between science 
and human values which we must hope to overcome; 
we must likewise have a clearer understanding of the 
past relations between economic and political forces 
and the technological changes of the past century. 
Not long ago a distinguished philosopher stated that 
“by and large, the economic changes of recent cen- 
turies have been parasitic upon the advances made in 
natural science.” I humbly suggest that he chose the 
wrong biological metaphor. If we view the history of 
science in relation to the history of society, we are 
led to characterize the relation of industry to pure 
science by the word “symbiosis,” which means living 
together, not by the word “parasitism,” which implies 
a host and a devouring parasite. I trust I am not in- 
sulting either your intelligence or your scientific train- 
ing by reminding you that the common lichens on the 
rocks afford an example of symbiosis. A colorless plant 
akin to a fungus lives together with a minute green 
unicellular organism, an alga. The green plant manu- 
factures the food for both by photosynthesis from the 
air; the colorless plant lives on this ultimate source of 
energy, but thanks to its tough tissue, protects and 
stabilizes the manufacturing unit. Without both you 
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do not have a lichen. Which is more important, the 
fungus or the unicellular green organism? A meaning- 
less question, if you will. But if you were either an 
alga or a fungus, you would feel difiFerently about it. 
And from the implications of this fact arises perhaps 
the major problem in successfully operating a human 
order 


Obviously this illustration is a beautiful example of the 
amazing results accomplished not only in mutual depend- 
ence but in mutual adjustment by nature working through 
limitless time. Unfortunately we are interested in preserving 
om civilization now. If we are to do this, we have no such 
time elements within which mutual dependence and mutual 
adjustments can be worked out. Moreover, no specific answer 
to our problems will last in face of constant environmental 
change. The human intellect working in free science intro- 
duces vast changes in human stnroundings in each genera- 
tion. We must learn to deal not with one change but with 
change itself. If tlie essential symbiosis is to be attained in 
time to preserve the related parts of the whole situation, the 
necessary mutual adjustments can only he worked out by 
continuous conscious cooperative effort involving both scien- 
tists and workers in other fields. We cannot wait for the 
slow processes of evolution with time elements measurable 
in units of hundreds of thousands of years. We can study the 
known facts about evolution and sort out the unplanned 
methods of dealing with change which have worked out 
to the survival of individuals and species. The question is 
whether intelligence can shorten the time elements which 
nature uses in its evolutionary processes. The best chance is 
by copying nature’s successes. Science can help us to read 
the record. 

Address before the New York Academy of Public Education, Feb. 18, 
1943. 
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Right now the relationship between science and the liberal 
arts, between science and social problems, and between 
specialized and general thinking are all dangerously one- 
sided and the adjustments are badly worked out. Our 
Western civilization is critically unstable. The war has mo- 
mentarily reversed the trend in this country by its unifying 
influence, but at heavy cost in strains on our social and 
political structure. After the war, the restoration of freedom 
through orderly processes will require our highest capacities. 
Failure will bring confusion approaching social chaos, and 
social chaos inevitably brings authoritarian government of 
some type. If human intelligence can influence human future, 
now is the time to demonstrate this fact. 

The adjustments required for an effective symbiosis of 
all these fields are left to chance. Most university research 
is conducted in watertight compartments. Little or no 
thoughtful attention is paid to the problem of mutual ad- 
justment and few concerted attempts are made to obtain 
effective cooperation among the great areas of human 
thought which will better their impact on each other. The 
men working in each field are at fault. 

Science, particularly, has long been in a watertight com- 
partment. Yet free science depends, as dearly as the color- 
less fungus depends on the green alga for its food, on a 
persistent social climate in which intellectual freedom is 
encouraged, free universities provided and lavishly sup- 
ported, great laboratories furnished both in the universities 
and by business. Self-supporting careers for many men rea- 
sonably free from distracting hazards and insecurity are 
essential. In return science gives a curious mixture of good 
and bad: power, useful material things, constant change in 
environment, widespread social disorganization, and con- 
sequent unhappiness. It creates, for men working in nearly 
all fields which have to do with ordinary men living their 
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lives as social animals, more problems than it solves. It 
brings material values rather than happy lives. Yet it goes 
on its way in the universities and in the industrial labora- 
tories heedless of these consequences and, in using its free- 
dom, makes little effort to find out from students of social 
situations or humanitarians what it might do to alleviate the 
problems w'hich oppress them. It takes a war to enlist the 
wholehearted support of science and focus it on socially 
necessary problems. Yet wars are incubated in peace. It is 
accepted that we lost the last peace. When this war is over, 
the problems of peacetime may well be more serious than 
the problems we now face. 

Many scientists are contemptuous of results in other fields 
—a bad basis for cooperation. Too often they assume that 
social science also could, if it would, progress by building 
brick on brick and ask for the use of their methods in other 
fields. The quicksand of uncertainty in the world of social 
relationships is forgotten. There is little realization that 
scientific logics, developed under conditions which allow 
isolation and control of individual variables, furnish no foun- 
dation for social sciences. There is no general understanding 
of the logical and practical limits within which we must 
approach deep sentiments and emotions. The failure of sci- 
ence to take into account deep-seated emotions, indeed, its 
habit of brushing them aside as on a lower level of activity; 
its failure, in the phrase used by the late L. J. Henderson, 
to understand the value and importance of nonsense is 
amazing lack of perspective. The hopes and fears, the joys 
and sorrows, the things which make life worth living or 
make it intolerable for human beings, almost all have their 
roots in sentiments and emotions rather than in the intellect. 
They never make logical sense. There is no other field so 
important to study, for there is none so important to under- 
stand, Continued intellectual progress in the natural sciences 
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is simplicity itself compared with the complex problem of 
tmderstanding and controlling wisely the novel social forces, 
stresses, and strains, loosed on a world of sentiment and 
emotion by the progress already attained in the sciences. 

When scholars and practical men face such diflBculties, it 
is no excuse for science that others are responsible for making 
good use of knowledge. Rather under such circumstances, 
it is the responsibility of science to minimize the diflBculties 
it imposes on social science and administration. The direction 
which increase of knowledge shall take is of first importance, 
and a large part of that problem of direction is within the 
control of science. Workers in natural science have almost 
unlimited fields from which they may choose where to direct 
their abilities. At best they will add new social stresses, but 
at best also they may relieve great social problems and sim- 
plify the tasks both of students of society and of practical 
administrators. 

The direction of scientific eflFort in times of peace should 
not be left to the chance untutored choice of individuals or 
through industry to the specialized profit opportunities of 
the moment. If science continues to adopt this attitude, it 
will almost of necessity bring government control on itself. 
It is no longer necessary to grope experimentally in complete 
darkness. Considered scientific objectives can be defined 
which oflFer hope of socially constructive progress. 

Except for the war we have little or no social direction of 
eflFort by scientists. Worse still, industry gives much direction 
to science through great industrial laboratories. This direc- 
tion by industry is not toward the conscious attainment of 
wide social objectives other than the creation of useful things. 
Its main urge is toward the making of profits. Such commer- 
cialization of science disturbs many university scientists. As 
a consequence, but wholly illogically, they neither consider 
nor tolerate any direction except their own scientific interests. 
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My objection to great industrial laboratories does not lie 
in tbeir inefficiency. They are often peculiarly efficient. It 
does not lie in limitations on the freedom of thought of their 
staffs. Industry often leaves great freedom. It does not even 
lie in the emphasis on practical commercial problems. Much 
of our progress is the result of profit motives. It lies rather 
in the exclusive emphasis given the thought of many of our 
ablest scientists wholly without regard to the great need for 
social stability. 

Scientists have an obligation to society, and to the con- 
tinuity of the search for knowledge even in their own fields, 
to make a serious effort to discover and select lines of attack 
in science which will lessen or help solve social problems. 
They cannot do this alone. It is part of the cooperative 
adjustment needed to bring about an effective symbiosis 
with the social sciences and the humanities. In defining ends 
they need the help of social scientists and humanists. Thereby 
they may alleviate rather than increase strains. In the emer- 
gency which will follow the war we shall need the same 
kind of devotion to public service we now have from admin- 
istrators and scientists alike. This time, however, it can 
happily be free from concentration on destruction. 

Whitehead says that the great ages have been unstable 
ages, but he recognizes that instability may attain propor- 
tions inconsistent with civilization,® We now approach that 
degree of instability. I can agree enthusiastically with him 
that it is the business of the future to be dangerous, for 
progress always involves ventures into uncertainty. I distrust 
security as an ultimate objective and believe its attainment 
must rest on adventure. I can agree that science equips the 
future for its task of being dangerous. So far I find no evi- 
dence that natural science, by its methodologies or the direc- 

^ Science and the Modem World (New York, 1925), p. 299. By per- 
mission, The Macmillan Company. 
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tion of its effort, equips the future for that part of its duty 
which involves preserving enough social stability and security 
to make continued civilization possible. If the future be not 
so equipped and quickly, we may well face a dark age with 
no monks to carry on the torch of knowledge and no basis 
for order except force. 

Nor is the problem of mutual dependence soluble if sci- 
ence alone helps. I have emphasized the need that scientists 
take a proper and active part because so much of our social 
disorganization has roots in science, pure and applied. But 
the other two fields into which we are accustomed to divide 
the indivisible field of human activity must share the burden. 
I add also tlie neglected field of human relations. So far as 
social science is concerned, I have discussed some things 
which seem necessary— rethinking their logical basis, inte- 
grating their subject matter into a unity, and transferring 
the emphasis from theories to facts and from principles to 
problems. Social science needs both a better understanding 
of science and closer relations with it in mutual efforts to 
solve social problems. It needs also a better grasp of human 
behavior. It needs help from the humanities in defining both 
its short-time and its long-time objectives and in attaining a 
better balance between the material, the spiritual, and the 
aesthetic sides of life. Today social science emphasizes the 
materialistic side of life in its analyses and in its remedies, 
almost as exclusively as science emphasizes materialism by 
its results. 

In discussing the humanities, I have emphasized that they 
should be less aloof from the arena of our national life and 
environment in the world and take a more explicit interest 
in relating their work to the critical problems around us. 
The ability of educated men to aid in the great task of 
defining and helping to implement practically the ideals, 
aspirations, and purposes of human life is more important 
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to, and the process of acquiring it would be more interesting 
for, students than the increased joy of living which comes 
from training in aesthetic appreciation which can be exer- 
cised only from the side lines of the arena. Somehow out of 
the great arts, the great literatures, and the great religions, 
many men and many social groups should come closer to a 
useful purpose in life than they do. I believe the humanities 
can do much in cooperation with science and social science 
to offset materialism, the most obvious result of which con- 
verts knowledge into gadgets but in so doing destroys the 
significance of life for many. Education can contribute to 
a better balance between knowledge and understanding 
through gi'eater cooperation among its component parts. 

To secure an effective and better balanced mutual adjust- 
ment in the universities and colleges between the natural 
sciences, the social sciences, the humanities, and human re- 
lations, we need, particularly in our great research universi- 
ties, social mechanisms for accomplishing these and similar 
results. Even in the natural sciences, logics rarely work out 
to progress except thiough loyalties and sentiments. Because 
this is so, logics, before they can be effective, require or- 
ganized social organizations to bridge the gap between logic 
and sentiments. Mechanisms of cooperation in and out of 
the universities, once started, might grow organically as 
common interest among men of diverse specialties became 
apparent. Proper organization would make contacts natural 
and lead to mutual understanding of the interdependence of 
fields. But such cooperation should not become a great un- 
dertaking planned in advance as a grand project. Those who 
are brought together must be held together by common 
interests, common aims, common interest in concrete prob- 
lems, and in the long run because they find the association 
valuable through the exchange of ideas and through mutual 
aid. It is not enough to say “Here are funds. Let us co- 
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operate.” The vital thing is recognition of mutual interest. 
Mechanisms of cooperation, social organisms, w^ill help dis- 
close mutual interests. In our experience a faculty lunch club 
so designed that men meet informally in the hving room on 
their way to the dining room is a great aid in bringing about 
spontaneous collaboration. Such processes would make it 
natural for men of diverse backgrounds to cooperate in 
assuming the responsibilities of which I am speaking. If each 
group attempts to work alone, it will fail as the lichen would 
fail if the fungus attempted to get along without the green 
alga. It is only in such ways, so far as I can see, that Presi- 
dent Conant’s symbiosis can be developed in our universities 
and colleges. Even such collaboration will not carry the sub- 
ject matter into undergraduate education and thereby create 
groups of men who as citizens and as men of aflFairs have a 
grasp of the situation. But general education could do so. 
If we could get such a spirit of cooperation in our univer- 
sities and colleges, it would help in the reorganization of 
our educational work and aid us to attain better understand- 
ing, in Elton Mayo’s phrase, of the Human Problems of an 
Industrial Civilization. 

If I am vague as to the concrete research problems which 
might be studied in collaboration, it is because few prece- 
dents exist. Nevertheless it is incumbent on anyone suggest- 
ing the assumption of important responsibilities by others 
that he offer samples of the categories he has in mind and 
suggest promising lines of approach to the questions involved. 
I outline two reseaich areas involving diverse specialties 
which might assist in solving great social problems and 
stimulate the interest of thoughtful men in cooperative effort. 

First and most important is the study of human behavior. 
We shall never get all the results we need in this study, but 
we shall neither attain the necessary emphasis on the subject 
nor discover sufficiently effective modes of attack except as 
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men in many divisions of human eflFort, both separately and 
cooperatively, join their efforts in realistic research. There 
is no more significant area for work. Unless we can secure 
a better basis for understanding and for the leadership of 
men, the chance that human intelligence can do anything 
important to control the future, even at the level of survival 
of nations, is slight indeed. 

The second example involves, primarily, cooperation be- 
tween science and the social sciences, though it should be 
of interest to the humanities because of its impact on our 
national ways of life. 

For many years the growth in numbers and size of great 
corporations and the constantly increasing percentage of the 
total industrial production and other business of the country 
done by such corporations has been a threat to our national 
stability. Aside from types of business which in the public 
interest are necessarily monopolies, like railroads and utilities, 
several factors have brought this about. Large size may be 
essential. A small steel mill or a small automobile manufac- 
turer is still a very large company. With this qualification, 
large size is in my opinion generally a handicap in produc- 
tion. Small companies, given adequate resources, can change 
and adapt themselves faster. Small labor groups are, I be- 
lieve, typically happier and more eflBcient than large groups. 
Overhead costs are much lower, and management is fre- 
quently better for its purposes. Big plants, if they do not, 
in order to get labor, start in cities whose size already pre- 
sents diflBcult if not insoluble social problems, inevitably 
become the nucleuses of large communities. Small plants can 
be in small towns or cities. Yet in spite of these handicaps, 
all of which increase production costs, big companies increase 
in size and number. One reason lies in finance, which is 
affected by modem technology. More and more investment 
per worker is required constantly as more and more effective 
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machinery and chemical processes are evolved. We have not 
found out how to supply capital to small companies on a 
scale necessary to meet this situation or on terms anything 
like as favorable as the terms available to even badly man- 
aged big companies. A second force is marketing. Our great 
almost free national market is open only to big companies, 
for the costs of national distribution are beyond all small 
companies. Yet in spite of these handicaps a large percentage 
of the nation’s business was, up to the outbreak of the war, 
done in small units. I believe the prewar situation would 
have been even more favorable to small companies but for 
a third fact which is of particular interest to universities and 
engineering schools because they are directly involved. Sci- 
entific and technological research is too expensive to benefit 
small companies under the present unified attack by univer- 
sities and engineering schools, by professors doing consulting 
work, and by industrial laboratories. As a result, progress in 
applied science and technology tends more and more fo 
become a monopoly of big corporations— far more serious 
as a threat to small business than any of the aspects of so- 
called monopoly and monopolistic competition which fill our 
economic journals and reverberate in Congress and in the 
courts. 

The war intensifies these problems enormously. Inevitably 
the only way to fight Germany and Japan was to mobilize 
at once all the big companies which could contribute. On 
no other basis could the essential volume be quickly attained. 
Small business has been less successfully mobilized. Many 
small businesses could not in the nature of things contribute 
to the war effort. As a result, their financial structure is 
weaker, their markets in great segments gone, and their 
organizations, in many cases both management and labor, 
weakened or dissipated. They are further out of step with 
scientific progress in comparison with big companies than 
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ever before. Hit hard in their weak spots, they are prevented 
in a vast number of cases and often, in my judgment, un- 
necessarily from making what they can best pr(^uce. The 
share of the total business done by them is seriously reduced. 
The problem of reconstruction is correspondingly difficult. 

Here is a problem which affects more than the small entre- 
preneur. It threatens whole sections which are built up on 
small business. Its solution requires wisdom in government, 
state and federal, in the transition back to peace. It deserves 
the effective attention and aid of big business, financial wis- 
dom, perhaps new financial and marketing agencies. It will 
require a different attitude on the part of universities and 
engineering schools and their professors if small business is 
to be kept in touch with scientific progress. Some socially 
sound way must be found to place applied science more 
effectively at the disposition of small companies and to get 
the universities and engineering schools out of their present 
position where, without design and without their ever having 
consciously intended the result, they are, in fact, through a 
weakness in the functional relationship between science and 
the social situation, helping to build up big business and tear 
down small business. The method adopted should not take 
the form of a Federal W.P.A., nor should it weaken or destroy 
industrial laboratories. Either of these solutions, in the long 
run, could hardly fail to injure small business. 

And the stakes are high. The question whether we regain 
some new effective equilibrium after this war under a demo- 
cratic organization of society, or descend into chaos so 
complete that the only way out is totalitarian control by 
government, depends in my belief as much on our ability 
to preserve, strengthen, and propagate small companies in 
effective touch with technological progress as it does on any 
other factor, except our capacity to employ willing workers. 
An early step toward totahtarianism would almost surely be 
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talcing over the big companies and the labor unions. More- 
over, I do not believe the employment problem can be 
solved without a solution of the small business problem. 

In the last analysis, my observation of the life around us 
and of the impact, particularly in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, of collegiate education on that life leads me to a plea 
for cooperative effort in our liberal-arts colleges and our 
universities to break away from the present almost exclusive 
emphasis on specialties, to see individual and social life 
as a unity. It is further a plea that these institutions which 
exist because we believe they are beneficial to man pay more 
attention to understanding him and his behavior and making 
his education useful in his struggle with present uncertainty 
and his unknown future. If these can be established as ob- 
jectives, our colleges can devise methods and content which 
will, on the one hand, lessen the dangers of narrowness for 
specialists who start their specialization in college and, on 
the other hand and even more important, enable men seeking 
a general education to get something which may properly 
be called general. Then there will be some chance of har- 
nessing the forces of practical common sense, wise idealism, 
and farsighted self-interest in a joint effort to offset the dis- 
integrating effects of specialization and rebuild our national 
unity through cooperation on a higher level of general 
direction. 



CHAPTER XX 


Academic Authority, Leadership, 
and Responsibility 

S OME OF OUR educational leaders, conscious of the flux 
in social problems and struggling against the inertia of 
educational institutions, conclude that the necessary adapta- 
tions in these institutions can only be accomplished by the 
direct use of authority, i.e. by changes forced from the top. 
I do not reach this conclusion.^ Admittedly, the difficulties 
are great. Fortunately education is one field involving human 
beings where experimentation is possible. Can we attain the 
necessary experimental attitudes? 

Regardless of how radical professors may be within their 
own fields, when it comes to substantial revision of college 
curricula they are often more influenced by their vested 
interests than the most conservative businessmen. Indeed, 
some of the most radical movements going on in American 
educational institutions before the war were directed at in- 
creasing the strength and number of academic vested inter- 
ests. The college, when its own structure is in question, is 
one of the most conservative of institutions. Education which 
should lead tends to follow. That is why the opportunity 
offered by the weakened vested interests resulting from the 
war must not be lost. Curricula are now in new and tempo- 
rary forms, and many courses are discontinued. But it will 

For a more general discussion of the place and limitations of authority 
and the basis for leadership, illustrated from business administration, civihan 
agencies in Washington and the Army and Navy, see pp. 186-197. 
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require high-grade leadership by college administrators and 
the cooperative eflFort of many faculty members to accom- 
phsh the needed reforms. It would be foolish to imderesti- 
mate the strength of the movement “back to normalcy” 
which will come in liberal arts colleges after the war. We 
can expect nothing but disastrous results for general educa- 
tion and from the leadership of educated men if such efforts 
succeed. 

Almost universally in this country the legal control of 
universities and colleges is in boards of trustees, of which 
the presidents are usually members. So far as authority is 
based on law, they are the source of authority. But either 
by explicit delegation or by controlling custom much of the 
real authority is vested in the presidents or the deans and 
even more in the faculties. Trustees properly exercise their 
authority directly or through the president when budgetary 
considerations require, when problems arise which are be- 
yond the scope and power of any faculty, or to strengthen 
the hand of the president without jogging his elbow as he 
carries out his great responsibility of working with and 
through his deans and faculties to secure or retain first-rate 
men in teaching and research groups. Under normal condi- 
tions the authority of boards of trustees should rarely be 
used otherwise. The fact that authority exists is important, 
particularly if it is used only rarely and with restraint, but in 
general a board of trustees will contribute more to the insti- 
tution if its major attention is devoted to aiding the president 
in building up and using his influence as a coordinating and 
creative force than it can accomplish by exercising its legal 
powers. The existence of authority is of importance mainly 
because it gives a base on which influence can be built. If 
the board often relies on authority, it inevitably weakens 
influence by arousing resentment rather than stimulating 
willing cooperation. Occasionally, however, its exercise is of 
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high importance to the life of the institution. Problems affect- 
ing the general structure of a university can only be solved 
through the decision and action of the trustees. The same 
applies where for some reason a whole school gets in un- 
satisfactory condition and must be drastically reorganized. 
Of course, too, when an old faculty must be discontinued or 
a new one established, the authority of the board acting 
through the president must of necessity be used. In all such 
cases there are grave risks to be weighed unless there is 
widespread recognition in the university community of the 
wisdom or necessity of the proposed action. The decision 
may easily be made with too narrow and partial grasp of 
the problems involved. Similarly, the general policy and 
attitude of the institution toward such emergencies as those 
created by the war or those which will face us in the transi- 
tion back to peace will of necessity be defined by the presi- 
dent acting under the authority of the board of trustees. 
Here, too, however, the active participation of the dean or 
the deans and, through them, a sympatlietic and under- 
standing public opinion in the several faculties will be of 
great importance. In all such emergency problems there is, 
in my experience, little difficulty in getting men to realize the 
necessity of decisive administrative action. In most cases, 
provided human relations are sound, faculty backing can be 
assumed. Such decisions will be less likely to be acceptable 
if over a period of time the unwise or unnecessary reliance 
on authority has built up an atmosphere of suspicion and 
resentment. 

The authority of the president derives in a legal sense 
from the board of trustees. Just as the board of trustees can- 
not safely exercise authority except rarely or within narrow 
ranges fixed by necessity or custom, so the president cannot 
safely rely on authority delegated by the board which the 
board could not wisely use itself. Actually in most problems 
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of interest to the faculties, the president’s use of authority 
as such is dangerous if it goes beyond the point where 
through his abilities, vision, and personal relations, he secures 
and keeps the support of important faculties over which he 
presides. These faculties are the heart of the institution. 
From the very nature of the problems which the institution 
exists to solve, no lay board of trustees and no president who 
relies on authority delegated by such a board can often sub- 
stitute their or his judgment for the judgment of a faculty 
on its educational and research policies and hope to maintain 
the virility and prestige of the faculty or to make member- 
ship in it continuously attractive to able men. 

When it comes to educational problems and processes 
which are customarily within the scope of particular facul- 
ties, the use of authority by boards of trustees or by the 
president is dangerous, for both involve centralized control 
by men who are detached from the concrete complexity of 
the particular problems and who lack the necessary special- 
ized grasp and knowledge. As a result they too easily cause 
friction and discontent and too often reduce the sense of 
responsibility and the pride of accomphshment of both the 
faculty and its dean. The net result is that the president 
succeeds or fails according to his capacity or lack of capacity 
for wise educational and human leadership, not according to 
the extent of his technical authority. 

I believe this situation is far more hopeful for the future 
of American education than a suggestion recently made by 
President Hutchins and subsequently withdrawn for lack of 
faculty support. His sound objective was to improve the 
methods by which universities adjust themselves to changing 
social conditions. His specific proposal was to “make authority 
commensurate with responsibility” by electing the president 
for a short term and giving him power “as long as he retained 
the confidence of the faculty” to “make educational decisions 
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with the advice of the Faculty. . . . While he held office 
he could decide and he could take the consequences.”® 
Unfortunately, not the president but the institution would 
take the most significant consequences both of educational 
errors he might make and of the inevitable human discontent 
which would result in the society of scholars. The capacity 
for accomplishment in such a society depends not only on 
the individual intellectual capacity of its members but on 
independent initiative and high group morale. These would 
inevitably suffer. Instead, he should rely on the slower 
process of securing results through patient attention to 
human relations, the skilled use of influence he can exercise 
through his general grasp of university or college problems, 
the prestige of his position, and his own social and educa- 
tional vision. Nevertheless, President Hutchins states clearly 
and forcefully one of the great difficulties confronting uni- 
versities and colleges when he states explicitly how important 
it is that any such institution be capable of “rapid and de- 
cisive action which will enable the university to remold 
itself to meet changed conditions. . . . The problem is how 
to reconcile the necessity for responsible decisions with 
recognition of the fact that a university is a community of 
scholars and that the community must move as a community.” 

The vested interests of particular professors or depart- 
ments or sometimes even of special faculties cannot be 
allowed to hamper and control the whole institution as it 
adjusts itself to changing social and intellectual conditions 
Neither good organization nor the possession of authority can 
create good leadership, but unwise use of authority, con' 
fusion of purpose, and unwieldy organization can make it 
harder to attain and limit its extent. Is there no way to solve 

* The Organization and Purpose of the University. An address by Presi- 
dent Robert M Hutchins, July 20, 1944. Published by tlie University of 
Chicago. 
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this problem except by the president s assuming the handi- 
caps which accompany centralized and overriding authority? 

The limitations inherent in authority do not mean that 
either the trustees or the president can have no influence. 
Far from it. The road to maximum influence is only occa- 
sionally and for short periods coincident with the way of 
authority. The influence of trustees should be based not on 
authority but on grasp of community problems and public 
relations. It should be exercised through the president. The 
president will have the greatest influence if in each faculty 
he so handles his personal relations directly and through 
the dean that he is accepted not for his authority but be- 
cause through his wisdom, his social vision, and his general 
grasp of educational problems he, as one member of the 
faculty, gives important aid in the statement and solution 
of its problems. He is in the best possible position if he is 
accepted as a full-fledged member of the faculty team. 
Except where there is no other way out, authority cen- 
tralized in the president, as Dr. Hutchins suggested, would 
be the enemy both of the presidents influence and of the 
faculty’s eflFectiveness. 

Since the president’s ordinary medium of communication 
with any faculty in a large institution must of necessity be 
with and through the dean, he needs as dean in each faculty 
a man who can combine effectively the functions of loyal 
but independent thinking and frank assistant to him with 
that of leader of the faculty. “Yes” men will not do. Neither 
presidents nor deans should expect to have their way always. 
Leadership does not mean constant domination. Indeed it 
suffers from such domination. They should, wherever prac- 
ticable, avoid raising issues which turn on authority in the 
minds of the faculties. 

Because of the inherent limitations on authority as the 
mode by which the essential unity of purpose and capacity 
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to act in ways which keep the institution adjusted to change 
can be attained, human capacity for leadership should be 
given great weight in choosing presidents and deans. Ability 
to size up men as individuals and to stimulate their best 
efforts, the capacity to work cooperatively with others and 
to secure their enthusiastic cooperation in the joint enterprise 
even when cooperation involves sacrificing special interests 
and desires to the larger objectives of the group, are all parts 
of the leadership capacities which are called for. This kind 
of leadership in a university or college is harder to attain 
than similar leadership in most human organizadons. When 
it is attained the results far transcend those which could be 
brought about through the exercise of authority. 

The president must have personal confidence in the man 
he chooses as dean and must weigh heavily not only the 
known or expected capacity of the candidate to secure influ- 
ence with the faculty and to exercise it wisely but his ability 
and willingness to interpret and reflect faculty attitudes 
accurately and sympathetically. Intellectual ability and schol- 
arly attainments are not enough. Administrative tenure for 
deans is objectionable. They should hold office only at the 
will of the president. He should have the power after dis- 
cussion with the trustees to remove deans from office as 
deans and he should be alert to exercise this power when- 
ever in his judgment men are not successful. 

Deans will succeed best if they recognize that their effec- 
tive administrative authority, even in operating matters, 
comes from the willing consent of their faculties and as a 
necessary subdivision of work within the faculty team com- 
parable with the specialized job of the teacher rather than 
through the delegation of authority from either trustees or 
president. In dealing Avith the faculty they should operate 
as if their authority came from the faculty. There is one 
exception. The dean should be responsible to the president 
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and through him to the board for the careful preparation and 
carrying out of the budget which should of course be ap- 
proved by the president and the board. There is no other 
way in which the president and the dean can meet their 
practical and educational responsibilities. The dean should 
have power to make transfers from item to item in the 
budget as these may be necessary to meet changing condi- 
tions. Any other policy, and especially the policy of fixed 
appropriations placed at the disposition of particular de- 
partments within a faculty, hamstrings both administration 
and education. 

In many instances in American higher education the dean 
is prevented from carrying out effectively his function as 
assistant to the president or from attaining the position of 
influence he should have as leader of the faculty because of 
the existence of powerful departments with formal organiza- 
tions under chairmen chosen for their prestige. These organ- 
ized departments combine administrative and educational 
functions. They meet in what amounts to star-chamber ses- 
sions without representation of either the president or the 
dean. The spokesman and point of contact is the chairman 
who is almost forced to magnify his own prestige by fighting 
for the special interests of the department, often as these 
interests are defined by votes of the department. Separate 
budgets for departments within the faculty intensify the 
danger. In each faculty it is the faculty, not a series of semi- 
independent departmental units, which should possess au- 
thority over educational problems. Powerful departments 
may destroy the ability of the faculty to act eflfectively. By 
separating the faculty into groups, they accentuate the evils 
of specialization. They lead to logrolling for special interests 
and prevent an over-all look at faculty problems. Thus they 
weaken the faculty in its most significant functions and 
emphasize disunity. Necessary departmental administrative 
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work should, in my opinion, be handled by a secretary 
chosen because he can keep things going smoothly rather 
than because he is the educational leader of the group. He 
would of course call conferences of the special group but 
he would not deal with the president, dean, or faculty as 
official spokesman for a unit in the faculty. When important 
differences of opinion developed, these should be brought 
up with the dean or faculty as differences of opinion, not as 
something settled because the department had voted on it. 
As I have said elsewhere, the way to strengthen the faculty 
and its leadership and make it more efficient lies in part 
through weakening the organized coherence of departments. 

Standing faculty committees with administrative fimctions 
are also devices leading to administrative delays and futility. 
Moreover, they consume a vast amount of time and energies 
of teachers and research professors which would be better 
spent on their regular work. It is a serious matter when 
scholarly activities are interfered with in this way. Yet it 
frequently happens. 

I distinguish clearly ad hoc committees for the study of 
educational problems. These are a necessary condition to the 
effective working of the team. They should be appointed by 
the president with the advice of the dean with a view to 
carrying weight with the faculty. They should be dissolved 
when their tasks are completed. The dean should be chair- 
man of specially significant committees of this nature. De- 
tailed arrangements will vary with the size and complexity 
of faculties. There will be a general agreement as to the 
necessity for considered but firm decisions culminating in 
action, and for changes in methods to meet changed condi- 
tions. This necessity is as clear in educational institutions 
as it is in the community which the institutions serve. 

Inevitably, securing new funds is one of the important 
necessities of privately supported institutions. This function 
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should SO far as possible, in my Judgment, be decentralized. 
Some degree of control is obviously needed to prevent will- 
ing horses from being ridden to death through appeals from 
varied directions. It is surprising how the same names show 
up on everybody’s lists. Nevertheless, since a university or 
college when it raises money is selling satisfaction and the 
chance for social service to men whose imagination has been 
aroused to the importance of particular opportunities, the 
necessary stimulus to imagination and the satisfaction earned 
by a donor can rarely be given except by those who are them- 
selves vitally interested. Boards of trustees, presidents, 
deans, and professors all have opportunities which are unique 
because their positions and interests are unique. Any process 
which centralizes the money-raising function and prevents 
realization of these opportunities by anyone except the group 
which is given authority is intrinsically objectionable be- 
cause it arouses a sense of frustration. It is costly to the in- 
stitution. The necessary controls should therefore be kept 
at a minimum and the machinery should function both 
rapidly and sympathetically. The losses will otherwise far 
outnm any gains. But skilled ad\ice and aid should be 
available. 

The president will secure a large part of his leadership 
because he is better situated to see the educational problems 
and public relations of the institution in perspective. So the 
dean of a faculty will owe much to the fact that by the 
nature of his position he is best situated to see in perspective 
the problems of the particular faculty. Because they see 
things in perspective, the president and the dean will stimu- 
late many but not all educational innovations needed to keep 
the faculties adapted to new social surroundings. To keep 
this perspective, however, they must keep close touch with 
the changing community situation within which the faculty 
must operate. The dean must also understand the student 
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body and the special problems of graduates of his division 
of the university. This is often thought of as his major func- 
tion. I dissent. It is more important that he develop close 
personal relations with many members of his faculty and 
understand not only their difficulties and limitations, but 
their hopes, aspirations, and personal qualities. By so doing 
he can add to their achievements. 

Large numbers and confusion of purpose are both handi- 
caps to the administrative and educational efficiency of a 
faculty. These can often be avoided in part by adequate 
administrative assistance to the dean so that he can delegate 
part of his functions and selectively control his own time and 
its use. The dean’s job in a faculty of size and importance 
should be a full-time job if he is to have a real chance to 
develop and exercise the requisite leadership. He will 
almost necessarily accept serious limitations on the work he 
can do in his former specialty. Regular teaching or research 
by the dean both use time needed for imaginative adminis- 
trative leadership and give a one-sided slant to his thinking 
which diverts attention from over-all problems. In compensa- 
tion he may have the satisfaction of helping the members 
of the faculty by improving their facilities for work and 
by serving them. Prohibitive size and confusion of purpose 
in individual faculties can in many cases be avoided by 
separating the college faculty from all graduate faculties 
including the graduate school of arts and sciences.® The 
difficulties faced by the president and the dean in developing 
the highest type of leadership of which they are capable 
will be greatly reduced. 

The realistic view is that the authority of a leader can 
never be commensurate with his responsibility. Indeed, the 
true responsibility can almost never be met by the use of 
authority. The exceptions are not in universities and colleges. 

® Cf. p. 50 and pp. 30(^04. See also Chapter IV. 
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The most important task of the board of trustees as it faces 
the choice of a new president is to find a man whose native 
abilities, experience, human understanding, and social vision 
will enable them and him to acquire and exercise leader- 
ship commensurate with their and his responsibilities. If 
final authority were delegated to the president, this fact 
would surely make the type of leadership and influence 
which makes a president great almost if not quite impossible 
to attain. It is a sound development in the life of university 
and college faculties that president and deans have only one 
vote each. 

In all types of organization, wise human leadership ac- 
complishes more than authority. In an academic community 
with the high rating it gives to independence, freedom, and 
originality and with the great range of specialties repre- 
sented, the difficulties of securing the essential leadership 
are great but reliance on authority is even more of a handicap 
than it is in most other groups An elastic tradition, readily 
adapting itself to different circumstances and different per- 
sonal qualities, is a better guide to the distribution of au- 
thority than tidy legalistic definitions. In colleges and uni- 
versities not the authority but the leadership of the president 
must be commensurate with responsibility. 



CHAPTER XXI 


Is General Education Possible? 

A m I SETTING UP impossible ideals of general education? 

Of course all educational ideals are unattainable, and 
by this test all education fails. But within human limits I do 
not believe the task is impossible. Except within certain pro- 
fessional schools which occupy extensive fields, integrated 
general education has had little trial since the world became 
so complex and changeable and since the intellectual world 
became so highly differentiated into specialties. If I approach 
being right in appraising the present state of general educa- 
tion in the liberal-arts college and its potential importance, 
it is clear that such education should become a real center 
of experimentation directed toward attaining more effective 
results with students and of research directed toward relating 
such education more specifically to the constantly changing 
problems of the modern world. Many false starts are in- 
evitable. We need a nice balance between the instruction 
necessary as background and the use of this backgroimd as 
part of the basis for judgments. 

The problems faced by educated men in efforts to con- 
tribute to better general direction of our body politic 
or even of their private lives have much basic similarity in 
spite of great differences in environment. Physicians, public 
and private administrators, and statesmen all face problems 
of similar nature and similar intricacy. All are subject to 
the same logical limitations and face the same logical dif- 
ficulties. All must seek constantly to draw effective con- 
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elusions from insufficient and shifting premises. All, if they 
know what they are about, must when they act do the best 
thing they can under all the circumstances. Many things are 
for all unknown and often unknowable. Each is forced to 
prophesy constantly in a fog of uncertainty and change. 
The impact of science with its certain premises and uncertain 
processes varies from one to another, but affects each. All 
must deal with situations containing a large measure of 
human and emotional elements. In general, certainty appears 
only when discretion disappears. Common sense judgments 
about men and shifting facts are primary objectives. Breadth 
of background and experience and skills in interpreting re- 
lationships are the necessary foundation for such judgments. 
Yet in spite of the difficulties and limitations many men suc- 
ceed in accomplishing outstanding results. 

Nevertheless there is great unevenness in the results at- 
tained in different orientations where men of equal ability 
work. Perhaps medicine is most successful. In spite of the 
fact that the best of them realize they can never know more 
than a minute fraction of what there is to know about the 
human body, many able physicians attain great skill in 
general diagnosis and treatment. A larger proportion of 
men of medicine seem to be intelligently successful in using 
a diversified background than is the case in any other field 
of similar breadth and complexity. We know that many 
businessmen acquire great competence in using their ex- 
perience, particularly their technological experience. But we 
know that many such men are seriously limited by the 
narrowness of that experience. The same statements apply to 
public administrators, and we know that real statesmen 
are rare. Again we know that one important factor which pre- 
vents most public administrators in positions of great mo- 
ment from doing a job wisely and which stands in the way 
of their becoming statesmen is the narrowness of their ex- 
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perience and background. Yet all these occupations, like 
medicine, have been preferred occupations which attracted 
a large proportion of our ablest youth. Why then are the 
results so strikingly diflFerent? 

One reason is obvious. Science causes few diseases and 
cures many. The basic assumptions of science work within 
very wide ranges of medicine. The general impact of science 
on medicine is therefore favorable. By comparison, in its 
impact on industry it has mixed results. It makes great direct 
contributions to the national life, but, at the same time 
through its indirect social impact, it brings social disorganiza- 
tion comparable with diseases more often than it alleviates 
social disorder. This is an important difference. As a result, 
with few if any logical differences in the relation of science 
to the different fields where men work, science is apt to 
complicate all social problems while typically it aids medi- 
cine. The difficulties of making progress in the world of 
affairs are correspondingly greater. Again the contrast be- 
tween the parts of human experience where practical cer- 
tainty is attainable and the parts where uncertainty is con- 
trolling become important. 

But there is another significant contrast which bears di- 
rectly on the college problem. The effectiveness of education 
varies greatly from field to field, though the problems faced 
by clinical physicians, administrators, and public leaders 
have many similarities. Medicine is taught in great schools 
where many on the clinical faculties are in active practice 
and in hospitals. During the basic course, general medicine 
has not been sacrificed to specialized science. The objective 
of instruction is to train men to take all aspects of the case 
into consideration. This is true, in general, even though 
the medical schools often neglect to think of the human 
being as a whole, only part of which is on the hospital bed, 
and though men who enter medical specialties after gradua- 
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tion may never get experience in understanding human re- 
lations equal to that which their predecessors got through 
general practice. 

The best medical schools do the most finished job of train- 
ing which is done in the whole field of education. It is gen- 
eral education with a very broad base. Its feet are on the 
ground of fact. Its theories and generalizations are drawn 
from and constantly checked with facts. It can bring together 
the student and the patient on a cot. The habits and skills it 
succeeds in imparting, the ability it develops in able youth 
to cut through the complex maze of material which must be 
appraised, and to marshal those things which bear on the 
particular case are the envy of all thoughtful educators. 
Even the less able graduates attain a real capacity to do this. 

Education in business administration, a field of similar 
complexity and generality, started a century after medical 
education. It is relatively handicapped because it can never 
bring a business into the classroom, but by bringing teachers 
into direct contact with business and by emphasizing prob- 
lems and cases drawn realistically from life it can do much 
to simulate direct contact for the student. Professional educa- 
tion for business administration, like medical education, is 
developing its own conceptual schemes clustering around 
administrative problems and its own methodologies cluster- 
ing around ti'aining men to formulate responsible judgments 
designed to eventuate in action. It must, if it is to succeed 
properly, avoid the danger of thinking of business as an 
aggregation of disassociated specialties, and keep a large 
and interrelated view of its function. It needs to give more 
explicit attention to problems of foresight, elasticity, and ad- 
justment, and to human problems. It must stimulate imagina- 
tion and train men to bring many diverse social factors 
effectively into business decisions. It must constantly fight 
the narrowness of the immediate moment. It takes time to 
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find ways of doing these things. Nevertheless, while it still 
suffers in many respects from the defects of youth, as train- 
ing in any new field must, it has already demonstrated that 
it can develop in its students habits and skills in formulating 
business judgments which are comparable in nature with 
the habits and skills of medical students. 

Since change is a constant in human affairs, habits and 
skills in formulating judgments are stressed in medical and 
business education. The .scientific laboratory effectively de- 
velops the habits and skills necessary for the scientist’s work. 
Why not equal attention to the habits and skills needed as a 
basis for judgments about other human affairs? Such habits 
and skills can be acquired only by doing over and over again, 
not by accumulating inert knowledge through lectures and 
reading. To be the basis for understanding, knowledge must 
be used actively. It is not necessary to explore all problems to 
acquire habits and skills. The selection of subject matter and 
its reselection, as the significance of facts used as the basis 
for practice changes, is an imaginative task which faces the 
teacher not once but constantly. So far as possible, factual 
information should be acquired by the student as an incident 
to intellectual processes and responsible judgments, because 
the student wishes to use it for his own well-understood 
purposes, rather than as disassociated information. The 
world is too full of a number of things to make the unco- 
ordinated accumulation of facts, most of which will change 
either actually or in their current significance, a proper 
primary objective of education. Yet factual knowledge will 
be an important and lasting by-product of training designed 
to give skill in handling facts in their relationships. By con- 
trast with medical education, training for public administra- 
tion was even later in starting and lags behind training for 
private administration. As for training in statesmanship, 
there is none so far as I know which really fits the need. 
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Certainly there is little evidence of human understanding in 
those who deal with international affairs, and there is a 
great lack of it even in domestic affairs. 

The professional schools have typically had a breadth of 
viewpoint within their fields which liberal-arts general educa- 
tion lacks. A good deal of successful experience exists in 
such schools directed at giving students an over-all and re- 
lated grasp of large areas of human experience. It is a curious 
phenomenon that methods and approaches widely successful 
in professional training have had so little influence on the 
college. This is the more remarkable since the logical prob- 
lems of training in clinical medicine, as of training for all 
fields of administration, are essentially identical with the 
logics of general education. 

Education in all these fields suffers from the lack of good 
general training in the colleges. They are the only places 
where it is possible to survey the problems from a base line 
of sufficient length. Special professional training could go 
further if it could assume a good background of general 
training in college. 

Any experiment directed toward the improvement of gen- 
eral education in a liberal-arts college must start with the 
present human organization of the college faculty, its as- 
sets and limitations. The principal handicaps will come not 
only from the narrow specialization of nearly all courses 
customarily offered, but from the narrow training and 
specialized interests of nearly all teachers. Any effort to bring 
out the relationships among subjects studied will require 
substantial modification of courses, methods, and teacher at- 
titudes, inevitably a slow process. Very few men on the 
ordinary faculty are equipped by their academic training to 
deal with such relationships. College teachers, whose pri- 
mary job should be to contribute to general education, attain 
their professorial appointments almost exclusively because 
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they have tackled some narrow field intelligently. To some 
extent the small college faculty is better equipped for gen- 
eral education than the university college group. Fewer 
courses are offered and fewer men are available to offer 
them. Each therefore has to broaden the scope of his work. 
The result is less atomistic. Pedagogy receives more attention 
because the pressures for research and publication are less 
in the nature of categorical imperatives than they have 
come to be in many universities, and contacts with students 
are closer. I suspect, moreover, that the closer personal re- 
lations of faculty men in many small colleges produce a larger 
fraction of men with broad points of view and less interest 
in becoming authorities in narrow fields than is true in the 
central university faculties which place strong emphasis on 
research and publication. I believe there are more men rela- 
tively in the small colleges whose primary interest is in teach- 
ing rather than research than there are in many similar uni- 
versity faculties. 

Teaching is emphasized now in imiversities which mainly 
stress their undergraduate work. It would be given more 
weight in the universities which stress their graduate schools 
if they set up independent college faculties whose primary 
job was undergraduate education rather than the training of 
specialists and research and the writing of books in special 
fields. Indeed I doubt whether any university college associ- 
ated with a great graduate school can make the necessary 
adjustments unless it is reorganized with an independent and 
responsible faculty under its own dean whose sole objective 
is the college. Certainly this will be true unless the graduate 
schools develop powerful departments whose field is general 
education, including human individual and social behavior, 
departments whose doctoral degrees are based on constantly 
widening the scope of things studied in relationship rather 
than on narrower and narrower specialization as men pro- 
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gress. For candidates for such doctorates, secondary material 
would generally be more useful than primary sources. It 
would be no part of their objective to do research in narrow 
fields. Chicago’s new field of social studies is a step in the 
right direction. 

I do not suggest that the universities should stop their 
efforts to deepen our knowledge of special fields through 
research. Obviously research should continue and expand. 
It will contribute much to general education, as well as to 
the college function of starting the training of specialists. It 
is not in itself, however, general education, nor does it in any 
field now blocked out train the kind of teacher needed as the 
foundation for the general education curriculum. 

In urging a separate independent faculty for university col- 
leges associated with powerful graduate schools of liberal 
arts, I do not mean that men whose main interest is in gradu- 
ate work should be prevented from teaching in the college 
or belonging to the college faculty if they teach there. But 
I would have them function as college faculty men and not 
as emissaries of the graduate school. The college faculty 
should be made up mainly but not exclusively of men in- 
terested primarily in the college. The college faculty should 
have the responsibility of defining its dual objectives in gen- 
eral education and in starting men on specialties. It should 
differentiate and develop courses and pedagogical methods 
adapted to each objective, and arrange its own dual cur- 
ricula. In its curriculum of general education it should free 
itself from controlling tradition arising out of specialization. 
I would let it settle what general education it would require 
as a preliminary to all specialization and in all four years, 
and how it would integrate the program of each student 
into effective unity. I would let it work out its own restricted 
electives and the methods of relating those electives to the 
required subjects. General education is not accomplished 
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in either two or four years by aggregating bits of specialized 
studies any more than a successful football team is eleven 
individuals. Each member of the team must combine special- 
ized training with a grasp of the whole play. For college 
graduates who take a general education, detailed specializa- 
tion should come later either through professional training 
or in life. In its fimction of starting the training of specialists, 
I would leave it to the college faculty to find the most 
effective balance between required general education and 
specialization. I would have only one prohibition— that is 
against organized departments. I believe the college would 
gain immensely. Small independent colleges could do these 
things. 

Group action as well as wise leadership is a necessary 
condition to such a change. Speaking generally, no one in- 
dividual in a well-organized college can break new ground 
except in his own field. Each specialty tends to be approached 
by courses organized in a standardized succession of steps. 
Sometimes these steps have a logical foundation. More 
often, however, they have little more basis than custom, 
the intellectual hieraichy established by textbooks designed 
to fit these customs, or the desire of specialists to train 
specialists. Unfortunately, both the customs and the suc- 
cessions of textbooks have taken their present form as a 
resultant of forces all working against general education. 
Perhaps the most important element is pure historic accident. 
The hierarchies of courses in many specialized subjects are 
arranged as they are because they were arranged that way. 
When a basis either in logic or clnonology exists it usually 
results from an analysis of the specialized subject to meet 
the needs of specialists rather than of students seeking gen- 
eral education. The specialist authors thought of their books 
as steps toward specialization rather than as steps toward 
the kind of understanding needed by the generally trained 
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men. The publishers of new textbooks generally wish books 
which fit competitively into the established customs of col- 
leges. Imaginative rearrangements within a particular special- 
ized subdivision of a major subject customarily taught in a 
fixed order are a business asset to a textbook, but an unusual 
approach to a large field requiring a rearrangement of several 
courses taught in the field meets sales resistance because it 
forces teachers to scrap old divisions of labor and take on 
the arduous task of rethinking and reorganizing. Usually this 
process involves the cooperation of several teachers. 

I know it will be said that research on the border lines 
where subjects are advancing is essential to effective teaching. 
At the level of specialized graduate students this may well 
be true, but the job of starting youth at the college level 
toward those adventures in understanding which constitute 
general education requires a different type of research. It 
requires research and experimentation in teaching material 
and pedagogy directed toward vitalizing subject matter so 
that it is recognized as exciting and important by the student 
—as something in which he can participate by use, which 
contributes to effectiveness in life. There are few gaps in our 
understanding more serious than our inability through gen- 
eral education to make the experience of the race live 
effectively in the present and to inculcate habits and skills 
which will make it live effectively for our students in their 
future. Wliat we don’t know about bringing youth to a use- 
ful general understanding is almost all there is to know. This 
gap will not be bridged until many able men see its im- 
portance as a field for research. It is an open field offering 
great satisfaction. The university in the nature of things 
preempts the research job of advancing knowledge in specie- 
ties. The college has an opportunity to make its own the 
research job of stimulating young men and women to a 
more effective understanding of life present and past. Thus 
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it can give them a better equipment for responsible living. 

There is no danger that men attacking this problem of 
general education will be aflSicted with dry rot oftener than 
specialists who are doing research in their several fields. 
Nor will men of poorer quality gravitate into such tasks be- 
cause of their simplicity. The intellectual and pedagogical 
problems involved present great difficulties. 

I have seen a faculty go through just such a transforma- 
tion in point of view, and as the process developed I have 
seen the interest in work and teaching increase in man after 
man. I have seen student interest and initiative grow as 
faculty interest grew. Student interest reached a high peak 
even in the earlier stages of this change when in many 
aspects of their work both faculty and students were break- 
ing into new but obviously fertile ground. I observed that 
the transformation was difficult for some of the older men 
but that the young men attacked the new problems with 
avidity. It took about eight years to break the backbone 
of the problem, but much of this time was spent in working 
out a sense of direction and in discovering ways of training 
men to handle problems. I have seen specialists join such 
a faculty after the transition was well under way and ob- 
served that it took about three years for them to make the 
necessary adaptation. I am confident that a college faculty 
can make the same kind of change and enjoy doing it. It 
will require not only wise and skilled administration but 
real faculty interest to get the process started and to carry 
it through early days of trial and error. If we can work out 
effective general education at the college level, we may by 
so doing find a way to keep our whole adult education move- 
ment, clearly an important educational development, out 
of the slough of despond of narrow vocational training into 
which it is so rapidly falling. 

Some such process as I advocate is, I believe, essential 
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if the liberal-arts colleges of a democratic country are to 
take the critically needed part which is open to them in the 
national life. 

We were deeply disturbed when Germany after a long 
period of educational leadership converted her education 
into a mechanism used by the State to cement its control 
over the thought and behavior of her people, and skillfully 
related educational methods to this objective of concentrat- 
ing all control and all major policies in a small group. Force 
as well as subtle forces of leadership, youth movements and 
the like, were used as well as education. Responsibility for 
action and for the judgments on which it was based became 
highly centralized. We can observe in contemporary history 
both the strength and the weakness of the process. '^ven 
where it succeeds temporarily we know from history the 
insidious and destructive effects on the leaders which so 
frequently follow the possession of arbitrary power and the 
difficulties involved in succession. 

Our problem is the exact reverse. The very emphasis we 
put on individual freedom and initiative requires a wide- 
spread sense of responsibility in the use of freedom. This 
must rest on an effective capacity for and habit of coopera- 
tive effort rather than on the habit of obedience to fiat. 
Force is inconsistent with freedom and therefore under our 
conditions properly used only against tlie anti-social. To 
make our system work, many men must possess trained and 
skilled capacity to formulate socially sound judgments and 
to bring about cooperation in carrying them into effect. 
In our colleges we take pride when we develop the individu- 
ality of students and free them to think as they vrill. Have 
we in other respects related our methods and objectives to 
the basic needs of democracy and the necessity for coopera- 
tion as skillfully as the Nazis have related their education 
to totalitarian objectives? 
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Seventy-five years ago it looked as though liberal de- 
mocracy would dominate the Western world. Today liberal 
democracy has almost disappeared in Europe. Before the 
war it was in retreat and government activities were increas- 
ing in both England and America. In the nature of things 
total war necessarily turned this retreat into a much greater 
acceptance of unprecedented government control. It is 
doubtful how far we can regain lost ground and reverse the 
old trend radically in the peace which will follow victory. 
After a more or less complete withdrawal of wartime controls 
we might easily resume the trend which has for years in all 
parts of the world expanded the power of the state and cur- 
tailed the freedom and initiative of the individual. The last 
seventy-five years have been characterized by the explosive 
changes generated by science. It is also the period where our 
universities, colleges, and engineering schools made their 
most spectacular growth. Is there any connection between 
our drift toward totalitarianism, the weakness of democratic 
loyalties and ideals, and the kinds of education given our 
selected youth in these institutions? I believe there is. In 
emphasizing freedom of thought we have neglected the re- 
sponsibility of free men. In stressing the intellect we have 
ignored human behavior and cooperation and the habits, 
skills, and background necessary to effective judgments. 
Yet these are as important to an orderly free society as un- 
questioning obedience is to a totalitarian society. They are 
far more difficult to accomplish. Certainly we shall not do a 
more effective job without appropriate and .systematic help 
from education. The success of science both intensifies the 
problem and accentuates the risks of continued failure. 
Neither individually nor socially are men well prepared to 
do those things which are necessary to strengthen or even 
preserve our democracy. This is the challenge to the colleges: 
if we do not learn to live responsibly we shall not live at all. 





